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INTRODUCTION 



WHEN a craftsman makes a plain, full 
and fearless statement about his work, if 
he has been engaged in it long enough 
to have gained practical mastery, and wisely 
enough to have made routine itself the instru- 
ment of ever-renewed inquiry, then, even though 
he be a man of moderate ability, he offers to his 
fellows, themselves occupied in the same business, 
a storehouse from which the best of them and 
the ablest, contemporary or of later times, may 
draw something that will entertain or warn or 
help them. And if he has any notable vigour 
of mind or force of character, he provides, not a 
little, but very much for their profit and guidance. 
Indeed, if fortune is kind to him and to the 
world he may then appeal to a far wider audience ; 
for such a man, writing with the frankness and 
the reserve of disciplined emotion of what he 
thoroughly knows, passes at once beyond what 
is special to his own avocation, — not, of course, 
by wandering away from what is proper to it 
into vague and idle generalities, beyond its just 
boundaries, but rather by exhibiting in his large 
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ii. Introduction. 

and detailed treatment both the peculiar qualities 
of his own profession and not less its relation to 
the common business of other men, the business, 
in fact, of living in an orderly world. 

This is the best and in truth the only justifi- 
cation for any work ; that being in itself worth 
doing and of a sort to engross the whole of a 
man's powers, demanding from him a concentrated 
devotion, it shall be a part of the general activity 
of men, and contribute to their welfare. If it 
is thus related, a condition of its serving the 
public weal is that from the world, to which it 
yields its harvest, it draws its own varied nourish- 
ment. It must needs be that men, who ply their 
several businesses in the world, take some colour 
from their occupation, their hands subdued to 
what they work in ; but if their whole minds and 
hearts are subdued also (as would appear to be 
the melancholy lot of some, to judge by their 
looks), then we may be sure that they are not 
getting from the generous and inexhaustible 
sources of life what they need, and consequently 
are themselves failing to rcinvigorate and replenish 
the wells of human gladness and power. Teachers, 
of all men, are those who need most to maintain 
this exchange, not as a form of barter, but as 
a condition of usefulness and of enjoyment, for 
they more certainly than others hold an office 
which should make them at once the pensioners 
and the benefactors of Society. From the Society 
in which they live they must receive what they 
are to impart to their pupils ; and to that Society 
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it is their business to restore what it gave en- 
hanced in value and reality. 

Society, or the world, expects teachers to equip 
their pupils with some knowledge and some skill 
and with some ideas too which will set them upon 
using that knowledge and that skill for its, and their 
own benefit. Without this equipment we know 
that men cannot take their place in the world, as 
partners in its work and companions in its pleasures. 
Without this they will be at least burdensome 
and perhaps, or probably, actively mischievous. 
And what this equipment is we imagine ourselves 
to have learnt from long experience, our own and 
our ancestors', from general experience of aflfairs 
and from the special experience which we have 
gained, each one of us and each group of us, 
in the particular path along which we have traced 
our lives. But there must, we know, for economy 
and efficiency be a division of labour, and if we, 
who are so rich in experience, were to pause 
to impart our experience at first hand to our 
children, we should be cutting at the roots of 
our own growth and strength ; let us, we say, 
merchants, lawyers, doctors ; let us, members of 
philanthropic or other committees, guardians, 
social workers, busy hostesses ; let us pursue 
without let or hindrance these duties to which 
aptitude and inclination guide us, and to which 
we are bound by our strong public spirit, and let 
others, whose scope is not the same as ours, 
devote themselves to teaching the young the 
elements, the simple and common elements of 
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knowledge and of skill from which our own 
distinctive gifts have sprung as from a common 
root in a common soil. 

To this teachers may make reply that conscious 
that they do not possess the qualities and have 
not enjoyed the special experience which are ours, 
and willing to do the simple and elementary work 
which we are pleased to assign them, they must 
beg our help. They must beg us to let them see 
our qualities in operation, to tell us something 
of our experience ; in a word, if they are to 
prepare our children for our place, they must 
have some glimpse, at any rate, of the place 
which we now occupy, and which our children 
will in turn occupy in days to come. 

The author of the book which is now republished 
announces upon his title-page that he wrote it " for 
the perpetual benefit of Church and Common- 
wealth.'* It is a great claim to make. For what 
is the book .? It is the detailed account written by 
a schoolmaster of his work — *^ Interesting at best,'* 
we might be disposed to say, " to a few of his con- 
temporary fellow practitioners ; useful perhaps to 
novices in the same profession ; a valuable exercise 
in self-criticism for himself." The writer professes 
to have enquired into the practice of other men 
*' most profitable schoolmasters and other learned '* 
and to have put to trial what he gathered from 
them : and " very praiseworthy and painstaking '* 
we may call him ; " a most conscientious and 
laborious man." No doubt he would have 
treasured our mild encomium : but it is clear 
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Introduction. v. 

that his sum is directed to a larger end than we 
have considered appropriate to his powers. He 
writes " for the perpetual benefit of Church and 
Commonwealth." 

We are accustomed to set, or to discover, a 
barrier between the scholar and the man of the 
world ; we seldom find or look to find in the 
teacher a man of affairs ; but according to Brinsley 
the scholar is, in feet, a man of the world not less 
than another, provided he is doing his proper work 
well ; and the teacher a man of affairs, provided 
he teaches. What, then, is the proper work of a 
scholar ? It is to interpret the world to itself, to 
preserve its best meaning, and to carry on the 
high traditions of the past into the future by main- 
taining through differences of succeeding forms, as 
generation follows passing generation, the elements 
of sanity, chivalry and endurance which have 
combined to make the life of a people great. And 
what is the proper work of a teacher ? It is the 
same as that of a scholar. It is because we have 
come to dissociate the conception of a scholar from 
that of a teacher that we have separated both from 
"the world '* and from "affairs." 

Brinsley insists, it is the basis of his whole theory 
of education, that society is one, and that every 
part of it enjoys the dignity, since it shares with 
the rest the obligation, of upholding and enriching 
the common life of the whole. 

I do not propose to analyse or summarise his 
treatise. That has been done by others before 
me, and admirably by Professor Foster Watson, 
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whose books are well known. The treatise itself 
has long been inaccessible, except to those students 
who have the good fortune to be near a great 
library. They, if they have used their opportu- 
nities, will be aware that Brinsley has himself 
provided his book with a table of Contents which 
is a full analysis and conspectus of his subject and 
his argument. Now, thanks to the generous aid of 
some of my friends, the whole work is again at the 
disposal of those who may wish to read it. Brinsley 
began his book, as we may see from his first page, 
"at the desire of some worthy favorers of learning.'* 
It is pleasant to record that this edition could not 
have been brought out, especially in these difficult 
days, but for the encouragement and help of other, 
not less worthy, *' favorers of learning'* in our 
own time. My own thanks, already expressed to 
them, I now repeat, and I am sure that thanks will 
be paid not less readily by students of education, 
and scholars who wish to explore a passage, still 
too little studied, in the history of classical learning 
and teaching in this country. 

These are difficult days ; but we have in 
these days been, as a people, more ready than 
in serener seasons to probe our system of 
education. It has been under or immediately 
after the stress of a great war that the main ad- 
vances have in the past been made in English (and 
not only in English) education. For a great war 
knits people together, breaking down conventional 
divisions, and impelling every one to give a 
true account of himself and of his ability to meet 
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a national need at the peril of suffering a national 
disaster. It makes men intolerant of artifice 
and subterfuge ; we must openly confess what we 
are and where we are. We take stock of our 
resources and we make them known to our 
fellow-countrymen. At a real crisis, though it 
will not be pretended that all idle and incon- 
siderate speech is silenced, yet the volume of 
sincere and truthful speech is marvellously in- 
creased. Learning, because we must learn, what 
our possessions and our powers are, we learn also 
what are our defects and our disabilities. We 
learn to make use, for the common good, of 
possessions imperfectly employed, because selfishly 
employed, or employed not at all, but merely 
and disastrously hoarded ; we learn to exert 
and to develop powers hitherto dormant, and to 
spend them productively and to the best advantage. 
We speak of reconstruction. Among our posses- 
sions not the least precious is the funded 
experience of men like Brinsley, specialists of 
wide outlook and far-sighted patriotism, who 
minding their own business have minded it all 
the more heedfully because they saw in it their 
best mode of public service. Such men refuse 
to run in blinkers, but they run straight, and 
the straighter because their view is large. 

I have said that I shall not offer an epitome 

of a book which I trust will now be read by 

many who have not known of its existence, and 

even by those who have often referred to it 

and repeated commonly quoted extracts. But 
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I must return again to the title-page for a 
word, which is worth a special commemoration. 
We are prone to distinguish between work 
and play, between business and enjoyment. 
Brinsley entitles his book " Ludus Literarius,*' 
and assures us that it will shew us '* how to 
proceede from the first entrance into learning to 
the highest perfection required in the Grammar 
Schooles, with ease, certainty and delight both to 
Masters and SchoUers/' 

It is not unnatural to pupils or their teachers 
to seek "ease" and ensue it; but "certainty,'' 
which I take to mean accuracy, precision, scholar- 
ship, does not always consort with ease, either 
for those who are making their gradual, dusty 
way towards learning, or for those who have 
already attained and are already perfect. Some 
accurate scholars are painful men, and yet, 
not " painful " in the sense in which Brinsley 
would have taken that word ; for he speaks 
(p. 307) of painfulness and delight in the same 
breath, and puts love, faithfulness and painfulness 
together (p. 311). I suppose that the best thing 
that a man can do for his fellows is to increase 
their vitality ; it will not, I trust, be deemed 
improper to say of any teacher that he comes 
(if he has any business to come at all) that those 
to whom he comes may "have life and have it 
more abundantly." Not much, perhaps, he may 
be able to add, but something, and that life. 
And it will be granted that a man who gives 
" delight " gives life. 
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Brinslcy tells us very little of '* child-nature " ; 
a good stable-man tells us little or nothing about 
"horse-nature," a good gardener is commonly 
reticent about " plant-nature." It was his business 
to teach boys Latin and Greek ; other matters, 
too ; but these above others ; and to keep his 
pupils in order, and to make them behave decently ; 
and, so it would appear, his experience proved 
that if he could delight them he would win his 
goal more surely than if he did not. The 
aphorisms of a practical man are worth shelves 
full of pretty guess-work ; his words count, they 
stand for realities. Brinsley indicates that a school 
master should be, and implies that he should 
look, cheerful. 

The book is cast in the form of a dialogue ; 
the speakers are Spoudeus and Philoponus, 
contemporaries at College twenty years ago, and 
both since those days engaged in teaching. There 
is little indeed of dramatic vigour or verve in 
the conversation which they hold ; but the names 
of the two men are worth noting, suggesting as 
they must to us of a later age the aptitude and 
force of the titles which Bunyan was presently 
to give to his characters. Spoudeus is full of 
zeal and devotion, but — there is no other word — 
a fussy man ; he has aged so much that it is 
only his voice and not his " favour " that 
Philoponus recognises when they first meet after 
that long interval : " Cares and troubles have 
made me aged long before my time," admits 
Spoudeus (p. 2). Philoponus for his part has not 
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been unacquainted with the griefs and vexations 
which many a schoolmaster suffers ; but his early- 
disappointments set him upon speculation and 
enquiry : " I set myself," he says (p. 3), " to 
seek out the best way of teaching, by inquiring, 
conferring and practising continually all the most 
likely courses which I could hear or devise " ; 
and as a hippy result he claims "that I take 
ordinarily more true delight and pleasure in 
following my children . . . than any one can 
take in following hawkes and hounds, or in any 
other the pleasantest recreation, as I verily 
persuade myself.'* And he gives an excellent 
proof that he is not mistaken about himself: 
*^ because, after my labour ended, my chiefest 
delight is in the remembrance thereof." Philo- 
ponus clearly has not grown old ; he loves his 
work. But he has not fallen in love, blindly and 
brutally, with any one rigid method. He is 
still ready to inquire and to adopt what inquiry 
and trial suggest of improvement. Spoudeus is 
fussy, and we can believe, has been tiresome ; 
and among the people whom he has tired is 
himself; but he is remarkable not so much in 
this, as in recognising the fact ; and he comes 
with an excellent and amiable frankness to his 
old friend to learn from him how to be a school 
master without being (and looking) a martyr. 

This is a dialogue ; it is the report of a 
conference a deux^ of a committee meeting of 
two persons, both of whom have first hand 
personal knowledge, gained from many years of 
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continuous work, and who are met to help each 
other and to increase, if they can, by counsels 
shared and experiences compared, the value and 
usefulness of their profession in the service of 
Church and State. They note, — Spoudeus ruefully, 
Philoponus with sane amusement, — the slender- 
ness of their emoluments and the obscurity of 
their position as teachers. But they dispatch all 
this in a few sentences, and spend their time and 
their energy upon what is essential, the improve- 
ment of teaching, the widening of its scope, the 
deepening of its influence. 

Conferences are much aflTected in our own day ; 
and the name of committees is legion ; but a 
conference like this, a committee meeting like this, 
is, probably, rare. At any rate, the proceedings 
are not given to the world. Books, of course, are 
written about Education ; never so many ; but 
though I know I ofier an easy target to the idle 
marksman, I make bold to say that not every one 
who writes or speaks about Education, really con- 
tributes to it. Not every one who writes about 
English literature, it may be said, makes literature. 
This must be conceded ; but then it is not beside 
the mark to enquire, " Why write ? " And there 
is no excuse for writing about a subject unless by 
writing a man can increase knowledge of it, and 
efficiency in the use of it, and, what is of cardinal 
importance, quicken his own and other men's 
delight in it. 

Now Brinsley does more than write about 
Education ; he takes the reader into the class- 
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room, and shows him what is being done there. 
This is, of course, the best evidence of Brinsley's 
power as a writer ; he provides us with something 
better than a record ; he makes us witnesses of 
his work. He is not content even with giving an 
exhibition, a demonstration* as if to visitors who 
have come upon a special show-day ; the reader 
becomes, for the time, a colleague or a pupil ; so 
vivid, so real, so genuine and unaffected is the 
author. 

He is generous, too, and open-handed ; what 
he has learned by trial he is not loth to bestow 
upon any who can receive and use the fruit of his 
labour. On the contrary, he invites us to take 
(and, it needs to be said quite explicitly), he 
invited his contemporaries and rivals to take from 
his store what they would. His methods spring 
from his principles ; he has, therefore, no tricks 
or "tips," such as those who pursue and achieve 
a meaner success protect by a vigilant secrecy, or 
cover by rights of patent. Writing, as he pro- 
fesses to write, for the benefit of the common- 
wealth, he breaks down, or rather refuses for his 
own part to build the barriers of professional 
pride or jealousy, which make a close corporation of 
what might be a liberal society, sealing it against 
the genial influences of the larger world, and 
robbing the world of whatever is best within the 
little community. When such boundary walls are 
set up, it is commonly found that the men who 
have established them to protect themselves and 
their colleagues from the invasion of aliens, at 
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once establish party walls which separate them 

from their fellow-craftsmen. The shrewd folly, 

which treats as aliens those who might be allies 

from over the border, treats those who are, in name 

at least, allies as though they were aliens and 

adversaries. Brinsley has set an example which 

should be followed. One of the best services 

which could be rendered to Education would be 

the unadorned but unabridged statement made by 

teachers of their own practice. It is true that 

not every man could make such a record readable 

by his fellow-practitioners, still less by the public. 

Unadorned statements are the product of a 

practised and deliberate art, or else of a childlike 

simplicity even rarer ; and unabridged statements 

demand patience, of course from their readers, but 

from their writers not less. Yet the attempt 

might be a wholesome discipline for those who 

should find that they had essayed what was 

beyond their powers. And those who made it 

and triumphed over the difficulties of their task 

would deserve (and perhaps some day win) the 

thanks of readers, few but fit, critical and kindly. 

A very courageous man among such writers 

might read his own book ; and it can hardly be 

supposed that he would be unmoved. ** Did I," 

we can imagine him crying to himself in solitude, 

*' really say this and that .? Did I teach these 

matters, and omit those } Was this the order in 

which I arranged what I oflFered to my pupils, and 

this the emphasis which I laid here and again 

here .? '* It may be that he would be powerfully 
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encouraged by reading his own record : he might 

" Put in his thumb 
And pull out a plum " 
and revel in the evidence of his own virtue and 
ability. 

It may be that the record would disturb him. 
If he were an honest and (as we have assumed) a 
really courageous man, he would, we make no 
doubt, find cause both for congratulation and for 
regret. He would learn much from this revision 
of his career. Other readers (if others there were) 
could not read with the same intimacy and know- 
ledge of interest ; but being, as they must be, a 
little remote, they might be able to survey the 
whole document both more dispassionately and 
more justly. Quite dispassionately, to be sure, 
they could not read, if they were to be just ; for 
there before their eyes would be spread a most 
human document ; here would be a heart laid 
bare ; but bare only to eyes lit with sympathy ; 
other eyes would not see, for they could not, 
what was offered. Naked and unashamed would 
that writer be, and in no need of a covering to 
screen him from the staring but sightless gaze of 
persons blinded by suspicion and bigotry, or by 
stupid curiosity. 

Brinsley regarded himself (being a teacher) as 
a servant of the community ; and it will be taken 
for granted at once that he meant the community 
of men, of English men, among whom he lived. 
His conception of Society is, like Plato's, that of 
an ordered system, in which the several parts 
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fu\fi\. each, one a special and appropriate function. 

He Aived in the world, and admits that he liked 

Yvfes way ; but his appetite and taste were the 

keener and truer, his touch upon affairs more 

certain and more strong because he lived in 

another world too ; or, to be more exact, because 

he drew into the world of practical affairs in 

which he played his part, the air of another region 

in which he was not less at home. We are 

prepared to believe that teachers and other 

persons plying their several businesses are the 

servants of those who pay them their wages ; they 

are servants of the community as a whole, and 

fail in their duty and fall from their honour if 

they allow themselves to become the slaves of 

their paymasters. But the whole community to 

which their allegiance is due is vaster than we 

commonly think. The teacher, so Brinsley pro- 

daimSy borrowing noble lines from Theognis, is 

the " minister and herald of the Muses." 

"It behoves the minister and herald of the 
muses, if he has more than an equal share of 
knowledge and wisdom, not to grudge it ; some 
things he must search out, and some he must 
reveal, and others again he must create ; since he 
alone knows what use to make of them." 

The passage is not easy to render in English 
as terse as the Greek ; but its sense need not 
quite escape us. The teacher, like other men, is 
an inheritor of the wisdom of mankind ; yet more 
properly upon him than on others falls the 
burden of examining his inheritance : it is a great 
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store ; but he must turn it over with his own 
hands, he must find out what is there, he must 
devote himself to patient research (jiJUaBa^. That 
is his first duty. It is not his only duty : jfbr 
part, at least, of what he discovers, he must bring 
to the knowledge of other men ; pointing it out 
to them ; he must expound and illustrate it, 
(8«ityy'yai). And if he is to rise to the height of his 
calling he must do more than this ; his researches 
have provided him with material, but his treat- 
ment must be, sometimes, creative : what he 
has won by laborious investigation he must 
make to live afresh ; he must be no mere show- 
man but an artist («o<eiy). 

It would be hard to find a more comprehensive 
account of the functions of a teacher. You can- 
not add to it ; but you can take nothing away. 
We may acknowledge (as indeed we must) that 
these three functions, of research, of exposition, 
of creative activity are fulfilled in varying degrees 
by various men. Some have special aptitude (and 
opportunity) for research, and little of either for 
exposition, and perhaps less still for invention ; 
others, a more numerous class and one far more 
dangerous to themselves and their listeners, 
possess and cultivate a special gift of exposition ; 
they may overcultivate a thin and shallow soil ; 
they may try to produce heavy and abundant 
crops from roots that have no depth ; but if they 
are sincere and humorous they will do no harm, 
but only good ; and some exposition is necessary 
for a man's own health, unless he will choke 
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himself in a plethoric silence ; others, the rarest 
these, can breathe upon dead bones and make 
them live. . 

The name of ** teacher" is most commonly 
given to and assumed by those who belong to the 
second group ; it is even conceded to persons 
who have the gift of words but are as impatient 
of research as they are incapable of creation. 
These whose place isf in the third group are called 
poets, prophets, fanatics, artists, revolutionaries 
or madmen, while those who fill the meagre ranks 
of the first are called (what they sometimes are) 
dull fellows. Brinsley freely weaves Theognis' 
verses on his banner ; he is no teacher who 
cannot, in some measure, do all these things ; 
he alone who combines these attributes of the 
investigator, the revealer, the creator, fully 
deserves the title of teacher. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds has excellent good counsel 
for those who would use a book like Brinsley's — 
and first of all counsel to use it. 

"A student" he says in the second of his 
Discourses delivered to the Royal Academy, " un- 
acquainted with the attempts of former adventurers 
is always apt to over-rate his own abilities, to 
mistake the most trifling excursions for discoveries 
of moment, and every coast new to him for a 
new-found country. Ir by chance he passes beyond 
his usual limits, he congratulates his own arrival 
at those regions which they who have steered a 
better course have long left behind them." 
"Adventurers" has the right flavour: they 
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are men, however, plodding, punctual and puncti- 
lious who have yet had the heart to run a risk : 
it is of artists that Reynolds is speaking, and no 
man (however laborious) is an artist who is afraid 
of making a fool of himself or of having his pains 
for his reward. Not less <:ertainly may it be 
said that no artist makes a fool of himself for 
nothing. But the " safe " man is no artist, and 
arrives nowhere, for he never starts. It is upon 
the records of adventurous journeys that we must 
look, if we are to keep our humility or avoid a 
just ridicule. How many "new movements " in 
education would have been unheralded and unsung 
(may we not say, unadvertised .^) if those who 
have recently made them had been at the trouble 
to make themselves familiar with what in earlier 
centuries had been attained } To be sure, every 
generation, like every individual man, must begin 
for himself ; but not quite at the beginning for 
the accumulated results of his fore-runners have a 
little raised the level on which he stands ; he may 
at least learn more rapidly than those who have 
gone before him ; he may travel not only more 
quickly but more easily over ground that has 
been broken by pioneers ; saving his energy and 
his time for a real advance. Such an advance is, 
to be sure, in part a re-interpretation to a new 
age of what has been said and done in a preceding 
age ; but it may be more than that ; on the 
basis of re-interpretation fresh heights may be 
reached. But men "unacquainted with the 
attempts," — let alone the achievements — of their 
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precursors^ may win some notoriety for them- 
selves, but fail to carry forward the causes 
which they profess (with such sincerity as is to 
be combined with simple ignorance) to espouse 
and champion. 

Brinsley ofiers us a book of educational theory 
— ^theory, it is true, translated into practice and 
illustrated by it, but theory, from title to termina- 
tion. Many teachers make little of theory, not 
realising that no action is possible without some 
theory, a poor theory, a mistaken, or a very 
little or — a true theory. What they mean, 
peiiiaps, is that they are so much satisfied with 
their own practice that they are unwilling to 
reflect upon other men's theory. Now just as 
no practice can be had without some theory, so 
no theory can be had without some practice. 
The distinction, loudly proclaimed by the vulgar, 
between theory or vision and practice or conduct 
is without warrant. A man will not achieve a 
wide view unless he has climbed to a height ; 
theorists, in fact, are commonly men of all others 
the most patient of toil. 

Brinsley oflFers to his readers a point of view ; 
but he shews them also the steps by which he 
has won it. They may be disposed to follow 
his steps ; but even if not, they will direct their 
course to his position or a position even higher 
all the more surely if they consider precisely 
what he has done. And for trial, for practice in 
its secondary sense, of experiment and discipline, 
undertaken for the sake of technical facility it is 
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often useful quite exactly to follow the steps of 
a master. For with facility in performance there 
may come a certain facility in criticism; the 
mind, like the muscles, may become alert, relieved 
of grossness and freed from hebetude. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds has sound words on this topic, 
addressed to students of painting but not in- 
applicable to teachers : 

" Some who have never raised their minds 
to the consideration of the real dignity of Art, 
and who rate the works of an artist in proportion 
as they excel or are defective in the mechanical 
parts, look on theory as something that may 
enable them to talk but not paint better ; and con- 
fining themselves entirely to mechanical practice, 
very assiduously toil on in the drudgery of 
copying ; and think they make a rapid progress 
while they faithfully exhibit the minutest part of 
a favourite picture. This appears to me a very 
tedious, and I think a very erroneous method of 
proceeding." 

It would be hard to find a stronger, or yet 
a more temperate warning against the unintelligent 
use of models, against the custom, not yet kifled, 
according to which stupid or shy pupils with 
infinite trouble learn to do what stupid masters 
(not shy) have come by habit to do only too well. 
But there is an intelligent use of models : and 
this Reynolds (like Brinsley) advocates. *^ For my 
own part," says Reynolds in the Sixth Discourse,* 
" I confess, I am not only very much disposed 
to maintain the absolute necessity of imitation 
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in the first stages of the art, but am ot opinion, 
that the study of other masters, which I here 
call imitation, majr be extended throughout our 
whole lives, without any danger of the inconveni- 
ences with which it is charged, of enfeebling the 
mmd or preventing us from giving that original 
air which every work undoubtedly ought always 
to have." 

And again, in the same discourse, ^^ Invention is 
one of the great marks of genius : but if we 
consult experience, we shall find, that it is by 
being conversant with the inventions of others 
that we learn to invent ; as by reading the 
thoughts of others that we learn to think." 

But the quarrel of practical, successful and 
even good teachers with theory and theorists is 
due to other causes than vanity or laziness. 
They probably distrust a theory which is based 
upon inadequate experience, and resent the in- 
trusion of the advocates of such a theory. Here 
they are right, though they might pleasantly 
remind themselves that a wise man may learn 
of a fool. But they can hs^ye no decent quarrel 
with Brinsley on this ground ; for theorist as he 
is, he is so steeped in practice, so fiill of it, that 
an inattentive reader might suppose that he was 
no theorist at all, that he was merely recording 
things done, setting them down as in a catalogue 
or index. In fact, Brinsley does much more than 
this ; his review of his own procedure is made in 
order to help another man ; and in order to help 
he must reveal, as far as he can, the principles 
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which have governed his procedure. We have 
already seen what his starting point is : it is the 
belief that education is a process by which a man 
is brought and brings himself to the fuU develop- 
ment, possession and use of his powers ; and that 
all this is possible only in Society, and in the 
service of Society, for which he has a double 
name, Church and Commonwealth. This is his 
starting point ; clearly it is also his goal ; for 
the end of all effort is the realisation of the hope 
which prompted it. Towards this end, then, he 
makes his way ; and pausing, when his friend 
comes to ask his advice and help, at the point 
which he has reached after many years or ex- 
perience he declares two things ; first, simply, 
that these have been the steps which he has 
taken, the methods which he has employed, and 
second, that these steps, these methods, will lead 
other persons to the same results. Now it is this 
second declaration, made not in these words, but 
made both directly and by implication throughout 
the book that is of special moment. Is it true ? 
That is the question* 

A formula in which a chemist or an architect 
concisely states the results of long and minute 
investigation, may be applied by other men 
who have not undertaken, and are incapable ot 
undertaking such an investigation : and if it is 
correctly applied in precisely the circumstances 
in which it is intended to be applied, and to certain 
definitely named and understood materials, the 
results will fulfil anticipation. 
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But) it is argued, when we have to deal not 
with the things with which a chemist or an 
architect deals in circumstances prescribed and 
recognised, but with human minds and the products 
of human minds, human ideas, then the whole 
problem is at once changed. The circumstances 
cannot be prescribed, and the forces with which 
we are concerned are not invariable. And ac- 
cordingly though a formula might be and in fact 
is appropriate For one kind or work, it is wholly 
inadmissible in the other. It is a strong argument, 
but it may be, and everywhere is, met by another 
not less strong. Certain modes of life and forms 
of conduct are desired by men ; and they are 
desired because they illustrate and embody certain 
kinds of character, which also are firmly and in 
their main outlines clearly conceived — conceived 
not by ** specialists," but by ordinary men. There 
are some general and common standards (not 
the highest, it may be) recognised and enforced 
by the general and common sense of a Society. A 
Society gives to itself an account of itself, and 
it is an account in which it sets out what it is 
and what it desires to be. On the whole, it 
desires to be, to continue to be what it is and 
has been ; but even the most complacent of 
men have before their eyes or their imagination 
a picture of themselves as, with improvement, 
they may become; and by improvement they 
mean the development of their natural gifts. 
The English may, and at the present moment 
do, set high value upon the French character ; 
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but they do not desire to become French ; they 
desire to become better Englishmen, by which 
(both naturally and justly) they mean, more English 
Englishmen than ever they were before. Or 
if a man, not now regarding himself as English 
or French, but as human, contemplates his own 
possible improvement, he is bound to state his 
ambition in such terms as these : he has the 
ambition, being human to become still more 
human. Now when people send their children 
to school, they expect the schoolmasters to make 
them, being already English, more English than 
ever ; to acquire, cultivate and develop those 
qualities which express themselves in an English 
way of life ; or, a rare person may, while wishing 
all this or instead of wishing this, desire his 
child, being human to become more completely 
and perfectly human. 

This, not less, is the task which teachers 
accept. And if they have never satisfied the 
large and various demands which it makes upon 
them, and if some have been less happy and less 
efficient than others, it is to be said that their 
success has been enough to encourage Society to 
continue their trust, and beg them to go on with 
what they have so long had in hand. The studies 
of the class-room, the organisation of the school, 
these are matters into which most men are as 
little apt to enquire as into the ingredients and 
processes of cooking of their favourite pudding. 
They leave these to the schoolmaster and to the 
cook, concerning themselves with the result. 
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Teachers decide not with complete, but with large 
freedom upon subjects and the treatment, arrange- 
ment, co-ordination of subjects, with a view to 
the result. It must then be presumed that their 
decisions are made, after, experiment, because 
they have found out that certain subjects, treated 
in certain ways, tend towards the result or even 
actually reach it. May they not, then, express 
what they have got by trial, repeated and pro- 
longed, in a formula, which will serve others 
who have the same result in view, but have come 
less near to attaining it ? 

A chemist can supply us with a formula for 
producing an explosive ; may not a teacher offer 
a formula for educating a boy ? A teacher is not 
a chemist, and a boy — one must, on reflection, 
admit — ^is not really and merely an explosive. 
The chemist in any particular enquiry aims at 
a definite object, and knows whether he has 
attained it or not: the teacher aims at a mark 
which is moving, and tries to reach a goal which 
for ever recedes as he advances. Again a chemist 
deals with elements the properties of which he 
cither knows or may reasonably hope to know 
completely, and which remain constant : the teacher 
is concerned with a nature which he can never 
thoroughly explore, the depths of which he can 
never sound and which varies : the chemist, 
leaving his laboratory, may be sure that the 
British Public will not invade it during his 
absence, and add to or take from his test-tubes 
what seems good to it: the teacher enjoys no 
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such security : on the contrary, he knows that his 
pupil, lessons over, will leave him and plunge 
at once into a world of influences, some friendly 
to the purposes of the school, others hostile ; 
influences hardening, or enervating, ennobling 
or debasing ; influences known and unknown, 
and even the known of potency incalculable. 

We need not try further to illustrate the 
difficulties which beset a teacher ; if he can never 
win success such as is the reward and pride of 
other men, he yet pursues his way and overcomes, 
if not all his diflSculties, some of them ; and if 
none of them entirely, some of them partially ; 
and his partial triumph encourages him still to 
go on, and compels the slow and even grudging 
admiration and arrests and keeps the confidence of 
the world, which still entrusts to him its children 
and its hopes. His slow and broken progress is the 
measure of the progress of the world ; the school 
is a microcosm, the University a little world, and 
never so much a world as when those who dwell 
in it humorously apprehend its littleness, and 
so transcend its limits and break its bounds. 
For them, the world is a University, from which 
no subject of human interest is or can be 
excluded. 

The comparison which has been drawn between 
the teacher and the chemist has not been quite 
fair to the latter, and must now be corrected. 
It has been assumed, I think, justly that the 
chemist is occupied with things in their own nature 
fixed or, at any rate, fixed within limits of 
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variation such as cannot be assigned to human 
qualities, but to him at any moment they may 
be incalculable, for he may not have discovered 
precisely what their nature is* ; and he may arrive 
at a conclusion (later to be verified) by a happy 
divination. Even a layman can quote famous 
examples of this: and the learned could over- 
whelm him with pertinent instances. But divina- 
tion, verified, provides a rule ; felicitous guess 
work establishes though it does not create law. 
And what has been done once can then be done 
again, and by other men. 

Are we to expect that experiment, good 
fortune, or genius will ever discover a rule, 
a law, for human nature comparable in exactness 
and universality to rule and law as we speak 
and think of them in " science " ? The popular, 
and even the academic, use of the word " science " 
suggests that we do not expect this. We make 
a distinction habitually and constantly between 
scientific and humane studies. And the reason 
why we persist in making a distinction is that 
we still wish not only to note but to maintain 
a difference. 

It is true, philologists, critics or literature, 
historians, and again sociologists and economists 
claim to use a scientific method, and often with 
propriety ; but as yet the common sentiment of 
men is against allowing their method, however 
truly scientific, a scientific result. Scientific, we 
admit, these men may be in the collection, the 
arrangement) the comparison of evidence ; but 
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when they offer their conclusions we are apt, 
we of the common world, to discredit them, or 
at least to keep our j udgment in suspense. For 
the truth is that we should not like to find a law, 
let us say of human dignity, as certain in its 
operation and as comprehensive in its range as 
the law of gravity. We should feel that our 
liberty, our liberty of error, had been invaded, 
our right, our right of going wrong, compromised 
and damaged. That is at the root of our common 
dislike of scientific conclusions in human affairs ; 
but we oppose to them a second line of attack. 
We impugn the evidence ; at least we say that it 
is inadequate. 

To reconcile the ideas of law and of freedom in 
human life is the gift of poets; their language 
alone suffices to hold in harmony the hopes which 
transcend other and less ample modes of expression. 
Poets can achieve this and philosophers when they 
spring for a moment to the level of poetry. 

For human freedom is exhibited, not in the 
conscious evasion or the ignorant neglect of law ; 
but in its interpretation ; and here in fact is the 
difference which may truly be proclaimed between 
science as it is concerned with man, and science as 
it is concerned with things. Scientific law makes 
things intelligible ; it is itself made intelligible by 
man who uses it for his own ends. 

But we are very far yet from reaching rule or 
law in human affairs, though curiously enough, 
far short of it as we fall, we hour by hour and day 
by day in the least as well as in the greatest of 
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our affairs act as if the hastily-drawn generalisations 
which we possess were already trustworthy : we 
trust them enough to act on them. In private 
and in public life, we act as if we knew what 
human nature is, and what would appeal to it. 
A wise mother in her household, or a great states- 
man wielding an almost more than human power 
at a critical moment in his country's history, each 
of these, and between them every one who has 
any dealings with his fellows, acts upon a theory 
of human nature, as exhibited in the instances 
with which he is concerned. If a mistake is 
made, we say that it is due to ignorance of human 
nature ; a fortunate decision we attribute to 
knowledge of human natiu'e. And not only a wise 
mothe^^ and a great statesman, but a foolish 
mother and a statesman not great act upon 
what theory they have, supported by what know- 
ledge they have, of human nature. 

Now the main, the central value of Brinsley's 
J work is that it is a study of human nature ; it is 
a piece of research thoroughly scientific ; he sets 
down, in detail, without reservation, what he has 
done, and what reaction or response has been 
offered by his pupUs* We may not accept his 
conclusions ; we may think that they are not 
based upon adequate evidence, or that the 
evidence which he adduces is not fully estimated 
or weighed with a delicacy fine enough for his 
purpose. It is, then, for us to supplement him. 
If teachers wovdd regard their processes of work 
upon human minds with as much care as some of 
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them give to setting forth their results, we should 
soon have a wealth of material on which to build 
larger and more solid conclusions ; and we should 
probably learn that in the record of processes all 
that was valuable about results had already been 
revealed. 

If anyone should fear that this "wealth of 
material " might become overwhelming he could 
reassure himself by several considerations. First, 
he could fortify his courage by remembering how 
permanent and how generally operative a force 
resides in human indolence. And then he could 
reflect that even if every teacher were willing, 
not every teacher would be able, to set down 
exactly what he did. A novice in a laboratory 
may write in his note-book what he does in 
analysing a flower or in dissecting a frog's leg, 
and achieve a decent accuracy in the statement 
(which will include an account of mistakes, as well 
as of things properly done), and yet have estab- 
lished no claim to be an artist in his writing. He 
4- may not wish to be an artist. His teachers, men 
of the most profound scientific knowledge, may 
write accounts of the processes which they have 
learnt by experience to adopt, and of the experi- 
ence itself which has taught them ; they may 
write clearly, accurately and comprehensively ; but 
they may not wish to be artists, and with few 
and splendid exceptions, they are not artists ; and 
the clearness, the accuracy, the comprehensiveness 
of their writing, suflFer no diminution or loss. 
They may fail in attractiveness, in persuasiveness. 
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in charm ; but if so, they fail in what they have 
not attempted, and may very well say that this is 
no failure at all. But a teacher, who attempted 
an account of his operations, of his dealing with 
the human mind, who should achieve clearness 
accuracy and comprehensiveness of statement (a 
very high achievement won by no ordinary 
patience and no ordinary ability) but cannot 
with all these things attain yet one thing more, 
artbtic presentation, will have left undone the 
one thing needful. We need not, then, be in 
alarm ; the material which we want for evidence 
on which to build our principles of education, 
will be increased, as we trust ; but never so much 
as to cause an embarras de richesses. 

In the meantime, it is not for us to decry, but 
rather to revere a man who has done what we, 
most of us, have not even tried to do. Brinsley 
has recorded his own practice ; he has said quite 
clearly what were the aims which directed him ; 
he claims, and not boastfully, that his procedure, 
tested by experiment has helped him to achieve 
his aims. 

Many men, who are clearly and confessedly 
less laborious, trust more confidently to genius. 
And they believe that it is the prerogative of 
genius to be intolerant of question, and are 
delighted to imagine that they transcend all 
examination. They say that they do not know, 
that they certainly cannot explain, how they do 
what they do consummately well. It is a gift. 

Now, I am very far from believing that genius 
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is nothing but an '* infinite capacity for taking 
pains," though I believe that pains are for most 
men the price of perfection or even of mediocre 
proficiency. But genius is certainly an infinite 
capacity of going on, of advancing ; genius may 
fail and die, and the proof of its failure or death 
is given by its ceasing to surpass itself. And it 
it is to continue its advance, and prolong its own 
period of growth, it must strengthen its bases, 
must deepen and thicken its roots. This is to 
be done by self-criticism. It may be true, at a 
given moment, that a man does not know how 
he has done a thing ; but if he is to do it again, 
both with certainty and with vivacity, still more 
if he is to do it better, and to do a better thing, 
then he must find out how he has done it. And 
he may try to find out, without accusing himself 
of any distrust of his genius. 

I venture once more to quote Sir Joshua 
Reynolds : in the Third Discourse he writes, 
appositely to our theme, ^^ Could we teach taste 
and genius by rules, they would be no longer 
taste and genius. But though there neither are, 
nor can be, any precise invariable rules for the 
exercise, or the acquisition, of these great qualities, 
yet we may truly say, that they always operate in 
proportion to our attention in observing the 
works of nature, to our skill in selecting, and to 
our care in digesting, methodising and comparing 
our observations. There are many beauties in our 
art that seem, at first, to lie without the reach 
of precept, and yet may easily be reduced to 
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practical principles. . . . Everything which is 
wrought with certainty is wrought upon some 
principle. If it is not, it cannot be repeated. If 
by felicity is meant anything of chance or hazard, 
or something born with a man, and not earned, 
1 cannot agree with this * great philosopher." 

A study of the Ludus Literarius may help us 
to attain a merited " felicity." 



Of the lifet of John Brinsley little is known. 
The year of his birth may be guessed to have 
been 1564 or 5 ; he was entered at Christ's 
College, Cambridge, as a sizar, in the Lent term 
1580-81, and signed as *^John Brinley." He 
took his B.A. degree in 1584-5 (entered as 
Brynsley), and his M.A. in 1588. He became a 
"Minister of the Word," and master of the 
public school at Ashby-de-la-Zouch in Leicester- 
shire. He had a great reputation for skill as a 
teacher, and prepared many of his pupils for the 
universities. Of these one, William Lilly, the 
astrologer, who was put in Brinsley's charge in 
1 613, has left us some notes on his teacher in 
his autobiography. From him we learn that 
Brinsley "a strict puritan, not conformable wholly 
to the ceremonies of the Church of England," 
" was [about 1 6 1 9] enforced from keeping school, 
being persecuted by the Bishop's officers : he came 

* Bacon. 
f See JDictionary of National Biography. 
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to London and then lectured in London, where 
he afterwards died.'* 

His wife was a sister of the Bishop of Norwich, 
Joseph Hall, the author of "Christ Mystical *' : 
his son, also named John Brinsley, and sometitnes 
confused with his father (born in 1600, and 
entered Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1 6 1 5 ), 
was a Puritan Divine, and a voluminous writer. 

This edition of the Ludus Literarius has been 
reproduced from that of 1627. I have compared 
it throughout with the first edition of 1612 ; the 
diflFerences between the two are of no importance ; 
but such as they are they can be traced in the 
following statement : — 

The 161 2 edition has the "Commendatory Preface" after 
''Of Grammatical Translations," and then the "Contents in 
General." 

Atter FiniSf p. 339, the 161 2 edition has: "Studious Reader, 
I thoug'ht meete to give thee notice, that my translation of 
SententisB Pueriles, and of Cato, are now under the Presse ; and 
the former of them, within a day or two, ready to come forth. 
Expect the other, shortly after." 

In the next (back) page are " Postscript " [corrigenda] and 
" Faults escaped by the Printer." 



POSTSCRIPT. 

P* 53i !• 3» *"^^^ ** by that" [not corrected in 1627 ed.] 

p. 78, 1. 35, for "declension*' read "gender" 

[not corrected in 1627 ed.] 

p. 87, 1. 16, for "ever" read "alwaye " [corrected in 1627 ed.] 
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p. 1 15, L 9, put in ** so far as I know '* [corrected in 1627 ^-l 

1^ 116^ L II, put in ** so in others, for most part" 

[not corrected in 1627 ed.] 

^ iQi* L 37, put out *'lbund" [not corrected in 1627 ed.] 

p. 3029 I. 25, for " <7/'Grammatica/' read " a/ Gramma tica " 

[not corrected in 1627 ed.] 

ky L 32, pat out " secondly '* [not corrected in 1637 ed.] 



p. 23s » I. 20» for ** most '* read " many " [not corrected in 1627 ed.] 
pu 274^ J. 22. put out "kinde*' [not corrected in 1627 ed.] 

p. 209^7, 1 35, for "rest" read "rise" [not corrected in 1627 ed.] 



In p. 



L 3. 
ttius, a 



Faults Escaped by the Printer. 

the alphabet should have been distinguished by 
. b. c d. e. f. g. h. i. and so for the rest. 



30 



30 3^ 

3« 

3« 

en 

63 [69} 3 
63I69I ^7 



72 
73 
79 

102 

"4 

137 
144 



{ 



23 

I 

3 

iS 

3<5 

9 

3& If 



False True 

thus this [corrected 

long longest [longer 

a booke bookes [not corrected 

m. i. t. m. c. t. [not corrected 

without or without [not corrected 

Third a third [not corrected 

of or [corrected 

manuj felices manui felici [fxlici 



parsed 
parsing 
more 
g-oe truely 
speedily 

que 
virtutem 
fveapon 
must 
iiscio 
vincit 



poased [not corrected 

poasing [not corrected 

most [corrected 

goe surely [corrected 

specially [corrected 

que {Q^*<^ 

virtutum [not corrected 

weapons [not corrected 

will [not corrected 



n 1627 ed. 
n 1627 ed. 
n 1627 ed. 
n 1627 ed. 
n 1627 ed. 
n 1627 ed. 
n 1627 ed. 
n 1627 ed. 
n 1627 ed. 
n 1627 ed. 
n 1627 ed. 
n 1627 ed. 
n 1627 ed. 
n 1627 ed. 
n 1627 ed, 
n 1627 ed, 
n 1627 ed. 
n 1627 ed. 



ascio [not corrected 

vincet [line 3 corrected 1627 ed. 

[line 1 1 not corrected 
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Page Line False True 

179 31 fittest filliest [corrected in 1627 ed.] 

181 [183] 17 curiously cursorily [corrected in 1627 ed.] 

191 [192] I in manner in good manner [corrected in 1627 ed.J 

221 37 so great great 

231 16 Nomenclaton Nomenclator [corrected in 1627 ed.] 

234 35 Theoguia Theognis [ Theognia in 1627 ed.] 

235 22 bis this 

236 19 [18] be also also {also be in 1627 ed.] 
241 13 who which [corrected in 1627 ed.] 
278 24 oderint oderunt [corrected in 1627 ed.] 
200 margin, against line 18, for "yongest," read "highest"] 

[corrected in 1627 ed.] 

I hope that the Bibliography which I have made 
with some care and labour may be of interest and 
service to students. It is, I believe, complete, if 
my conjecture that for " Cosarzus,'* on p. 92 {see 
Bibliographical notes, p. 346), we should read 
"Cognatus" is justified. 

My thanks are due to Dr. P. Giles, Master 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; Professor 
Foster Watson, Dr. John Sampson, Professor 
Postgate, and Mr. K. Forbes, for help and advice 
of many kinds on manj points of doubt or 
difficulty ; and I am — once more — under special 
obligations to Mr. P. S. Allen, of Merton College, 
Oxford, as much for his encouragement in a task 
not easy to fulfil in these times, as for the 
generosity with which he has allowed me to 
invade his leisure and borrow his learning. I am 
indebted to Miss D. Allmand for her vigilant and 
skilful aid in preparing the bibliography and in 
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revising tHe proofs ; to Miss H. S. Kcrmode and 
Mr. M. I*. Flewitt for tracing and verifying some 
references 'wrhich had escaped me or were beyond 
my reacH ; and to Miss D. Millett, Assistant 
Secretary of the Liverpool University Press, for 
the patience and interest with which she has 
watched and facilitated the production of this 
book.. 

E. T. CAMPAGNAC. 



Liverpool, August^ 19 17. 
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LIST OF BRINSLEY'S WORKS. 



[For the convenience of students I shew where the books may 
be found. B.M. signifies British Museum ; Bod., Bodleian 
Library.] 

1. LuDUS LiTERARius ; OR THE GRAMMAR ScHOOLE ; sheninng^ 

how to proceede from the first entrance into learning to 
the highest perfection required in the Grammar Schooles. 

4**, London, 1612 and 1627. 
B.M. and Bod. 
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LUDUS LITERARIUS; 

OR, 

THE GRAMMAR 

SCHOOLE; 
SHEW^IU^G HOW ro PT^O- 

ceedefrom the first entrance into lear- 
ning, to the highest perfection required in the 

Grammar Schooles, with ease, certainty and 

delight both to Masters and Schollers; onely according to 

our common Grammar, and ordinary 

Classicall Authours : 
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the desire of some worthy favorers of learning, by search- 
ing the experiments of sundry most profitable Schoolema- 
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TO THE HIGH 

AND MIGHTY Prince, 

Henrie, prince of 

Wales; and to the most Noble and excellent 

Duke, CharleSy Duke of Torke ; J. B. un^inedly 

wisheth all grace and glory, and humbly 

commendeth the Patronage ■ : : .; 
0/ his Labours. ■• . . . 

' Eing that all of us of this 
: Nation {most Gracious 
and Excellent) do above 
I all people, owe unto the 
'. Highest, our lives and 
Religion, with all our 
; blessings ; and next un- 
der him, to his Anoynted, your most royall 
Father, our dread Soveraigne ; to whom 
he hath given us, by whose hand he hath so 
miraculously saved us, & doth still preserve 
us alive in the midst of our enemies; we are 
thcrfore every one alwaies bound (in what 
thing 



The Epistle Dedicatory. 

thing soever he shall inable us thereunto) 
to testifie our acknowledgement. Pardon 
then the desire of your devoted & most af- 
fectionate poore servant, if he shall endea- 
vour in all humility, to witnesse his thanke- 
fulnesse unto the Lord of heaven, & to his 
Anoynted, by seeking to adde somwhat un- 
to the Honor, and deserts of his Royall Pro- 
genie : even of you, who are the rich gifts of 
the heavenly bounty, and the flourishing 
branches of that happy-spreading Cedar. 
. And what is it, which might still more ad- 
. vance you in the eyes and hearts of all the 
people of your most noble Father's Domi- 
nions, then if now from your first yeeres, 
you might begin to bee the blessed instru- 
ments of the Almighty, of an everlasting be- 
nefit to the present and all succeeding ge- 
nerations? whereby you might knit all hearts 
more surely unto the holy God, and his su- 
preme Deputy here amongst us ; as also to 
your selves in Regall issue, and unto yours 
for ever. Accept therefore, to this purpose 
(I beseech you) this weake labour thus be- 
gun, of searching out, and inquiring of all 
the speediest, surest and most easie en- 
trance and way to all good learning in our 

Gram- 
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Grammar schooles. To the end, that those 
rare helpcs of knowledge, which the Lord 
hath granted to this last Age (some of the 
principall wherof have bin scarce knowne, 
or very little practised, so far as I can find ; 
and most of the rest have bin only knowne 
amongst some few) might by your Princely 
favours, be made common unto all, for the 
publike good of the present Age, and of all 
times to come. The Lord God hath given 
unto your Highnesse and Excellency, to be 
borae, and to live in the time of most glo- 
rious light and knowledge ; in which, if 
the experiments of sundry of the learned- 
est, and most happily experienced Schoole- 
masters and others, were gathered into 
one short sum, all good learning (which is 
the chiefest glory of a Nation) would daily 
flourish more and more, and be conveyed 
to all places and times; that not only this 
age present, but also all posterity should 
have just cause evermore to magnifie the 
God of glory for you : for how must this 
needes oblige all sorts, if this heavenly gift 
of learning, might through you be attai- 
ned with much more ease, delight, and cer- 
tainty ; and also in shorter time, with lesse 

charges 

h r. 
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charges to Parents, without that extreme 
sharpenesse used ordinarily in schooles a- 
mongst the poore children? How shall it in- 
crease your lasting comfort & honor, if by 
your Highnesse favours, the work thus en- 
tred into, shal soone come to an happy end ? 
For as some very learned and of much 
experience, have begun already to helpe 
herein ; so others of the chiefest gifts and im- 
ployments in this kind, shall not disdaine to 
lay-to their hands to bring it in time to 
some perfection. Why should we the liege 
subjects of Jesus Christy & of this renowned 
Kingdome, be overgrowne herein, by the 
servants of Antichrist ; many of whom bend 
all their wits, and joyne their studies, for the 
greatest advantage of their learning, even 
in the Grammar schooles, onely to the ad- 
vancement of Babylo, with the overthrow 
of this glorious nation, and of all parts of 
the Church of Christ, to bring us under 
that yoake againe, or else to utter confusi- 
on ? Or why should we omit any time or op- 
portunity, which the Lord offereth hereun- 
to ? The hope therefore of your poore ser- 
vant is, that your Highnesse and Excel- 
lency will not impute any presumption to 

this 
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this indeavour, (though thus undertaken by 
me the unablest of many thousands) but 
that you will accept it, according to the de- 
sire that hath bin in me, to do good thereby 
to this Church & Nation : And the rather, for 
the undoubted assurance of the exceeding 
benefit, which must needs come in time, by 
the best courses once found out and made 
publike: and though such a worke have bin 
long talked of & wished, yet it is still gene- 
rally neglected. The experience also ^^^^^ i„ the true 
the Lord hath shewed, in the readinesse oin^atchand 
sundry very learned, in a work of not much ^^^ ^/^if^y 
Icsse difficulty, to helpe most lovingly, with more perfect 
their best advices, to bring still to better iptr- and plaine in 
fcction, doth give your servat certaine hope ^ ^'^' ^^^^' 
of the like cheerefuU assistance herein. How- 
soever yet it shall remaine for a testimony of 
duty to the heavenly Majesty, of thankful- 
nesse & loyall affection towards our Liege 
Soveraigne, and you his Royall Progenie : 
That as you are the worthy sons of a Father 
most renowned of all the Kings of the earth, 
for singular learning, & for holding up, and 
advancing by all meanes the glorious light 
thereof, and as you are not inferior to any of 
tlic Princes of the world in your education 

and 
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and first yeres : so all sorts may through you 
receive an increase of the same shining light, 
and all hearts may bee still more firmely 
bound by your perpetuall benefits. To you 
thrice happy Prince, I offer it most humbly, 
as the poore Widowe'^s mite, amongst the 
great gifts presented to your Highnesse. And 
to you, right noble Duke, the study of your 
servant, if he might but in any one thing fur- 
ther you in that sweete and pleasant way of 
learning, wherin you are so graciously pro- 
ceeding. Finally, I trust that it shal ever stand 
as a true witnesse of an unfained desire to- 
wards the perpetuall flourishing of this Na- 
tion, with all the Church of Christ. And 
in this humble desire, I commend your High- 
nesse and Excellency unto him who advan- 
ceth and setteth up Kings in their Throne, 
and hath said that he will honour those who 
honour him. The whole successe I commit 
to that Supreme Grace, who looketh 
at the heart, and accepts the will : whom 
you desiring to follow, shall reigne with him 
in that most blessed light eternally. 

7 our Highnesse and Qracis 

humbly devoted in all loyall and 
faithfiill observance J 

Jo. B R I NS LY. 

• • ■ 
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rie Preface. 




Rts are the oneljr helpes towards hu- 
mane perfection. Those therefore 
which are the helpes towards the ea- 
sinesse, maturitie, perfection of Arts, 
deserve best of mankinde. Whence it 
is, that God would not suffer the first devisers, so 
much as of shepheards' tents, of musicall instru- 
ments, of Iron-works, to bee unknowne to the 
world : the last whereof even heathen Antiquitie 
hath in common Judgement continued, without 
much difference of name, till this day ; although I 
cannot beleeve that any of the heathen gods were 
so ancient. Yea, hence it is, that the holy Ghost 
challengeth the faculty even of manuary skill, to 
his owne gift ; as being too good for Nature, and 
too meritorious of men. That Bezaleel and Aholiab 
can worke curiously in silver and gold, for the ma- 
terial] Tabernacle, is from God's Spirit, and not 
theirs : How much more is this true, in those scien- 
ces which are so essentiall to the Spiritual house of 
God } As Arts are to perfection of knowledge ; so 
is Grammar to all Artes. Man differs but in speech 
and reason (that is. Grammar and Logicke) from 

beasts 
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beasts: whereof reason is of Nature; speech (in 
respect of the present variatio) is of humane institu- 
tion. Neither is it unsafe to say, that this later is 
the more necessary of the two : For we both have 
and can use our reason alone ; our speech wee can- 
not, without a guide. I subscribe therefore to the 
judgement of them, that thinke God was the first 
Author of letters (which are the simples of this 
Art) whether by the hand of Moses ; as Clement of 
Alexandria reports from Eupolemus : or rather of 
the ancienter Progeny of Seth in the first world ; 
as Josephus. He that gave man the faculty of speech, 
gave him this meanes, to teach his speech. And if 
he were so carefuU to give man this helpe, while 
all the world was of one lip (as the Hebrewes 
speake) how much more, after that miserable con- 
fusion of tongues, wherein every man was a Gram- 
mar to himselfe, and needed a new Grammar, to be 
understood of others ? It is not therefore unwor- 
thy of observation, that God (knowing languages 
to be the carriage of knowledge) as in his judge- 
ment he devided the tongues of those presumptu- 
ous builders ; so contrarily he sent his Spirit in clo- 
ven tongues upon the heads of those master-buil- 
ders of his Church. What they were suddenly 
taught of God, we with much leasure and industry 
learne of men ; knowing the tongues so necessarie 
for all knowledge, that it is well, if but our youn- 
ger yeercs be spent in this study. How serviceable 
therefore is this labour, which is here undertaken, 
and how beneficiall, to make the way unto all lear- 
ning, both short, and faire ! Our Grandfathers 

were 
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were so long under the ferule, till their beards were 
grownc as long as their pens: this age hath descri- 
ed a ncerer way ; yet not without much difficulty, 
both to the schollers, & teacher: Now, time, experi- 
ence, and painfulnes (which are the meanes to bring 
all things to their height) have taught this Author 
yet further, how to spare both time and paines this 
way unto others; and (that which is most to bee ap- 
proved) without any change of the received grouds. 
It is the common envy of men, by how much rich- 
er treasure they have found, so much more careful- 
ly to conceale it. How commendable is the ingenu- 
ity of those spirits, which cannot ingrosse good ex- 
periments to their private advantage? which had ra- 
ther do then have good: who can be content to cast 
at once into the common Bank of the world, what 
the studious observatio, inquisition, reading, practice 
of many yeeres have inriched them withall : That, 
which this Author hath so freely done ; as one that 
feares not, lest knowledge should have made too 
easie, or too vulgar. The Jesuites have won much of 
their reputation, and stolne many hearts with their 
diligence in this kind. How happy shall it be for the 
Church & us, if we excite our selves at least to imi- 
tate this their forwardnes ? We may out-strip the, if 
we want not to our selves. Behold here, not feete, 
but wings, offered to us. Neither are these directi- 
ons of meere speculation, whose promises are com- 
monly as large, as the performance defective ; but 
such as (for the most part) to the knowledge of my 
sdfe, and many abler Judges, have beene, & are dai- 
ly answered in his experience, and practice, with 
more then usuall successe. 

What 

xi. 
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What remaines therefore, but that the thankefull 
acceptation of men, & his efFectuall labours should 
mutually reflect upon each-other ? that he may be 
incouraged by the one, and they by the other bene- 
fited : that what hath beene undertaken and furthe- 
red by the grave counsell of many, and wise ; and 
performed by the studious indcavors of one so well 
deserving ; may be both used and perfected to the 
common good of all, and to the glory of him which 
giveth, and blesseth all. 



Jos. Hall, Dr. of Divin. 
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THE CONTENTS 

IN GENERALL OF 

the chiefe points aymed at, and 

hoped to be effected by this 

WORKE- 



O teach Schollers how to bee able to 
reade well^ and write true Ortho- 
graphy^ in a short space. 

2. To make them ready in all 
points of Accedence and Gram- 
mar^ to answere any necessary que- 
stion therein. 

3. To say without booke all the usual I and ne- 
cessary rules to construe the Grammar rules ^ to give 
the meanings use, and order of the Rules ; to shew 
the exampleSy and to apply them : which being well 
performed^ will make all other learning easie and 
pleasant. 

4. In the sever all fourmes and Authors to construe 

truelyy and in propriety of words and sence^ to parse of 

themselves y and to give a right reason of every word why 

it must bee so^ and not otherwise ; and to reade the Eng- 

Rsh of the Lectures perfectly out of the Latine. 

5. Out 
c xiii. 
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5. Out of an English Grammaticall translation of 
their Author Sy to make and to construe any part of the 
Latine^ which they have learned to prove that it must be 
so : and so to reade the Latine out of the English^ firsts 
in the plaine Grammaticall order ; after ^ as the wordes 
are placed in the Author^ or in other good composi^ 
tion. Also to parse in Latine^ looking onely upon the 
Translation. 

6. To take their lectures for themselves^ except in the 
very lowest formes^ and first enterers into construction ; or 
to doe it with very Little helpe^ in some more difficult 
things, 

7. To enter surely in making Latine y without dan^ 
ger of making false Latine^ or using any barbarous 
phrase. 

8 . To make true Latine ^ and pure TuUies phrase^ 
and to prove it to be true and pure. To doe this in ordina- 
ry morall matters^ by that time that they have bin but 
two yeeres in construction. 

9. To make Epistles imitating TuUy, short and pi- 
thy ^ in TuUies Latine^ and familiar. 

10. To translate into English^ according to propria 
ety both of words and sense : and out of the English to 
reade the Latine againe^ to prove it^ and give a reason of 
every thing. 

11. To take a piece ^TuUy, or of any other fami- 
liar easie Author^ Grammatically translated^ and in 
propriety of words y and to tume the same out of the trans- 
lation into goood Latine^ and very neere unto the words 
of the Authour ; so as in most you shall hardly dis- 
cerne^ whether it be the Authour s Latine^ or the schol- 
ar's. 

12. To 

xiv. 
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12. To correct their faults of themselves^ when they 
are but noted out unto them^ or a question is asked of 
them. 

13. To be able in each fourme {at any time when- 
soever they shall be apposed of a sudden^ in any part of 
their Authors ^which they have learned) to construe^parse^ 
reade into English j and forth of the translation to con* 
strue and to reade into the Latine of their Authors ;firsty 
into the naturall order ^ then into the order of the Author^ 
or neere unto it. 

14. In Virgin or Horace to resolve any piece y for 
all these points of learnings and to doe it in good ha- 
tine ; 

Construing to give propriety of words and 
sense. 

Scanning the verses^ and giving a reason 
In\ thereof 

Shewing the difficulties of Grammar. 
Observing the elegacies in tropes i^ figures. 
y Noting phrases and Epithetes. 

15. Soto reade over most of the chief e Latine Poets j 
as Viigill, Horace, Persius, &c. by that time that by 
reason of their yeeres^ they be in any measure thought fit 
for their discretion^ togoe unto the University : yea togoe 
thorow the rest of themselves ^ by ordinary helpes. 

1 6. In the Greeke Testament to construe perfectly ^and 
parse as in the Latine ^to reade the Greeke backe again out 
of a translation Latine or English : also to construe ^parse^ 
and to prove it out of the same. To do the like in Isocrates, 
or any familiar pure Greeke Author ; as also in Theog- 
nis, Hesiod, or Homer, and to resolve as in Virgill 
or Horace. 

17. In 
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1 7 . /« the Hebrew to construe perfectly y and to resolve 
as in the Greeke Testament ; and to reade the Hebrstv 
also out of the translation. Which practice of dayly rea^ 
ding somewhat out of the translations into the Originals y 
must needes make them both very cunning in the tongues^ 
and also perfect in the texts of the Originals themsehveSy 
if it be observed constantly ; like as it is in dayly reading 
Latine out of the translation. 

1 8. To answer most of the difficulties in all C las si- 
call Schoole- Authors ; as in Terence, Virgil, Horace, 
Persius, &c. 

1 9. To oppose schollerlike in Latine^ofany Grammar 
question necessary ^ in a good forme of words; both what 
may bee objected against Lillies ruleSy and how to de- 
fend them. 

20. To write Theamesfullof good matter yin pure La- 
tine ^ and with judgement. 

21. To enter to make a verse with delight^ without 
any bodging at all ; and to furnish with copieof Poeticall 
phrase^ out of Ovid, Virgil, and other the best Po- 
ets. 

22. So to imitate and expresse Ovid or Virgil, 
as you shall hardly disceme^ unlesse you know the pla- 
ces, whether the verses be the Authour's or the scholler's : 
and to write verses ex tempore of any ordinary 
Iheames. 

2 3 . To pronounce naturally and sweetely, without vain 
affectation ; and to begin to doe it from the lowest 
fourmes. 

24. To make right use of the matter of their Au- 
thourSy besides the Latine; even from the first begin- 
ners : as of Sententi^e and Confabulatiuncula Pueriles^ 

CatOy 
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CaUyEsofs fables, Tullies Epistles, Tullies Offices, Ovid's 
Metamorphosis, and so on to the highest. To helpe to furnish 
ihemy ^tth variety of the best moral I mattery and with 
mmdersiandingy wisedome and precepts of vertuey as they 
grow ; andwithallto imprint the La tine so in their minds 
thereby y as hardly to be forgotten. 

25. To answer concerning the matter contained in 
their Lectures, in the Latine of their Authors, from the 
lowest fourmeSy and so upward. 

26. To construe any ordinary yf«/A(?r ex tempore. 

27. To come to that facility and ripen esse, as not onely 
w translate leasurefyy (ff with some meditationy both into 
English and Latine, as before in the Sect, or Article 10. 
and 1 1 . but more also, to reade any easie Author forth 
rf Latine into English, and out of a translation of the same 
Grammatically translated, to reade it into Latine a- 
gaine. As Corderius, TerencCy Tullies OfficeSy Tullie 
dc natura Deorum, Apthonius. To doe this in Au- 
thors and places which they are not acquainted with, and 
almost as fast as they are able to reade the Author a- 
kne. 

28. To write fay re in Secretary, Romane,Greeke yHe- 
brue ; as they grow in knowledge of the tongues. 

29. To know all the principall and necessarie Radices, 
Grteke and Hebrue ; and to be able to proceede in all the 
learned tongues of themselves, through ordinary helpeSy 
andmuch more by the worthy helpes &* meanesy to be had 
in the Universities. 

30. To be acquainted with the grounds of Religion, 
and the chief e Histories of the Bible. To take all the sub- 
stance of the SermonSyfor Doctrines, proofes, uses, if they 
keplainely and orderly delivered : and to set them downe 

after- 
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afterwards in a good Latine stile^ or to reade them ex 
tempore in Latine^ out of the English: To conceive and 
answer the several I points of the Sermons y and to make 
a briefs repetition of the whole Sermon without booke. 

31. To be set in the high way^ and to have the rules 
and grounds y how to attaine to the puritie and perfection 
of the Latine tongue^ by their further labour and practice 
in the University. 

32. To grow in our English tongue ^ according to 
their ages andgrowthes in other learning : To utter their 
minds in the same both inproprietie and purity ; and so to 
be fitted for DivinitiCy Law^ or what other calling or fa- 
culty soever they shall be after imployed in. 

3 3 . Finally y thus to proceed together with the tongues in 
the understanding and knowledge of the learnings or mat- 
ter contained in the same. To become alike expert^ in all 
good learning meete for their yeeres and studies ; that so 
proceeding stilly after they are gone from the Grammar 
schooleSy they may become most exquisite in all kinds of 
good learning to which they shall be applied. 

These things may be effected in good sort^ through God^s 
blessing J in the severallfourmsy as the schollers proceed^by 
so many in eachfourme as are apt and industrious^ only by 
the directions following^ if they be constantly observed; If 
the Masters being of any competent sufficiencies will take 
meet paines ; and if the schollers being set to schoole so 
soone as they shall bee meete ^ may be kept to learning ordi- 
narily ^having bookes and other necessary helpe £s? encou- 
ragements. That so all schollers of any towardlinesse and 
diligence may be made absolute Grammarians ^and every 
way fit for the Universitie^ by fifteene yeeres of age; or by 
that time that they shall bee meete by discretion and go- 
vernment. 
xviii. 
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vemment. And all this to bee done with delight and 
ccrtaintiCy bothtomasterandschollerSy with strift and con- 
unrion amongst the schollers themselves^ without that u- 
small ierrour and cruelty ^ which hath beene practised in 
many places^ and without so much as severitie amongst 
good natures. 

How greatly all this would tend to the furtherance of the 
publike goody every one may judge; which yet it will doe so 
much the more^ as the Lord shall vouchsafe a further sup- 
ply j to the several meanes and courses that are thus begun ^ 
by adjoyning daily the helpes and experiments of many mo 
learned men^ of whom we conceive good hope^ that they 
mil be ready to lend their helping hands^ to theperfiting 
of so good a Worke. 
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To the loving leader. 




Ourteous Reader, who ten- 
derest the poore Countrey 
schooles, for which this la- 
bour hath been undertaken, 
or didst ever feele or know 
the wants in many of them, 
accept my willing minde 
for their good. And take 
this Impression as not set foorth, but chiefely to 
the end, to have store of Copies, to goe to many 
learned wel-willers to the Worke, for their helpe : 
like as it hath heretofore, to sundry much reveren- 
ced for their learning and wisedome. Of all whom, 
I humbly intreate their kinde assistance, for a- 
mending that which is amisse ; by adding what is 
wanting, cutting off whatsoever is superfluous, 
changing what is unbefitting, and reducing every 
thing into the right order : That it may speedily 
come forth more plaine and perfect ; and thereby, 
if not themselves, yet their friends may reape 
some benefit of their labours. For the liberty and 
boldnesse used in it, consider that it is but a Dia- 
logue to incite & encourage others ; as, I tooke it, 
ferre more profitable and delightsome to rcade, 

then 
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then a bare narration. All who are friendly and urx- 
fained favourers of good learning, will (I hope) 
thinke so of it. It shall wrong no man willingljr : 
farre be that from mee. I will right them againe, 
so soone as 1 know it. Be the faults never so many, 
through my weakenesse and want of mecre leasure 
(as they must needs bee the moe, by my absence 
from the Presse) yet time, I trust wil reforme them . 
In the meane while, let my travell and the good 
things weigh against the rest. For the length of it, 
remember for whome I write, even the meanest 
teachers and learners : with whom though I some- 
time use repetitions, I cannot be over-plaine ; 
sith they commonly get so little of short Treatises, 
be they never so learned. Cosider also, that I would 
hide nothing, which God hath vouchsafed me in 
my search : that out of all, the most profitable may 
be selected, & in the mean time the best only used. 
And for the matter of the Dialogue, take it as that 
which is desired to be effected in time ; and which 
I hope all shall finde, when once the helpes belong- 
ing hereunto, shall be supplied and perfected. 

Account this, but as a meere entrance into the 
work : which if seven yeeres shall bring to perfecti- 
on fully to accomplish that which is wished, I shall 
thinke my paines most happily bestowed, if God 
so farre forth prolong my daies. I seeke not my 
selfe : if I may doe some little service to God and 
my Countrey, 1 have enough. I oppose my selfe to 
none. Shew my oversight in love, and I will amend 
it. I prescribe to none : no, not the meanest ; but 
onely desire to learn of all the learned, to helpe the 

unlearned, 
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unlearned. In the worke I take nothing to my selfe, 
but the wants. What I received of others, I recei- 
ved to this end ; after full triall made of them, to 
publish them for the common good. This I have 
professed from the beginning of my travell. I 
would also give every one his due particularly, 
what I have had of him ; and will, if it shall bee 
thought meete. I have promised nothing but my 
labour : that I have and doe desire to performe to 
my abilitie and above. The weaker I am, the fitter 
shall I bee to apply my selfe to the simplest : and 
the more honour God shall have, if hee shall 
give that blessing unto it, which I do humbly beg. 
If any man shall oppose, and detract from these my 
labours ; forasmuch, as he shall therein (as I take it) 
shew himselfe an enemie to the common good of 
the present Age, and of all posteritie (the benefit 
whereof^ as God is my witnesse, 1 have intended 
prind|>ally in these my endeavours) I can but be 
sorry, and pray for bim. 



Thine in Christ, 
J.B. 
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FOr the manner of proceeding used in this warke^ 
it is prescribed in the preface to the reader^ which 
is set before our common Grammar : where //, 
having shewed the inconvenience of the diversitie of 
Grammars and teachings doth direct thus ; 

Wherefore it is not amisse, if one seeing by triall 
an easier and readier way, then the common sort of 
Teachers doe, would say that he hath proved it, 
and for the commodity allowed it ; that others not 
knowing the same, might by experience prove the 
like, and then by proore reasonable judge the like : 
not heereby excluding the better way when it is 
found ; but in the meane season forbidding the 
worse. 



Of 
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OF GRAMMATICALL 

Translations. 

Here is a way (saith Master Mr. A$kam*i 
Askame) touched in the first '• ^^^^ 
book of Cicero de Oratore, which P^^^" ' • 
wisely brought into schoolcs, 
truly taught, and constantly u- 
sed, would not onely take 
wholly away that butcherly 
feare in making Latines, but would also with ease 
and pleasure, and in short time, as I know by good 
experience, worke a true choise and placing of 
words, a right ordering of sentences, an easie un- 
derstanding of the tongues, a readinesse to speake, 
a facility to write, a true judgement both of his 
owne, and other men's doings, what tongue soe- 
ver he doth use. 

This way, as he sheweth, is by causing the schol- 
Icr first to understand the matter which hee lear- 
neth: secondly, to construe truly: thirdly, to parse 
exactly: fourthly, to translate into English plainly: 
fifthly, to translate out of the English into the La- 
tine of the Author againe: and so after to compare 
with the Author how neere he came unto it. Fi- 
nally, by much translating both wayes, chiefely 

out 
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out of the English into Latine, as he setteth downe 
in the beginning of his second booke ; and herebjr 
he saw those strange experiments of the increase 
of learning, which he reporteth of Master John 
fVhitneyy and others. Now, whereas these things 
are very hard to bee performed in the common 
schooles ; especially for lacke of time to trie and 
compare every schoUer's translation, and ever gi- 
ving them new pieces to translate, and those such 
as are meete for every fourme ; by the meanes of 
these translations of our first schoole Authors, all 
these things may be performed in every Author 
and fourme, most certainly & constantly, and with 
much ease and delight both to Master and Schol- 
lers; as I trust will be found. The manner hereof I 
have set downe in the 8. Chapter, and others fol- 
lowing. Therefore since the time that God made 
these knowne unto me (which was about some 
foure yeeres agoe or not much above, upon the 
occasion of a late worthy experiment related unto 
mee, confirming the testimonie of Master Askam) I 
have laboured in these translations, above all other 
things. First, to finde out the Grammar rule of con- 
struing truly and perfectly, wherby to guide these 
translations, & whereupon they chiefely depend : 
Secondly, to find out the particular uses and bene- 
fits of them : Thirdly, to finde out and set downe 
such directions, as whereby to frame the transla- 
tions to serve for all the uses most plainly: Fourth- 
ly, to translate so many of our first Authors after 
the same manner, as since that time I have had oc- 
casion for my schollers in each fourme to reade : 

Fifthly, 

xxvi. 
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Fifthly, to have certaine triall and experience of 
every thing, so much as in this time I could ; and up- 
on triall to commend them to Schooles, to helpe 
hereby to bring into Schooles that excellent way 
of learning, which he so highly commendeth, 
and whereof I have very great hope ; and 
so by them a perpetuall benefit to all 
schooles and good learning: which 
I unfainedly wish and 
pray for. 



Advertisement by the Printer, 

Courteous Reader, whereas in the later end of this Book 
it is signified in what forwardnesse the Author's tran- 
slation oiSententiiB Pueriles and CatOy are; take notice also 
that bis booke entituled, The Poasing of the Accedence, is 
since come to my hands, and likely to come forth at the 
same time with Cato. 
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Ludus Literartus: 

OR, 

The Grammar Schoole. 

CHAP. I. 

A Discourse betweene two Schoolemasters^ concerning 

their function. In the end determining a conference 

about the best way of teachings and the manner 

of their proceeding in the same. 



Spoudeus. 



Philoponus. 




Spoud. 
OD save you, good Sir : I am glad 
to see you in health. 

Phil. What, mine old acquain- 
tance, M. Spoudeus? 

Spoud. The very same, Sir. 
Phil. Now, I am as right glad 
to see you well ; you are hearti- 
ly welcome to this my poore 
house. 

Spoud. Sir, I give you many thankes. 
PhU. But how have yo done these many yeeres ? 
Spoud. I thanke God I have had good health, ever since 
we lived in the Colledge together : but for my time, I have '^^J^.^'/^^^ ^^. 
spent it in a fruitlesse, wearisom, and an unthankfull office ; ^tnarilyynaru' 
in teaching a poore countrey schoole, as I have heard, that lome^ tkankeUue. 

your 

A 
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your selfe have also beene imployed in the same kinde of 
life, and am therefore perswaded, that you have had some 
experience of my griefe. 

Phil, Experience, say you ? yea indeed I have had so 

much experience of that whereof you now complaine, that 

if all other things were according thereunto, I might bee 

able to teach very many. But I pray you Sir, what good 

occasion hath brought you into these parts? It is a wonder 

to see you in this countrey. I should hardly have knowne 

you (it is so long since we lived together, now above twen- 

tie yeeres, and also for that you seeme to mee so aged) but 

that I did better remember your voice, then your favour. 

They who Aave Spoud. Sir, y ou See the pro verbe verified in me ; Cura/act'/ 

felt the evils of cuTtos, Cares and troubles have made me aged long before 

labouring with- my time. As for my journey, a very great and necessarie oc- 

out fruit tn their casion hath driven me intothese quarters, to come even un- 

ther'sfa^'lahour ^° you,to scek your helpe and direction, in a matter where- 

nor cost to helpe in (I hope) you may exceedingly pleasure me, without hurt 

the same, any Way, or so much as the least prejudice unto your selfe. 

Phil. You might thinke me very unkinde,and forgetfull 
of our ancient love, if I should not be ready to shew you 
Tffor to Mine a ^^V kindnesse ; especially sith you have taken so long* a 
little politic^ journey unto me. But I pray you what is the matter? 
experience, or to Spoud, The matter (if you wil give me leave) is this. I have 
see fashions, ma- heard that you have long taken great paines in teaching ; 

Ihlin'bothbyiea ^^^ ^^^^ °^ ^^^® yeeres, you have set your selfe wholly to 
and land, into this happy kinde of travell ; to finde out the most plaine, 
enemies* coun- easie, and sure waies of teaching, for the benefit both of 
tries, to the ba- your selfe, and Others: whereby you have attained much 
Ttb'"fbd*""d ^^PPy knowledge in this behalfe. Now my long journey 
soule-hoUmuch ^^^^ been for this same very purpose, to desire some confe- 
more ought ve rence With you, and to intreat your loving favour & helpe. 
to travell at \ should thinke my selfe for ever bound unto you, if you 
bome,amongit would vouchsafc to impart unto me some of those experi- 
^gaine^lastinr ments, which I have been certainly informed, that by your 
comfort in our travels you havc obtained. For, I myselfe have so long la- 
Uboursf boured in this moiling and drudging life, without any fruit 

to 
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tospeakeof^and with so many discouragements and vexa- Many honest mnd 
tions in stead of any true comfort, that I waxe utterly wea- ^^"/^'^ SchooU- 
ric of my place, and my life is a continuall burden unto me: Si^r^/IrtWr?* 
Insomuch as that it causeth me to feare, that God never incontUi^l 
called me to this function, because I see his blessing so lit- ditcwunt tho^ 
tie upon my labours; neither can I finde any delight there- r^w lackt of 
in: ^rhereas, notwithstanding, I heare of some others, and hnovUdgt of a 
even of our old acquaintance, whom God blesseth great- ^^jj^l^'^ 
ly in this calling; though such be verie rare, some one or Somtfiw God 
two spoken of almost in a whole countrey. muck bUsseth in 

Phil. Indeed I have travelled in this too unthankefull a '^" ^olUng^ 
calling (as you doe most justly complaine) and that in all '^^^^J^^ ^' 
this time, since we lived together. In the greatest part wher- ''^ '^^^^' 
of,I have been well acquainted with your griefes and vexa- 
tions ; which are no other then doe ordinarily waite upon 
this our function : yet this I thankefully acknowledge (ac- 
cording to your former speech, and to give you likewise 
some reviving) that now of late, since I set my selfe more 
conscionably and earnestly to seeke out the best waies of 
teaching by inquiring, conferring and practicing constant- 
ly all the most likely courses, which I could heare or devise, 
God hath granted unto me, to finde so great contentation 
and joy of this same labour in my schoole,that it hath swal- 
lowed up the remembrance of all my former grievances. ^More true con- 
For I doe plainelysee such a change, that now I doe not on- tentment may 
\j labour in my place usually without griefe, or any wea- be found in this 
rinesse at all, but that I can take ordinarily more true ^fli^^'I^^J^^^- 
delig'fat and pleasure in following my children (by obser--^*^ Recreation'" 
ving" the earnest strife and emulation which is amongst tvbatsoeyer, 
them, which of them shall doe the best, and in the sensi- 
ble increase of their learning and towardnesse) then anie 
one can take in following hawkes and hounds, or in anie 
other the pleasantest recreation, as I verily pers wade my 
selfe. And the rather, because after my labour ended, my ^^</^«{' «/ f^' 
chiefest deh'g-ht is in the remembrance thereof ; and in ll^l' !/LT/ 

• • /• j_i. • At r t <«i sweetest in tot 

the consideration of the certaine good, that I know shall remembrance 0/ 
come thereby f both unto Church and Common-wealth : it after. 

and 
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and also that my labour and service is acceptable to the 

Lord, though all men should be unthankfull. So that now 

I am never so well, as when I am most diligent in my place. . 

Knowledge snd Yea, I doe seemetomy selfe to findwithall so great a bles- 

f>ractice of the sing upon my labours, above all former times, that if I had 

belt courses will knowne the same courses from the beginning, I doe assure 

much augment j^jy selfe that I had done ten times more good, and my 

oJr labours whole life had been full of much sweet contentment, in re- 

andjiii ourl^es gard of that which it hath bin. Although my labours have 

with content- never been Utterly unprofitable, but that I have still sent 

«<«' forth for every yeere, some' unto the Universities, and they 

approved amongst the better sort of those which have 

come thither : yet this hath beene nothing to that good 

which I might undoubtedly have done. 

Feelin of the Spoud, Sir,Iamperswadedthatyouspeakeasyouthinke: 

griefeand vant and therefore I doe grow into greater hope, that you ha- 

0/ othersy mill ving had SO much experience of the griefe in the one, and 

make us more joy in the Other, will be more compassionate of me, and 

compassionate, more readie also to impart your experiments with me, to 

make me partaker of your comfort. 

Phil, For communicating unto you, for your helpe and 
fVe are but comfort, what God hath made knowne unto me, I take it 
Stewards of Gods ^q be my dutie. We all of us know the danger of hiding our 
gifts,and to e ^5^]^^^ qj. keeping backe our debt, when the Lord having* 

accountable for . i^-i'l- j ^.i. 11 ^ •*. 

every talent, giveu US abilitie, doth Call Upon us to pay it. 

Spoud. I thank God unfainedly (good Sir) for this heartie 
affection, which I doe finde in you, and for this readinesse 
to communicate with mee the fruits of your travels. You 
Whatouraffeai. shallsee,Ihope,that I shall receive them, with likealacritie 
'« TbtuTdteIn *°^ thankfulnesse, and be as readie to imploy them to the 
deceiving any* ^cst, to doe my uttcrmost service in my place and calling 
speciall blessing hereafter. So that although my first beginnings have bin 
from the Lord : small, through ignorance of better courses, yet I trust my 
as namely^ dt- after-fruits shallmuch increase. H ereby my last dayes shall 
^walke!^e '^ P^'oove my best, and make some amends for that which is 
fruitfully in our P^st I and also my new comforts shall sweeten all the re- 
calling, mainder of my life, and make me likewise to forget the 

dales 
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daies that are past. How true is that Proverbe of wise 5a- 
lomon^ that heavinesse in the heart of man doth bring it 
down, but a good word doth rejoyce it ? You have revived 
mj heart, and put new spirits into mee, by that which you 
have already said. 

J^hil, The Lord will revive you, I hope, and all of us also How the way of 
who labour in this toiling kind; by causing us to find more all good Uar- 
sound fruit, and pleasant content in our teaching, then ever "'"^ '^y ^' 
yet we felt; if we will butset our selves to seeke of him, and JJ^^^ ""fJtZ 
readily impart our several experiments for the good of all: '^l^^ 
if withall we will receive thankefully, and cheerefully put 
in practice those gracious helpes of so many learned men, 
which he in this last age of the world hath afforded aboun- 
dantly, above all former times, very many whereof lie ut- 
terly hid and unknowne to the greatest sort, unto this day: 
And that partly through lack of care and conscience, to do Many most xtor. 
that good which we might, and ought in our places; partly th ^^^P' h^ "'- 
through extreme unthankfulnes, neglecting the rich gifts '"'6' ^tdfiom 
of the Lord, so plentifully powred down from heaven upon '^J^^^^rougb^* 
oSyto leave the world more without excuse. But as for mine ^Luct, 
owne selfe,a]l that I can promise is,onely my study and de- 
are, to doe you and all other the greatest good that ever I 
shall be able ; and hereunto we have ail bound our selves. 
If I know any thing wherein 1 have, or you may receive 
benefit, I acknowledge it wholly where it is due, even to 
him "who giveth liberally to all who seeke him aright, and 
casteth no man in the teeth. And resting upo his rich boun- 
ty for a further supply, if you shall propound in order the 
particular points, wherein you would wish my advice, I 
shal very willingly go on with you, and acquaint you with 
all things which hitherto I have learned in all my search, 
and more hereafter as his wisdome shall adde unto me. 

Sptmd, I rejoice in your confidence, & with that so it may 
bee. In the, meane time I like well of your motion, of go- 
ing thorow in order the principall matters of difHcuitie. If 
at^Tziore you shall thinke meete, I shall reduce all to cer- 
taiae heads, which a friend of mine shewed unto mee of 

late, 
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late, set down in a certain Table, which it may be that your 
selfe have seene. 

Phil, Let me heare what was contained in it, and then I 
shall soone answer you, whether I have seene it or no. 

Spoud, There was contained in it, a briefe summe of sun- 
dry particular benefits, which may bee brought to Gram- 
mar schooles, to make schollers very perfect in every part 
of good learning meet for their yeeres ; and that all both 
Masters and Schollers may proceede with ease, certainty 
and delight, to fit all apt Schollers for the Universitie eve- 
ry way, by fifteene yeeres of age. Concerning which seve- 
rall heads, although it were a most happy worke if they 
could be attained unto (all of them being in my minde ve* 
ry excellent,and indeed the whole, such a worke as must 
needs bring a perpetuall benefit, both to Church, and 
Common-wealth, and that not onely to the present, but to 
all succeeding ages) yet that I may speake freely, what I 
conceive of them, many of them seeme very strange unto 
me. And, although I will not say that they are utterly im- 
possible : yet indeed I take them to be altogether unlikely; 
considering the continuall paines and vexation that my 
selfe have undergone, and yet could never come in many 
of them, neere unto the least part thereof, 

Phil. By that little which you have mentioned, I take it 

that I have seene the very same: and for them I doe not on- 

All thi things ly thinke it, but also doe know assuredly, that by the I^rd^s 

mentioned in the gracious assistance &blessing, through Constant diligence 

contents, may be they may be all effected ; for that I have knowne so much 

T/iencTZf ^^'^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^* ^^ ^^ sufficient to induce any man ther- 
standi and God's unto: besides that they doe all stand upon plain e and sure 
blessing, grounds,as I trust I am able to make evident demonstrati- 

See the particu- on in each particular,so as any man of understanding may 
lars in the con- perccive clcerely, that they may be done. Neither doe I 
^th^ books! doubt but to satisfie you in every point, and to cause you to 
yeeld unto the evidence hereof, before we part, if you will 
but onely aske and still shew me wherein you are not satis- 
fied. Moreover, I am so very confident herein, not onely 

upon 
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upon mine owne reason and experience, but because I 
have kdowne the judgements of sundry very learned and 
experienced both Schoolemasters and others, who have 
beene acquainted with these selfe-same heads, which you 
have mentioned, who, though at the first reading of them, 
they have beene of your judgement, and have thought as 
you doe, yet within a quarter of an houre after that they 
have taken a little triall, in some of the most unlikely, and 
seen the reason of them, have rested fully satisfied and assu- 
red of the whole, that all might be done, as standing on the 
likegrounds. And therefore I have no cause to distrust the 
like successe with your selfe. 

Spoud, Sir, if you shall doe this for me, I shall acknow- 
ledge my selfe to have received a very great benefit, and be 
thankfull unto the Lord & to your selfe as his instrument; 
and doe my uttermost endevour to put them all constantly 
in practice, that I may confirme them by mine owne expe- 
rience, and finde the same happy comfort, that your selfe 
have done. 

I will therefore beginne in order according unto those 
heads, and so propound the questions,how each thing may 
be done, and desire your answer unto them severally. 

Phil. Nay rather,forthe manner of proceeding, I take this The most taste 
to be izx more easie and commodious to us both, and wher- and profitable 
by God may direct this conference so, as to profit many o- «««f*'' ^fpj^^ 
thers besides our selves; Togo thorowall the whole course ^J^"^'" ' " 
of learning, from the first step, beginning at the very first *^ 
Elements, even at the A.B.C.and so to ascend to the high- 
est top of learning, which can bee required in Grammar 
schooles; to make a schollereach way fit for the University. 
Thus to run thorow all the necessary points appertaining 
to the same, as neere as we can remember; To make hereby 
the whole way easie and ready to all good learning, and to 
ranke every head in the right order & proper place, accor- 
ding to the due manner of proceeding in Schooles. So wee 
may insert these points which you have spoken of; dividing 
the whole into several Chapters, for the full distinguishing 

and 
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and plain setting down of every matter. To the end there- 
fore that I may bee the better guided and occasioned to 
impart all things unto you, I shall request you, first to pro- 
pound all the severall points of learning in order, from 
point to point as wee proceed. Secondly, in the propoun- 
ding of them, to shew mee in every one, what course you 
your selfe have taken, wherein you have found so little fruit 
or comfort, as you complaine, and which you thinke to be 
most ordinary in thecountreyschooles. Wherein you shall 
faile in omitting any necessary head or Chapter, or in mis- 
placing any, I shall afford you my best direction. 

Spoud. I will accomplish your desire so well as I can. I 
doubt not of your patience, seeing you take mee thus of a 
suddaine ; and that you who have better thought of these 
things, wil guide me continually, until we have gone tho- 
row the whole. 

PhiL I trust you are so perswaded of mee. Therefore I 
pray you begin. 



CHAP. II. 

When the Scholler should first be set to the 

Schoole. 



to the ichooU. 



Spaud. 

The jirst point, ^ I ^Hat I may begin at the very first entrance of the 
Hoxf soone the I Schoole : let me inquire this of you, how soon you 
childe is to be set JL would have your childe set unto the Schoole; for 

I thinke that worthy to be first knowne, if so be 
that you purpose to have your scholler fitted for the Uni- 
versitie, by fifteene yeeres of age. 

P/ii'l, I like your reason well, to enter there. But to the 
intent that I may more fully make knowne unto you, what 
I thinke, and have found in this behalfe, let mee heare first 
of you, as I wished in generall,at what age you use in your 
countrey, to set your children to begin to learne. 

Spoud, 
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Spoud, For the time of their entrance with us, in our 
countrej schooles, it is commonly about seven or eight tj-^^^ ^^^ ^y^^^ 
jeeres old: sixe is verysoone. If any beginne so early, they ^n/ entrance 
are rather sent to the schoole to keepe them from troubling- in countrey 
the hoase at home, and from danger, and shrewd tumes, '^^oofes^ ^' *'><« 
then for any great hope and desire their friends have that °^ "^^'' 
they should learne any thing in effect. 

7%/. I finde that therein first is a very great want gene- 1%'„^';^Z '"'^ 
rally; for that the child, if hee be of any ordinary toward- ^ardHneise, to 
nesse and capacitie, should begin at fiveyeere old at the ut- begin to Uame 
termost, or sooner rather. My reasons are these : about ji^e yeere 

1. Because that then children will begin to conceive of ^^' 
instruction, and to understand ; and bee able not onely to j '"i^gcause they 

. know their letters, to spell and to reade, but also to take a sre then meet to 
delight therein, and to strive to goe before their fellowes. conceive ofUar^ 
Experience heerein will quickely teach every one, who ningyandtode. 
shall make triall of it, if so be that they doe follow a right ^'^^' '" "* 
course. 

2. Very reason must needs perswade every one of this. 2 For that they 
For, if they bee apt much before dw^ yeeres of age, are apt much soo- 
to learne shrewdnesse, and those things which are hurtfuU, %^rewdness7 and 
ivfaich they must bee taught to unlearne again e ; why are ^^o^, M/n^/ 
they not as well fit to learne those things which are good x^bicb are burt. 
and profitable for them, if they be entred and drawne on in/»^^* 

such a manner,asthey may take a delight and finde a kinde 
of sport and play in the same? This delight may and ought 
to be in all their progresse, and most of all in their first en- 
trance, to make them the better to love the schoole, and 
learning, as we shall see after. 

3. Manyof them doe learne so much untowardnesse and 3 Toa^oidmuch 
naughtinesse amongst other rude children, in that time fudenesseyand 
before they come to schoole, that they are worse for it con- ^ ''^!°^ ^^\:,i. 
tmually after : and also they feele such sweetnesse m play they fceU in play 
Bnd idlenesses as they can hardly bee framed to leave and'idlenesse. 
it, and to take a delight in their bookes without very much 

adoe. 

4. This 
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4 This age is ^. This first age IS that wherein they are most pliant, and 
TT 'iS'^^ ^" "^^y ^^® bended and fashioned most easily to any g-ood 
ined\ wood* course. And being thus accustomed to good things from 
thinp. their infancie, and kept so much as may be, from all practice 

and sight of evill, custome becomes unto them another na- 
ture. So great a thing it is (according to the old proverbe) 
to accustome children, even from their tender yeeres ; and 
so undoubtedly true is that common verse, 

Qtio semel est imbuta tecens seruabit odorem testa diu, 

5 Two or three 5. Above all these this is a principall benefit, that by this 
yeires may U meanes two or three yeeres may well be gained, to fit your 
gMtned by tbts Scholler SO muchsooner for the Universitie, or for any ho- 
w«w"/br"2i' ' nest trade or calling. So that a child thus entred rightly, shall 
Uniwrsitie, or doe much more at eight yeeres old, then another so negle- 
other imploi. cted Can doe at ten, or it may bee at eleven or twelve. Also 
ments^ which is many such shall be meete for trades and like imployments^ 
no small benefit, when theyhave no learning to fit them thereunto. Thismust 

needs be a great griefe to the Parents of such, whose chil- 
dren have so lost their time, as it is a joy to others whose 
children have beene so well brought up, when they see 
their children compared together. 

6 Parents ought^ 6. Lastly, our time being so short, it much concemeth 
1 ^^^^Yid '" every parent, to see their children to have the best educa- 
wood edlcathm' tion and instruction, which is the chiefepatrimonie, and the 
before their eyes, greatest comfort and hope both of the Parents and Chil- 
so soon as may be. dren, and also of their houses and posteritie. And this so 

soone as ever may bee, to fit them for some profitable im- 
ploiment for Church or Common- wealth. 
•n^' V Spoud. But they will say with us, that it will hinder the 

their oA ^^^^^^ ^^ their children to be set to schoole so young. 

'^Am. * A P^^' Let the schoole be made unto them a place of play: 
The schoole be- and the children drawn on by that pleasant delight which 
ing rightly used^ ought to be, it Can then no more hinder their growth then 
^'^^ml ^'b^"^ ^^^^^ P^^y ^^^^' ^"^ rather further it, when they sit at their 
Mr'pUy, '" ^^^® • besides that continuall experience doth confute this 
errour. 
Ob. 2. Spoud. Bee it so as you say : yet this is a received opinion, 

that 
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that it will cause them to hate the schoole, whe they should ^' w/V/ cause 
be set to it in good earnest. '^^^ ^^ 

PhtL Nay rather it is clean contrary: for being acquain- '^'"""'^^ 
ted with the schoole so young, and with the sport and plea- Tbey mil rathir 
sure which they finde amongst other children there ; and love it better, 
also being kept from feeling the overmuch sweetnesse in 
play, it shall cause them to love & to delight in the schoole 
continually, and to goe on without any repining, or so 
mach as thinking of being away from the schoole : where- 
as they being nuzled up in play abroad, are very hardly 
reclaimed and weaned from it, to sticke to their bookes in- 



Spaud. But yet it is thought that they can get but little . o^« 3- 
learning then, being so very young, and therefore there is IJ^^l^^^^re 
the smaller losse of a yeere or two, at that time. ^^ tmo then, 

PhiL Thelosse will bee found in the end, although it bee a. 

indeed in the beginning. For looke how many yeeres they r^ /w« ^J « 
lose in the beginning if they bee apt, so many in the end ^'Jf ^^^ J'^' 
they will bee shorter, of such of their fellowes, who are but ^*^^^ '" ' * 
of their owne age, and applied all alike being of like capa- 
citie. Therefore, as wee will not let them lose a day, when 
they growe towards the Universitie, so neither should we 
^when they are young ; but prevent this losse, and take the 
time in the beginning. 

SpoutL We see notwithstanding some very long ere ever ob. 4. 
they begin, who then goe forward with it the fastest of all. They wllUame 

PhiL It is true in some pregnant wits, and who are indu- the faster. 
strious:butyoushallhaveothersasblockishanddull. Also, ^ . r^\ ^ 
fortho8e,if theygo so fast in the rudiments & first grounds, ila^ingat 
how much more would they doe so at the same time in bet- these yeeres. 
ter studies? Neither can they havehalfe that learning in all 
things, which others of like age and aptnesse have, who have 
been well applyed from their first yeeres. 

Spaud. I yeeld to all which you have said in this be- 
halfe ; and I doe see plainely the exceeding benefits, that 
must needs come hereby, especially in gaining of time ; 
iftbejmsLy bee entred in that playing manner, and goe for- 
ward 
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ward with alacritie and contention ; and moreover sOt 
that they bee not any way overloaded or discouraged, nor 
yet indangered, by the overcharging of their wits and me- 
mories. 

Phtl, For that take you no feare; youshall (God willing) 
see the evidence of that, and a plaine direction in every 
Chapter, how to proceede in thateasie and playing kinde. 
Therefore, if you be satisfied in this, let us come unto the 
next point. 

Spoiid. Very gladly Sir: for I longtoheare this, how you 
would teach your child being so yong,toreade so soon and 
readily. 

PhtL I like the point well : proceed according to your 
order. 



CHAP. III. 

How the Scholler may be taught to reade English 

speedily^ to fit him the sooner^ and better for 

the Grammar Schoole. 



B. 
1 



Spoud, 

Efore wee enter into this question, let me put you 

in minde of one thing, which doth much trouble 

t^ce IfhliZl JL^mee concerning this very matter. That it seemeth 

the Grammar to mcc an Unreasonable thing, that the Grammar 

sc hooks troubled Schooles should bee troubled with teaching A.B.C. see- 

tcith teaching jng it is SO great a hinderance to those paines which wee 

^'^*^* should take with our Grammar Schollers, for whom wee 

are appointed : Because it doth take up almost one halfe 

of our time, and thereby doth deprive us of a chiefe 

part of the fruit of our labours ; especially when our 

mindes are so distracted, and our thoughts carried so 

many wayes, to doe good to all. The very little ones in 

a towne, in most countrey townes which are of any big- 

nesse 
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nesse,woald require a whole man, of themselves, to bee al- 

waieshearing, poasing& following them, so as they ought 

to be applyed : for continuall applying in a right course, is 

in this and all other parts of learning, above all other Continual appi - 

meanes. Andyoungones, by alittle slaking our hands, run i„g ,-^ ^ rigbt 

fasterbacke, then ever they went forward ; as boates going course is above 

up the streame. «'' meanes. 

Besides, it is an extreme vexation, that we must be toiled 
amongst such little petties, and in teaching such matters, 
whereof wee can get no profit, nor take any delight in our 
labours. 

Phil. I am well inured with this grievance, which you 
speake of, and doe know by long experience your com- 
plaint to bee too just in this behalfe. I myselfe have com- 
plained of it many a time. For it were much to be wished, 
that none might bee admitted to the Grammar schooles, 
untillthey wereableto readeEnglish : as namely, that they 
could reade the New Testament perfectly, and that they 
were in their Accidences, or meet to enter into them. There How this might 
might bee some other schoole in the towne, for these little ^' remedied by 
ones to enter them. It would helpe some poore man or wo- '**?" ?'*/'* , 
man, who knew not how to live otherwise, and who might ^^„^ foAhis 
doediatwell, if they were rightly directed. Also it would be purpose, 
suchan ease to all Grammar Schoolemasters, as they might 
doe much more good in their places. Wherefore, all such fhe redresse of 
Scboolemasters who are incumbred with this inconveni- it to be fought, 
ence, are not onely to wish, but also to labour to have it 
reformed in their severall schooles. Yet notwithstanding, To be borne 
whereitcannotbe redressed, it must be borne with wisdome w/rA patience 
and patience as an heavy burden. Patience shall make it ^^'^'_ ". ^""^' 
much more Hg^ht. And therefore every one is to doe his 
best indeavour, to know how to make it most easie, if it 
doe lie upon him. Moreover, seeing we purpose, God wil- 
Ung, to goe tborow all the whole course of learning, and 
stbo aitb our labour is to finde out the meanes, whereby to 
make the iray plaine, to traine up every childe from 
the very first entrance into learning, (as was said) 

untill 



be remedied. 
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untill wee have brought him into the Universitie, we can- 
not omit any point, which may tend unto the fame, much 
lesse the first steppe of all. For, a child well entred is halfe 
The first entring "^ade : accordingtothat Proverbe, Princtptunifdimidzufn 
of children to be toHus, The foundation well layd, the building must needs 
looked to care- goe forward much more happily. This is specially true in 
fi^h* learning ; wherein children feeling a sweetnesse in the be- 

ginning, are very much incouraged, as daily experience 
will manifest to every one. 

Spoud. I see well the necessitie of undergoing this bur- 
den, in those places where remedy cannot be had, without 
greater inconveniences. And therefore, sith that necessitie 
hath no law, nor for myselfe I know no meanes how to 
bee freed from it ; Iprayyouletusreturneagaineunto the 
point, and let mee still intreat of you your best direction, 
To teach to reade '^ make this burden so light as may bee. This is a things 
mell in a tbort worth the diligence of all, who must be imployed amongst 
tinuy is of great little oucs : to wit, to teach children how to read well, and 
P''9fif* to pronounce their letters truly ; as also to spell right, and 

to know how to write true Orthography in a short space. 
For (that I may acknowledge the truth, and which hath bin 
nosmalldiscredituntomee inthisbehalfe) I have had some 
Qriefe anddis- who have bcene with me, two or three yeeres, before they 
credit of the could reade Well. And that which hath yet been much more 
want or t ts, grievous to me. I have sometimes beene so abashed and 
ashamed, that I have not knowne what to say, when some 
being alittle discontented, ortaking occasion to quarrell a- 
bout paying my stipend, have cast this in my teeth, that 
their children have been under me sixe or seven yeeres, and 
yet have not learned to reade English well. I myselfe have 
also knowne, that their complaints have been true in part ; 
though I have taken all the paines with them that ever I 
could devise. ThereforegoodSir,setdowneasplainelyand 
shortly as you can, how this may be helped. Both myselfe 
and many others shal be much beholden for your direction 
in this first entrance. For my maner of entring them, it is 
that which I take to be everywhere : to teach & hearethem 

so 
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so oft over untill they can say a lesson, and so to a new. 
Phil, I likemrise have been well acquainted with this your 
tnmble : and therefore I will indevour, to afford you so 
much as I have yet learned, how to avoid these clamours ; 
and how any poore man who will imploy his paines, may 
learn to teach children to read well in a short time, though 
this may seeme unbefitting our profession. 

First the childe is to be taught, how to call every letter, i To reseh chiU 
pronouncing- each of them plainely, fully and distinctly ; I ^''^ ^^ ^ ^^^ 
meane, in a distinct and differing sound, each from others, XlZ/^^T/*" 
and zXso naturally, from the very first entrance to learning, righu 
More specially to bee carefiill, for the right pronouncing 
the five vowels, in the first place, as a, e^i^o^u. Because these oindfrtt tbt 
are first and most naturall, and doe make a perfect sound, fi^* Vowels. 
so that they may bee pronounced fully of themselves ; 
and they being* rig^htly uttered, all the rest are more plaine. 
After these vo^vels, to teach them to pronounce every o- 
therletter : which are therefore called Consonants, because xbi Consonant 
they cannot make a perfect sound of themselves, without a 
Vowcll. 

This may be done, and also the teaching of children to Right calling the 
spell any syllable, before the child do know any letter on ''^"'* ^ifo''* '^ 
the booke ; and that, some wise and experienced doe hold f'^^''^ ^^' 
thesurestandbestcourse. Buttheyare,atleast,tobetaught ^""^ ' ""* 
to pronounce their letters thus, as they doe leame them ; to 
prevent the griefe and wearisomnesse of teaching them to 
forget evil customes in pronouncing, which they tooke 
npintbeirfirst ill learning. And so ever in teaching to read, 
the teachers are to continue the like care of sweet and natu- 
ral] pronunciation. 

Secondly, for the knowing of the letters (besides that 2 Hov to teach 
common manner practised in Schooles, which is by oft ^J*'^'**" '^ ^"•^ 
readiog over all the letters forwards and backwards untill ,,1^11^'^' 
tbeycansaytheoi) theymaybe much furthered thus ; That To cause tbem 
is, bycausing'the childe to find out, and to shew you which tofnde out any 
is4j,whicb3,whichc,which/,andsoanyothcr letter. First ^*''"^' 
to finde them in the Alphabet, then in any other place. 

Or 
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The surer vay is Or if you Will let them learne but one letter at once, untill 
to learne hut one they can readily know or finde out that letter in any place, 
erter at once. ^^^ after that another in the same manner : This is holden 
the surer and more easie way : But this at your owne judg^e- 
ment. 
^ How to teach 3. You may helpe them to Spell thus, besides that course 
to spell, which is usuall. Let so many as are beg^inners, or who can- 

not reade perfectly, stand together, and then poase them 
without booke, one by one. First, in syllables of two let- 
ters, ds they are set downe in their A. B.C. and where one 
Af. Coott Eng- misseth, lethisnext fellow tell : if hecannot, then, let some 
liib Scbooie. Other. Thenexaminetheminsyllablesof three letters, after 
^^if^r might be \j^ nioe. And ever what syllable they misse, marke it with a 
^purpose h'which ^6^*^ with thenayle, or a pricke with a pen, or the like : and 
booke are sylla- when you havc marked out those wherein they so misse, 
hlesj and words poase thcmoft over, not forgetting due praise to them who 
of all sorts. doc best. One halfe houre would be spent daily in this kind 
To make chtlj of examining, untill they be perfect inanysyllable,or word. 
llplt in spelling. To make children to take a delight in spelling, let them spell 
manysyllablestogether,which differ but only in one letter, 
as hand, band, land, sand, &c. These syllables and words 
following, I have observed, to bee of the hardest for chil- 
dren to spell : I will set you them downe together in this 
short briefe. They may serve for spelling, reading, or wri- 
ting,and may soone begotten by beingoftenpoased,read or 
written over. 
Some of the Ac, ec, ca, ce, ci, CO, cu, ag, eg, ah, az, ae, ai, au, ga, ge, 

bardest '^/fl^/" gi,go,gu,va,wa,we,wee,bac,bace,bag,bage,gage,badge, 
dren7n"be^pJl' ^"» baye, dawc, dewe,iawe,rac, race, rosse, rose, yell,you, 
ifngoftb!m. ' g"U2i, cha, cla, dwa, gla, pha, tha,sca,sha, swa, wra, chra, 
Tbese xfouid he phra,spha,thra, twa,thwa,able,abs,ach,adge,afle,apt,ath, 
riritten in some own, blowe, browe, chrou, dregg, dredge, dwarfe, frogg, 
Itttle table to gnash,gnaw,plowe,snow,stew,slugge,they,thom,throne, 
poase t em op, twaine,twigge,schoole,cockle, puddle : pegle,good,go]de, 
gogle, balme, fallen, stolne,scalpe,salfe, thumbe, couple, 
pearce, charme, chapt, moth, mouth, nymphes, ankle, 
tenth, strength, height,depth,breadth, weight, joint,laude, 

beau- 
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beau tie, deede,languag'e, guide, feede, feude, vowe, braue, 
dou, dove, knife, knives, yeoman, ynough, ayre, heyre, 
doubting, island, yle, buy, league, hatchet, laugh, yeugh, 
bough, publique, quishon. 

These are some of the hardest syllables, as I said : your Nou in tptlling. 
selfe may adde moe as you meet with them. Also this is to 
be observed in spelling ; that before (on) you spell or write 
commonly (ti) not (ci) as salvation, not salvacion, though 
we pronounce it as (ci.) But this is to be knowne chiefly, 
by the Latine words from whence they come. 

Right pronuntiation of words, and continuall practice Right pronoun. 
in spelling, are the surest way to come to spell truely. "»g ^^i^' rigAt 

If you pronounce the word false, which you would have 'P^^^^^g- 
jour childe to spell, hee spelleth it false : for he spelleth 
according as it is pronounced to him, or as he useth to pro- 
nounce. As for example ; aske the childe how hee spelles 
a strea, (as in many places the countrey manner is to pro- 
oouDce it) hee will spell strea or stre : but aske him how hee 
spels a strawe and to pronounce it, and he will spell strawe. 

To direct further how to come to perfection in spelling Ft^rther directi- 
or writing right, I shall have occasion to speake after. ^\fij ipdUng 

In joining syllables together, they must be taught to ut- ^fj^inin^ ,yi/a. 
ter every syllable by it selfe, truely, plainely, fully, and di- hies together, 
stinctly, as we heard of the letters before ; and so also as that 
others who heare may understand ; ever sounding out the Undentanding 
last syllable : as sal-va-ti-on. ^^' '"'''^''• 

Thus they may goe thorow their Abcie, and Primer. Boo{ei to befint 
And if they reade them twise over, that they may be very ^^''"^^ ofcbiU 
perfect in them, it will be the better for them. For, the se- ^^J^ Primer, 
cond reading of any booke doth much incourage chil- Second reading 
dren, because it seemeth to be so easie then ; andalsoitdoth of a hooke, 
unpriot it the more. Besides that, they will runne it over so 
fastat the second time, as itwil be no losseof time at all un- 
to \htxn. 

Alter these they may reade over other English bookes. ^"»^"»" "» 
Amongst which, the Psalmes in metre would be one, be- *^^'^^' 
cause children ^11 leamethat booke with most readinesse 

and 
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and delight through the running of the metre, as it is found 
Testament. by experience. Then the Testament, in which the discreet 
Master maykeepehisscholler lesse or more,untillhe think 
him meet to enter into the Accedence. 

If any require any other little booke meet to enter chil- 
Sckoole of drtn ; the Schoole of Vertue is one of the principall and ea- 
ertue. siest for the first enterers, being full of precepts of civili- 

tie, and such as children will soone learne and take a de- 
light in, thorow the roundnesse of the metre, as was said 
before of the singing Psalmes : And after it the Schoole of 
Schoole of good gvodmanners, called f the new Schoole of vertue^ leading the 
manners, childe as by the hand in the way of all good manners. 

5 In what time By these meanes, children if they be well applyed, and 
children veil afn continually kept unto it, may be taught so to reade within 
^lyed, may easily g^ yeerc or little morc, as they may bee meet to enter into 
et^lis^. '^' ' ^^^^^ Accedence, by that time that they be six yeere old at 
the uttermost ; especially if they bee in any measure apt, 
and much practised in spelling the hardest syllables. 
Dividing and- For dividing or distinguishing of syllables, this one ob- 
distinguishing servatiou is to be remembred ; That what consonants are 
syllables. usually joined in the beginnings of words, those are not to 

be disjoined and separate in the middest of words, except 
in Compound words. But of this wee shall speake more 
fitly after. And thus much may suffice for the present, for 
the speedy reading of English ; for hereof I have had much 
certaine experience. 

Spoud. I cannotjustly dislike ofany thing which you have 
said herein, it standeth all with so great reason : chiefely 
to make children so perfect in the hardest syllables. For, 
they being perfect in these, must need attain all the rest in 
a short space. Except onely one thing which you uttered ; 
which indeede seemes a strange Paradox to mee : Namely, 
that some wise & experienced, would have childre taught 
to call and pronounce all their letters, and to spell any syl- 
lable before they know a letter on the booke. 

Phil. This is very true which you say ; it may seeme a 
Paradox to them who have not tryed it. I my selfe was of 

your 
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your minde when I heard it first. Yet setting my selfe to 6 To uack Htde 
make some triall of it, for the reverence I bare to him of ^^\ topronounct 
whom I heard it, and for that he shewed me experience of it ^to^ptll^k^ 
in a child not foure yeeres old, I found it the easiest, plea- tkty knvw a Ut- 
santest and shortest way of all, where one would begin in a «rr, » tfu pUa- 
private house with little ones playing. The manner is thus . '««^'' way. 
I. You must teach them, as I said, to call their five Vowels, 
aad to pronounce them right : Which they will presently How little oms 
leame, if you doe but onely cause them to repeat them oft wll presently 
over, after you, distinctly together thus: fl, e, i, Oy u, after ^^«^»'««^**'> 
the manner of five bels, or as wesay ; one,two, three, foure, '^^ ^'^'^ ' 
five. 

2. Then teach them to put the consonants in order be- To put tJU con- 
fore every vowell,and to repeate them oft over together; as ionants in order 
thus: to begin with b, and to say, ba, be, bi, bo, bu. So^. da, ^^ f ' ^'''^'' 
de, di, do, dn.f. fa, fe, fi, fo, fu. Thus teach them to say all the ^^^""""^ 
rest, as it were singing them together, la, le, li, lo, lu ; The 
hardest to the last, as ca, ce, ci, co, cu : and ga, ge, gi, go, 
£fu. In which the sound is a little changed in the second and 
third syllables. When they can doe all these, then teach them 
to spell them in order, thus ; What spels b-a? If the childe To teach to spell 
cannot tell, teach him to say thus ; b-a, ba : so putting first '^"'^ ''***» /**"'" 
d. before every vowell, to say b-a ba, b-e be, b-i bi, b-o bo, ^Zntljrst!"^ 
b-u ba. Then aske him againe what spels b-a, and hee will 
tell you ; so all the rest in order. Byoft repeating before him, 
hee will certainly doe it. After this if you aske him how hee 
spels b-a, he will answer b-a ba. So in all others. 

Next these, teach them to put the vowels first, as to say, 
aby eb, ib, ob, ub. Then thus, a-b ab, e-b eb, i-b ib, o-b ob, 
u-b ub. After, what spelles a-b, e-b, &c. Thus to goe with 
them backward and forward, crosse, in ^.nd out, untill they 
can spell any word of two letters. Then you may adjoine 
those of three letters : Afterwards, all thehard syllables, to 
tell what any of them spels, till they be perfect in all, or as 
yoa shall thinke meet. Bythis meanes,and byalittlerepea- t^pg^ting the 
^ of the letters of the Alphabet over before them, by Utters of the AU 
three or foure letters together, as they stand in order, so phabet, hy roate. 

as 
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as they may best sound in the children's eares, they wil soone 

learne to say all the letters of the A. B.C. if you will. As to 

repeat them thus : A.b.c.d.e.f. g.h.i. k. 1 . m. n. o. p. q. r. s. t. u. w. 

x.y.z.&. To say them thus by roat, will nothing hinder but 

further them. 

To teach them to Then they may presently be taught to know the letters 

{now their let- upon the booke, either one by one, fii^^ing first which is a, 

ten as before, j^ ^j^g Alphabet ; and after in any other place. Then tofinde 

which is bf and so through all the rest as you will. 
To cause them to Then when they are cunningin theirlettersand spelling, 
knov the matter if you make them to understand the matter which they 
ly questions^ learne, by questions, for a little at the first, they will goe on 
Zthem'^^"^^ in reading, as fast as you will desire. The easier and more fa- 
miliar the matter is to them, the faster they learne. 
tAny one who Thus may any poore man or woman enter the little ones 
can reade^ may in a townetogether ; and makean honest poore livingof it, 
thus enter chil- orgetsomwhattowardshclpiugthesame. Also the Parents 
E^'^/'h ^^'^^^^ who have any learning, may enter their little ones, playing 
"^ " ■ with them, at dinners, andsuppers, or as they sit by the fire, 

and finde it very pleasant delight. 

So they may helpe to gaine their children a yeere or two 
in learning, at the beginning, & also the Grammar Schooles 
of this labour and hindrance. 

Spoud, You have perswaded mee very much concerning 
this doubt also. Surely, Sir, howsoever this may seeme but 
a toy, yet all tender parents will much rejoice in it, and ac- 
knowledge it an exceeding benefit, to have their children 
so entred ; and this time being gotten in the beginning, 
will bee found in the end as you truely said. Yet there 
is another matter that comes unto my remembrance, a- 
bout which I have taken no small griefe and discourage- 
ment many a time, concerning this point of reading Eng- 
lish. I willmentionit here, and desire your judgementhow 
to redresse it, although it might happely come in fitter after- 
wards. 

The trouble is this : That when as my children doe first 
enter into Latine, many of them will forget to reade 

English* 
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English, and some of them bee worse two or three yeeres 8 Tke incoffu- 
after that they have been in construction, then when they ^^f^^ofchil- 

igan it dren forgetting 

Now if you could teach me how to helpe this likewise, xobenthty enter 
thatthey might as well goe forward still in reading English /m into Latine^ 
as in Latine,! should account this a very great benefit. For, andkoxt to 
some of their Parents, who use me the kindliest, will bee at ^^''^ ''* - 
me, that their children may every day reade some Chap- ^arenufor chU" 
tersof the Bible, to helpe their reading of English. Now this dren forgetting 
I cannot possibly doe, but they must needs bee hindred in English, 
their Latine, in some lessons or necessarie exercises ; and ei- 
ther be behinde their fellowes, or else trouble all their fel- 
iowes very much, that they cannot goe so fast forward as 
tbey should, but stay for these readers. Others being more 
ignorant or malicious, upon every light occasion, arereadie 
to rage & raileatme,for that their children, as they say,doe 
g'etnogoodunderme, but are worse and worse. For, where- 
as they could have read English perfectly (it may be) when 
they came to me, now they have forgotten to doe it. Thus 
am I grieved on every side, and vexed daily, let mee labour 
never so much, and spend my heart amongst them for to 
doe them good. 

PhiL Sir, herein I can say, as she in the Poet ; 
Haud ignara malt miseris succurrere disco. 

For I have tasted deepely of the same griefe untill verie 
lately, within this yeere or two. Yet now I seeme to my 
selfe,to finde as sensible andcontinuall agrowth amongst 
all my Schollers,in their English tongue as in the Latine. 
And not onely for the reading of it, but also for understan- 
ding it, and abilitie to utter their mindes of any matter, 
wherewith they are acquainted, or which they learne in 
Latine; andalsohowtoexpresse themeaningof the Latine 
in proprietie, and puritieof our owne tongue : so that I am Complaint of 
quite delivered from that clamour. ««»"' 9/^^"^' i" 

But to teU you what I thinke, wherein there seemes '"'' ''^''!"f'' 

** / . • ^ • II ^ trrotvth tn our 

unto mee, to bee a verie mame want m all our Gv2im' ^^^wne tongue, as 
mar schooles generally, or in the most of them ; whereof in the Latine. 

I have 
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I have heard some great learned men to complaine ; That 
there is no care had in respect, to traine up schollers so, as 
they may be able to expresse their minds purely and rea- 
dily in our owne tongue, and to increase in the practice of 
it, as well as in the Latine or Greeke ; whereas our chiefe 
Our chiefe inde- indevour should be for it, and that for these reasons, i. Be- 
>our should be cause that language which all sorts and conditions of men 
for our ovme amongst US are to have most use of, both in speech and wri- 
^gu€. ting, is our owne native tongue. 2. The puritie and elegan- 

i^eoions. ^.^ ^^ ^^^^ owne language, is to be esteemed a chiefe part of 

the honour of our Nation : which we all ought to advance 
as much as in uslieth. As when Greece and Rome andother 
nations have most flourished, their languages also have 
been most pure: andfromthosetimesof Greece and Rome, 
we fetch our chiefest patterns, for the learning of their 
tongues. 3. Because of those which are for a time trained 
up in schooles, there are very few which proceed in learning, 
in comparison of them that follow other callings. 
Feiu Schooles Sfioud. This Complaint is not without just cause : for I doe 

which ha've any not know any schoole, wherein there is regard had hereof 
regard for our toany purpose;notwithstandingthegenerallnecessitieand 
^g " tongue, y g^ q£ jj^ ^^^ g^jgQ ^j^g great commendation which it brings 

to them who have attained it : but I thinke every minute an 
houre,untill I heare this ofyou,howmytrouble and shame 
may be avoided, and how 1 may obtaine this facultie to di- 
rect my children, how they may goe thus forward, not only 
in reading English perfitly,butalsointheproprietie, puritie 
and copie of our English tongue, so as they may utter their 
mindes commendably of any matter which may concerne 
them, according to their age and place. 

Phil, I will but name the meanes unto you now: for I shall 
have occasion to shew them all more particularly hereafter. 
Meanes to obtain Bcsidcs the daily use of distinct reading over their Eng- 
this benefit of Ush parts to get them perfectly, and of right reading all o- 
'snTshlJn ue"^ ^^^^ thiugs which they learne in Latine, as your selfe doe 
asw"tAe°La7ne. know; these meanes following, by the blessing of God will 
* accomplish your desire. 

I. The 
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1. The coatinuall use of the bookes of construing of i ^Daily use of 
LtUJesKvleSy by causing them to learne to construe, and to Lliiiet rules 
keepe their Grammar rules, onely by the helpe of those ^owrr«*^. 
translations. This I finde one very good use of these books, 

besides some other which I shall mention after. 

2. The daily use, and practice of Grammatical! transla- 2 Continuall 
tionio English, of all the Schoole Authours, which the py^^^^ of Sng- 
yongersort doe learne ; causing them eachday out of those '"^. ff'^^*""*/^- 
to construe, and repeate, whatsoever they learne. This I ^^ ^"^ ^^^"^' 
also have prooved by happie experience, to be a rare helpe 

to make young Scbollers to grow very much, both in 
English and Latine. But of all these, for the manner, be- 
nefits, and use of them, I shall have occasion to speake at 
large. 

3. Besides these, they would have every day some pra- 3 Translating 
ctice of writing English heedily, in true Orthographie ; as '''J^ ivriting Sn- 
also of translating into English ; or, of writing Epistles, or f^'^^^ Ztoir' 
familiar Letters to their friends, as well in English as in La- 
tine. Amongst some of them, the reporting of a Fable in 
English, or the like matter, trying who can make the best 
report, doth much further them in this. And generally, a- 
mongst all those that can write, the taking of notes of Ser- 
monsy and delivering them againe, or making repetitions, 
is a speciall meanes. Also striving to expresse whatsoever 
they construe, not onely in proprietie, but in varietie of the 
finest phrase, who can give the best. This chiefly in the 
higher fourmes : So reading forth of Latine into English ; 
first in proprietie, then in puritie. By these, and some use of 
the Historic of the Bible, and the like, which I shall be oc- 
casioned to mention after ; you may finde their growth, 
according to your desire, and much above your expecta- 
tion. 

Spottd. Undoubtedly Sir, these must needs be very availe- 
able ; because schoUers may have hereby, so much use of the 
English every day, above that which is practised in any 
Schoole which I have knowne. But for any such transla- 
tions oi the Schoole-Authors, I have not heard of them. 

Onely 



exercises. 
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Onely I have seeae the bookes of construing ZtZ/ii?^ rules, 
and some of my children have them, though I feared that 
it would rather make them idle,being buta truant's booke. 
Indeed I never conceived so much of them asy ou say : I shall 
better thinke of the use thereof. 

PhiL There is not the best thing but it may be abused. 
But for that booke as the others, 1 shall shew and prove 
unto you the commodities of them, above all that you 
The heft f It ^^^^^ imagine. Experience makes mee confident : Yet to 
of the children fcturne unto your selfe, concerning the complaint of the 
going hacJ(vpards Parents for their children going backward in reading Eng- 
/•« reading Sng- lish, when they first learne Latine ; the chiefe fault in truth 
Itihy jhen th^ jg in the Parents themselves ; although wee poore schoole- 
tint is'theTa' '"astersmustbesuretobeareall. ForifsuchmurmuringPa- 
rents thesehes, rents would but causc their children, every day after din- 
ner or supper, or both, to reade a Chapter of the Bible, or 
a piece of a Chapter, as leisure would permit, and to doe 
it constantly ; thereby to shew their love to the Lord, and 
his Word, and their desire to have the Word dwell plenti- 
fully in their houses, to have their children trained up in it, as 
young Timothy wsis ; then, I say, thiscomplaint would soon 
be at an end : forthey should either see then, their children 
to increase in this, or else they should discerne the fault to 
bee in their children's dulnesse, and not in our neglect. 
Notwithstanding, sith that they are so very few of whom 
wee can hope, that they have any care of this dutie in 
their houses, in respect of all the rest who omit it, and yet 
all theblame must surely rest onus, it concerneth us somuch 
aswecantoredresseit ; and therefore use all good meanes, 
to cut off all occasions of clamours, and of discrediting 
ourselves, andour schooles, and to contend for the greatest 
profitingof our children, aswell in this, as in any other part 
of learning ; the use of this being, as we heard,most generall 
and perpetuall. 

Spoud, You have directed me very rightly how to an- 
swer such Parents: now I shall be able to shew them where 
thefault is, & be calling upon them to redresse this at home. 

I shall 
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1 shall also indevour to put all this in use, and more as you 
make the particulars more fully knowne unto me ; and as I 
shall finde by triall the fruit hereof. But now, that you have 
thussatisfiedmein althesemydoubts; Icannotbutdemand 
yet one other point, wherein I finde another great want, 
though not comparable to the former ; because there is not 
so much useof it : which isabout theordinarie numbersor 
numbring. For I am much troubled about this, that my rea- 
ders and others above them, are much to seeke in all mat- 
tersof numbers, whether in figures or inletters. Insomuch, 
as when they heare the Chaipters named in the Church, ma- 
ny of them cannot turne to them, much lesse to the verse. 

Phil. This likewise is averieordinarie defect, & yet might AnordinaHe 
easily be helped by common meanes, in an houre or two. I ^^^Sf^^^ '"^^' 
ca]]itordinarie,becauseyoushalhaveschollers,almostrea- f? /" ^H!^ 

J, i¥T» •• « •«iti • ifCKc tn Wallers 

€iie togoto the Universitie,who yet can hardly tell you the of common num- 
number of Pages, Sections, Chapters, orother divisions in Urs^ which they 
their bookes, to finde what they should. Anditis,asyousay, maybe taught in 
a great& afoule want ; because, without the perfect know- '"' ^'''"'' ^'^ '^°' 
ledge of these numbers, schollers cannot helpe themselves 
by the Indices,orTablesof such books, as they should use, 
for turning to anythingof a sodaine : although it be a mat- 
ter whereof they should have use all their life long. And to 
conclude,itisagreatneglect,becauseitisa thing so easie,as 
that it may be learned in so shorta time, only by most usuall 
meanes, as by these following. Fornumbers by letters, use 
hot only to appose them, according to the direction in the Numbers by let- 
Latine Grammar at Orthographia^^tidi they wil do them pre- ters known easi- 
sently. As if you aske what I. stands for, what V. what X. fyyy^^ °fi «^^- 
whatL.&c. Andbackagaine,whatletterstandsforone,so 
whatfor fivey or for ten. But especially if you desire to have 
themveryreadyherein,causethemtoliave these written, & 
theo topractiseto read them over often, until that they can 
answer any of them perfectly. Warn them also to remember 
aJwaies,thatanynumberset after agreater,or after thesame 
Duberydothaddesomanymo, asthe value of that later num- 
beris. As,I.setafterX.thus,XLdothmakeeleven,XV. fif- 

teene. 
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teen. XX. twentie. Butbeingsetbefore,theydoe takeaway 
so many as they are : as I. before X. thus, IX. nine. 

If you wish an examplemore at large, thismay serve ; let 
each of them that should learne have abriefe of these, after 
this manner, to shew them all the chiefs numbers. I. one, 
II. two, III. three, IIII. or IV. foure,V. five, VI. six, VII. 
seven, VIII. eight, IX. nine, X. tenne, XI. eleven, XII. 
twelve, XIII. thirteene, XII II. fourteene, XV. fifteene, 
XVI. XVI I. XVII I. XIX.xx. xxl. xxV. twentie five,xxx. 
thirtte, XL. fortie, L. fiftie, xC. ninetie, C. ahun4reth, D. 
five hundreth, M. a thousand. And thus much shortly for 
numbring by letters. 
?iumbert by For the numbers by Figures, this rule must also bee 

^gures. observed ; That the Figures doe signifie in the first place 

so much onely, as if they were alone, or one time so ma- 
ny. In the second place tennes, or ten times so many. In 
the third place, hundreths, or a hundreth times so many. 
In the fourth place thousands, or a thousand times so 
many. In the fift place ten thousands. In the sixt place 
hundreth thousands ; the places being reckoned from the 
right hand to the left. As for example, 1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8.9. 
10. 1 1. 12. 13. 14. 15.16. 17. 18. 19.20. twentie. 21.22.23, &c. 
30. thirtie. 31. 32. 40. fortie. 41. &c. 50. fiftie. 51. 60. six- 
tie. 7o.seventie. 80. eightie. 90. ninetie 100. ahundreth. loi. 
a hundreth and one. 102. 1 10. a hundreth and ten. 120. a 
hundreth and twenty. 130, &c. 200. two hundreth, &c. 
1000. a thousand. loooo. ten thousand. 1 00000. a hundreth 
thousand. 

These being learned backwards and forwards, so that 
your scholler be able to know each of them, to call them, or 
name them right, and to finde them out, as the child should 
finde any letter which he is to learne : in aword, to tell what 
any of these numbers stand for, or how to set downe any of 
them ; will performe fully so much as is needfull for your or- 
dinarie Grammar scholler. If you do require more for any, 
you must seeke Records Arithmetique, or other like Au- 
thors, and set them to the Cyphering schoole. 

Spoud, 
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SpotAd. ThisisadefectthatI seeismost easily supplied by 
a very little paine and care in examining. I have troubled 
joa overlong in this, being in it selfeso very a trifle, though 
the ^rast generally be to be blamed. Now therefore let us 
hasten unto our profession for the Grammar Schoolema- 
ster. For I desire earnestly to be in ou r own element, as more 
befitting and beseeming our place. 

I^hU. 1 am very willing to make all the haste that we can: Why this Dia- 
for tfais I see, that though we neither use digressions, nor ^^P^ " '^ '^^• 
nee<l]esse words ; yet this our conference will prove very 
long', before that 1 can make my mind plain unto you : Un- 
lesscl should beso short, as either to be obscure, or to omit 
many things which I take to be very necessarie : But yet 
before we come to make entrance into the Latine, if we do 
keepe order, we are to goe thorow the way of writing, as 
being" more general!, and which chiefly appertaineth also 
to our English tongue ; in respect of our more frequent use 
of it ; I meane chiefely for the writing of our ordinarie 
hand called the Secretarie hand, which is almost wholly in 
use amongst us. 



CHAP. nil. 

How the Master may direct his Schollers to write 
very fair ey though himself e be no good 

fen-man. 

Spaud, 

TO come therefore unto writing, and the manner paire writing a 
of teaching it ; That which you aflirme may be great benefit 
done herein, cannot but be a very great benefit, «"<' ornament to 
and a notable grace to schooles, and also to all lear- ^^^°^^"* 
ning,if it can be so effected: That all Schollers in generall 
maybe directed to write commendably, and a great part of 
them which are more apt to write very faire ; and that in the 

severall 
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severall hands of the learned tongues, astheydoeproceede 
in every one of them. For many of the best Schollers have 
// hatb been a beene wont to write very ill ; insomuch, as it hath beene a 
received opinion received Opinion, asyou know,amongst Very many. That a 
^^g "»««n good Scholler can hardly be a good pen-man. Moreover 
scAoluflan not ^^^ shall find very few good writers in Grammar schooles ; 
be a good writer, unlesse either they have been taught by Scriveners, or by 
themselves marvellous apt hereunto, and veryrare,orwhere 
the Master doth apply himselfe chiefly to teach to write. 
The want of this, hath bin another part of my griefe : for 
Tbe trouble of bcsidesthe complaint and grudging of the parents ; I have 
ScbooUmastersy alsoseen,afterthey have bin agreat while with me, that they 
for tbe want of have not bin able to write so, as to be fit for any trade ; but 
tbu facultie to they must after be set to learne of the Scrivener : much lesse 
7writ!. havetheybin able to write aletter to their friends, or to per- 

form any such businesse with th eir pen, in any commendable 
maner. You shall therfore do me no lesse a pleasure, then in 
the former, if you can direct me, how to help all these evils, 
and to attaine to that dexteritie, whereof you speake. 

Pht'L I hope to satisfie you herein also. But first relate 

unto mee, what coursesyourselfe have taken, to teach your 

Schollers to write; whereof you have found so little profit: 

and after 1 shall adde, as in the former, what I have learned, 

to the better effecting hereof. 

TAe ordinary Spoud, Surely I have done this: I have daily set them co- 

course in Schooles pies,so Well as I could, which hath bin no small toile unto 

to teacb to write, j^g. qj. g|gg j h^ve caused some of my Schollers, or some 

others to doe it. Also I have made them now and then to 

write some copies; anditmaybe, Ihavecorrectedthemfor 

writing so badly, or guided some of their hands, or shewed 

themhowtoamendtheirletters. This I taketobe themost 

thatisdonein Schooles ordinarily ; unlesse any do procure 

Scriveners to teach in their townes : whereof we finde 

no small inconveniences. 

Pht'l. I take it to be as you say, that this is all which is 
done in mostSchooles: and hence so many ofus have expe- 
rience of the like murmurings against us. Now I will let you 

see 
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see plainly, and as familiarly as I can, how to help this evill, 
and to attaine this so great a benefit. 

1 The SchoUer should be set to write, when he enters in- 1 ffkenSchollen 
to his Accidence; soeverydaytospendanhoure in writing, 'houid begin to 
qtvery neere. '*'"''• 

2 lliere must be speciall care, that every one who is to 2 To ha>e all 
write, have all necessaries belonging thereunto ; as pen, «^«"<"''"' 
mke, paper, nilar, plummet, ruling-pen, pen-knife, &c. 

3 The like care must be, that their inke be thin, blacke, 3 inke and pa- 
deerc; which will not runne abroad, nor blot: their paper p^rofivhatsort, 
food; that is, such as is white, smooth , and which will beare 
inke,andalsothatitbemadeinabook. Their writing books ^„VrW^oo*« 
would be keptfaire, strait ruled, and each to have a blotting kept /aire. 
paper to keepe their bookesfromsoyling,ormarringunder 

their bands. 

4 Cause every one of them to make his own pen; other- 4 ^'^^ry one to 
wise the making, and mendingof pens, will be a very great ^'f^"' ^ '"'^^^ 
binderance, both to the Masters and to the Sch oilers. Be- " *"*""^ ^*'"* 
sides that, when they are away from their Masters (if they 
baveDotagood pen made before) they will write naught; 

because they know not how to make their pens themselves. 
The best manner of making the pen, is thus : The manner of 

1 Choose the quill of the best and strongest of the wing, ««^'«ir t^ />««. 
which is some'what harder, and will cleave. 

2 Make it cleane with the backe of the pen-knife. 

3 Cleane it strait up the backe; first with a cleft, made cleft of the pen. 
with your pen-knife: after with another quill put into it, 

nve it further by little and little, till you see the cleft to be 
very cleane: so you may make your pen of the best of the 
qui],andwhereyousee the cleft to be the cleanest, and with- 
out teeth. If it doe not cleave without teeth, cleave it with 
your pen-knife in another place, still neerer the backe: forif 
it be not strait up the backe, it will very seldome run right. 
After, make the nebbe and cleft both about one length, 
somewhat above a barley corne breadth, and small ; so as it 
nay let downe the inke, and write cleane. Cut the nebbe jf^g „gi, Qjthe 
first slant dowoewards to make it thinne, and after strait pen. 

over- 
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o verth wart. Make both sides of equall bigQesse,unlesse you 
be cunning to cut that side, which lieth upon the long- fin- 
ger, thinner and shorter ; yet so little, as the difference can 
hardly be discerned. But both of equall length is accounted 
the surest. 
The turtit vtay The Speediest and surest way to leame to make the pen, 
for making the jg xh\s. When your Scholler shall have a good pen fit for bis 
^''' hand, and well fashioned ; then to view and marke that 'well, 

and to trie to make one in all things like unto it. It ixrere 
good for the learner to procure such a pen made, and to 
keepe it for a patteme to make others by, untill he be very 
perfect in it. A childe may soone learne to make his pen ; 
yet, few of age do know how to make their owne pens well ; 
although they have written long and very much : neither 
can any attaine to write faire without that skill. 
Hotv to hold the Next unto this, cause your scholler to hold his pen 
/*'"• right, as neere unto the nebbe as he can, his thumbe and 

two fore-fingers, almost closed together, round about the 
neb, like unto a Cat's foote, as some of the Scriveners doe 
terme it. 
To carry the pen Then let him learne to carry his pen as lightly as he can, 
so lightly as to to glide or swimme upon the paper. So hee shall write the 
glide on the cleanest, fairest, and fastest, and also his pen shall last the 
^^''' longer. 

Copies, In Stead of setting of copies, and to save that endlesse 

In stead of set' toile, let every one have a little copie booke fastened to 
Ta^e^^o^"' b° k ^^^ ^^P °^ ^^^ writing booke, with a strong thread of aspan 
fastened to the ^0"§"» ^^ thereabout ; that alwaies when he writeth, he may 
top of their lay his copy booke close before him, and that the side of 
hookes, the copy may almost touch the line where he writeth, thaf 

his eye may be upon the copie, and upon his letter both to- 
gether. And also, to the end that ever when he hath done 
writing, he may put his copie booke into his writing booke 
againe ; so that the copie may never be out of the way, nor 
the Scholler write without it. 

The fittest volume for their writing booke is, to have 
them in quarto^ 

More- 
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Moreover, the copie bookes would be made thus : Not Maner of the 
above two inches in breadth ; foureorsix copies in a booke, ^^P'' booket, 
halfe Secretary, halfe Roman. The copie books might be 
made thus most fitly, as I take it. 

I One line of small letters, of each letter one, except in 
those which have letters of divers kinds, and therein both 
kinds to be set downe : as i.j.f.s.u.v. 

Under theline of small letters, would be setaline of great 
Ietters,afterthe same manner; and under them both a line or 
twoof joyning hand, containing all the letters in them. 

Examples of both sorts for the present, untill better can 
be found, may be these. I meane copies both of Secretarie 
and Romane, containing all the letters in them^^ 
For Secretarie thus : 

Exercise thy selfe much in God's book, with zealous and ExampUs ofco- 
fervent prayers and requests. pies containing 

For Romane thus : ^^^ '^ '''Jf" '" 

Square cur gelido Aephyrus/ert xenta kymbis ? ^^f ^^^■^" 

Respect not the verse, but the use. 
Under all these, may be fitly set in very little roome those 
characters or letters, out of which all the rest of the letters 
may be framed : as in the small letters in Secretarie, m.i. t. 
v.2.f. In the great letters, ^ ^ So under the Roman co- 
pies after the same maner. 

In the end of the copie bookes, in a page or two, might 
be set downe all the hard syllables mentioned before. That the hardest syl- 
by oft writing them over, they might be helped to spell, and ^^^^^ andprin- 
to write true Orthographie. And after those, the numbers ^f ^/^"^^^'^^^ 
mentioned, to be able to write or to tell any of them upon ^r ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ 
the book without it. Then what scholler soever were not The copy books 
able to tell any of them, after a little poasing, were well wor- to be printed 
thy to be corrected. Ifsuchcopiebookswere finely printed, <^^ ^oxc "^tth 
being graven by some cunning workman, and those of the \^g„l 
most perfect andplaine formes of letters, that could possibly 
be procured, in astrong and very white paper, one Booke or 
twoof them would serve a scholler neere all his time, that 
he sboaJd never need to change his hand. 

The 
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incon>tnience The often change and following of divers hands, doth 

of following as much hinder writing, as often change of Schoolemasters 

'^'" * doth hinder learning. Therefore the best is to be chosen 

at the first, and ever to be stucke unto without alteration, if 

it may be. 
The hestwrinen ^^ ^^^ meane time, untill such copies can be had, some 
cof^ies to be fro- would be procured of the master, to be written by the best 
cured. Scrivener who can be gotten, after the manner aforesaid, 

for each scholler to have one to fasten to his booke, and to 

use as before. 
Jnconiemence Otherwise'when for lacke hereof, the Master, or Usher, 
of the lacke of Or some Other Scholler is compelled every day, to write 
such bookes, each scholler a new copie; it is both an endlesse toyle, and 

also an extreme losse of time : beside the inconvenience 

mentioned, of change of hands, and that few Masters or 

Ushers are fit pen-men, to write such copies as were ne- 

cessarie. 

Lastly, because through want of such copies, schollers 

do write ordinarily without direction or pattern, in all their 

exercises, whereby they either grow to very bad hands, or 

doe profit in writing, little or not at all. 
Faire writing to This exercise of writing faire, would be practised by all 
he practised fy the Schollers thorow the Schoole, at least once every day, 
all the Schollers for an houre's space or neere ; and that about one of the 
once e>ery day, docke : for then commonly their hands are warmest and 

nimblest. 

Now those that write exercises, may take the opportuni- 

tie of that time, to write them so faire as they can. 
Generall rule in ^^ ^^^ Writing this generall rule would be observed 
writing; To streightly, to cause them to strive to make every letter,as 
make all li{e like to the copie letter in all proportion, asthe one hand isto 
unto the copie. ^^e Other. And that they never thinke a letter good, untill 

no difference can be found between it and the copie letter, 

that it cannot be discerned whether is the better. 

Great care would be had withall, to make every 
To keepe e'ien writer to keepe even compasse in the height, greatnesse, 
compasse. ^^^ breadth of his letters ; that no one letter stand either 

too 
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too high or too low, be overlong*, or overshort, nor any 
way too big-g-e, or too little, too wide, or too narrow. 

To the end, that they may write of even height ; cause How to write of 
them to rule their bookes with a ruling pen, and then that '^''« height, 
they make the body of each letter, to touch their rules on 
both sides, I meane both at the tops and bottomes of the 
letters ; but not to goe one haire breadth higher or lower. 
Thus by practice the scholler will in time attaine to write 
very faire of himselfe without any ruling pen. 

That every one may rule their bookes thus, cause them Each to htte his 
to have each his ruling pen, madeof a quill, somewhat like ruling pen^ and 
ttnto a pen ; but onely that it is to be made with a nocke in ^^"^ °^'' 
the neb or point of it, like the nocke of an arrow, the nebs 
of the nocke standing just of the breadth of their copie let- 
ters asunder, that they may rule their rules meet of the same 
compasse with their copies. 

The points of the nebs of the ruling pens, must not be I'he neb of the 
made over-sbarpe, nor pressed downe over-hard in ruling ; ''«W>^'"» ^^f 
because they wil then race the paper, and make it that it will ^°^ ^^ ' ^^ 
oot beareinke. They are moreover to rule but a few lines at 
ODce : because thelinesbeingdrawnebut lightly, will soon 
goe out, and not be seene before that the learners come to 
write in them. 

Alsothiscaremustbehadin ruling,to carry the ruling pen -^ 

so even and straight forward, that both the lines which are 
drawne by it, may be seene together ; or else to draw the 
Koessooft over with the same, untill that both the lines 
maybe well seene. This would be observed carefully, untill f,^^", 27''/"i '" 
that time that they can begin to write even and streight of ^Jl^^ i,^ fj^g 
themselves : forthe even compasse doth especially grace a /iel/>e of a ruling 
hand,and the faire shew of it will cause children to take a />^»- 
delight in writing faire. 

Every scholler who writeth Latine, should have two of 

these ruling pens : one for Secretarie, and another for Ro- 

mane ; or else to have one made of iron or brasse, the one 

end for the one, the other end for the other. 

Moreover, thebooks of all the new beginners or enterers, 

whilst 
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whilst they write letters, would be ruled well with crosse 
lines, with the ruling pens on this manner: It is found todi- 
rect them very much. 

t i l 
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Thus theirbooks shall be keptfaire. Thecompasseorthe 
space within the crosse lines, serves to keepe and guide the 
body of each letter to make it of a just proportion. The 
straight lines direct and guide the childe to make every 
stroke straight forward, or up and downe, and also how to 
frame the head and taile of each letter. 

Thus much for the compasse of the letters; chiefly in the 
tops and bottomes of the letters. 

Now that the letters may not be over bigge or over lit- 
tle, set too neere one another or far off, this may be one good 
direction; 

Cause your scholler to draw his lines, on which he will 
write his copies, of the very same length with the length of 
theline of his copy: and then if he writes just so muchinhis 
line as is in the copie,it is very like that he makes his letters 
of a good proportion, not too bigge nor too little, and the 
compasse even, notone overneere, or far off from another. 
But if he write more in a shorter space, then is in like space 
inthecopy, he eithermakes his letters too little, orsetstiiem 
too neere one another; letters, or words, or both. And so 
on the other side, if he write lesseinaline, then isin his copy 
in the same space, and length, then he makes his letters too 
bigge, or too wide asunder. 

Theletters would be joyned in every word : yetso,asno 
one be set over neere another, but just as the copie, obser- 
ving 
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ving blacks and whites, as the Scrivener tearmeth them. 
And each word in a sentence, would be set about the 
breadth of an a, or an 0, from one another. 

For writing straight without lines (after that they have PTnting straight 
practised this a good while, to write with double lines, ru- without lines, 
led with the ruling pen, and after with single lines) this may "^ 
helpe to guide them well; to cause them to hold their elbow 
soclose to theirside and so steadily, as they can convenient- 
ly; fortheelbowsostayd, willguidethehand asarule, espe- 
cially in writing fast. Afterwards, looking at the end of the 
line, as we use to try the straightnesse of an arrow, they shall 
see easily where it is crooked. Practice will bring facility. 

These also may be speciall furtherances for the first ente- spedall funhe- 
rersiWhentheyongschollercannotframehishandtofashi- ramesfor the 
on any letter; besides the guiding of his hand, and also theA^' enterers 
shewingwhere to begin each letter, & how to draw it, some '^!*"^7/^' ^„_ 
doc use to draw before them the proportion of their letters, notfi-amea 
withapiece of chalke uponaboord, or table, orwith a piece Utter. 
of black lead upon a paper; and thenletthechild try how he 
faimselfe can drawthe like upon it; and after this to let him 
to doe it with his pen, foUowkig the letter of his booke. 

Orthus; Lethim takeadry pen, thatcannotblothis book, To follow a letter 
and therewith cause him to follow that letter in his copie, """'^ '^ ^^O' /"*"• 
w^hich be cannot make, drawing upon the copy letter very 
lightly, &alittle turning the side of the pen, where the letter 
is small; but leaning harder upon it where it is full,& there al- 
so turning the broad part of the pen. Onely warnehimto be 
careful, that he do not hurt the letterin the copy, by his hard 
leaning upon his pen, or by the overmuch sharpnesse of it. 
Thus let him follow his copie letter, drawing his pen so oft 
upon it,untill hethinke his hand will goe like unto it. Then 
direct him, to try with another pen with inke, whether he 
can make one like to that of his copie. If he cannot, lethim 
gt>e to it with his dry pen againe, untill that he can fashion 

one Y\k^ unto it. Leasurel draxc- 

This also is a speciall observation: That the more lea- i^gaZheP(^^ 
surely the childe draweth at the beginning, as the Painter ter. 

doth, 
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doth, and the more lightly, the sooner agreatdealehe shall 

learne to frame his hand to write faire. 

To learn to ma{e This likewise somegoodScrivenersobserve; tosufferthe 

one letter well child to learne to make but one kinde of letter at once, un- 

/rj/, then ano- till they Can make that in some good sort, then another : as 

"*''^' firsts, then b, Butespecially to begin with those letters, out 

of which all the rest may be framed, to make them perfectly , 

as m, Cy ty Vy B. For so all the rest will be the easier. 
To heipe to vrrite To helpe to Write cleane, fast and faire together, call oft 
cleane, fast and on your schollers to exercise their hands in making of y 
faire together, strokes,thatis,dashesof/;and/thus i ( ; and the stroake of 

the great C, and B, thus, CO ' 

cMaking flou- Alsosomeusetocausetheleamers,topractisetheirhands 

rishes, gliding to run upou the paper, either with inke or without, untill 

u/>on the paper, they be Very nimble and cunning to glide upon the paper ; 

and namely, to make certain rude flourishes. 






^^ ,^ ^ Call on them in all exercises, to be carefull to observe the 

mints [f Ll]'^''' g^'^ces of Icttcrs : as the keeping of great letters, accents, 
ttng. points, ascomma, colon, period, parenthesis, and whatso- 

ever may serve for the adorningof writing ; and evermore to 
takeadelightinwritingfairerwhichdelightisineachartthe 
^ one halfe of the skill ; but to fly all long tailes of letters, and 
Tc ma{e the let- tomakcall their letterssoplaineasthey can : the plainer the 
ifs most t atne, ^g^^gj. ggware thatyousuff*erno one to learne a bad hand, 
<iMischiefes of ^^^^ make any bad letter, soneereasyouare able to prevent 
gcfttng a bad it. For it will be found much harder to teach such to forget 
\-'aKd. their bad letters and hands, then to teach other which never 

learned, to write the good. 

So that ifyou teach such,abetterhand,afterthatthey have 
learned and been long inured to the worse ; although they 

seeme 
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seeme to have learned to write well, yet unlesse they be hol- 
den contiDually to practise their good hand each day a lit- 
tle, they will £ei11 unto their bad hand againe: so great force 
hath any evill custome. 

This tiierefore mustbe our wisedome, to procure from the -et 
beginningtheniostexcel]entcopies,forourschoIlers,what- To procure the 
soeverthey cost; and to keepthem constantly to them: they ^^*^. excellent 
will soone quite the cost both to Master and Scholler. ^IttdniinZ 

Totheendthatany Master maybethebetterable to teach That the Master 
thus; let him either try to attaine this faculty of writing faire may teach his 
(whichmuchcommendsaMaster)orat least, let him labour Scbollen to 
tobewellacquainted with these directions, or the like : and ^X^«7''*'*'*' 
also let him cause his Schollers to observe them constantly; 
or so many of them as need shall require. 

And to this end, let him use to walke amongst his Schollers -^ 
as they write all together ; &see that they do practise these To xvaii amogst 
things duely : but chiefly that every one havehis copybook ^^' ^t^f^oHeZe 
layed close before him ; and to marke well wherein any one ^^^^^ ^dileaiZl, 
of them misseth in any letter or stroke, that it is not like to 
the copie, there to point him to the copie, and to shew him 
where they differ, or to cause him to compare them him- 
selfe : so to appoint them to be mending their faults, untill 
their letters be in all thingslike the copie letters. And what Xo observe all 
letters they make the worst, to make them so oft over, in the bad Utters 
some voide place of their booke, orsome waste paper, untill and faults in 
thosebeasgoodasany of therest, and like the copy, as was '^^'^"S- 
said,Amongstothers,tolookespeciallyto these threeletters 
together^^. 3. and to fn. which being well made, do grace all 
the rest, and yet are commonly made the worst of all. 

Thus anyone of these Schollers, chiefly one of them who ^„y SckoiU'r 
write the best, may helpe the Master to direct the rest, may helpe the 

By these meanes the Schoole-master may bring many of Master, 
his Schollers to be very good pen-men, and all general- ^'^^ ^^^anest 
\y to some competent sufliciencie, to the credit of the '^ringmlny of 
Scboole, the good contentment of the parents, and the their schollers to 
great benefit of the Schollers, though he cannot write be good pen-rr.en^ 
well himselfe, if hee can but onely thus farre forth direct, 

as 
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as to cause his Schollers to follow these observations. 

Hereby the Schooles also may be freed from having' any 
need of the Scriveners, which go about the country, at least, 
w^//jTy wan- ^hich go Under the names of Scriveners, & take upon them 
drmg Hcrife- to tcach to Write ; and doe ofttimes very much hurt in the 
tiers. places where they come. For they draw away the mindes of 

many of the Schollers from their bookes ; even ofall such as 
cannot endure to take paines, nor have any great love of 
learning, and causemanyof goodhopeto leave the schoole 
utterly. Besides that , veryoften, so soone as ever theseScri v- 
eners are gone, the schollers whom they have taught, do for- 
get what they seemed to have gotten by them, unlessethey 
be kept to practise their writing daily. 

So that all that cost and time is commonly lost ; besides 
the former inconveniences, that sundry by them loseaU the 
learning which they had gotten. Also most of the yong'er 
sort, who seem to write faire, and so leave the Schoole in a 
conceit of that which they have gotten by the Scrivener ; 
yet doe write so false Orthography, as is loathsome to see, 
and ridiculous to reade. 
Thitigs neceisa- ^^^ these properties should be joyned together in every 
rily required in pen-man, whowould havcauy approbation ; to bee able as 
commendable well to Write a good stilc (I meane toindite,andtoexpresse 
ivrittng jjjg mind in some good forme of words, and true Ortho- 

graphy) as to write faire. 
The me of As for the use of Scriveners in the common schooles, it 

Scri'venen in wouldbethis(ifany) ; either to make every scholler his book 
the^ Grammar of copics, to use after the manner prescribed, untill such 
printed ones can be had: or else to set all the schollers in a 
good wayofwriting, for right framing their letters, and the 
like. To doitonlyatsuchtimesastheMastershallappoint; 
that it may be without any great hinderance to the schollers 
for their learning, and warily preventing all the former in- 
conveniences. Forschoolesandgoodlearningbeingsucha 
singular benefit, and so great a gift of God to Church and 
Common wealth, all hinderanceswould be wisely foreseene, 
and heedily prevented. 

These 
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These are the special helps which hitherto I have lear- 
ned, for the direction of schollers in writing': and by these I 
am assured upon triall, that what is promised in this behalfe, 
may be effected through God's blessing. 

Sptmd^ Sir, these must needs bevery profitable : yet my me- 
mory being weake, and they many, I shall hardly thinke of 
them, to put them in practice. I pray you therefore repeat 
unto me againe in a word or two, which of them you take 
to be the principally and of most continual! use. 

PML These I take to be the principall, & almost the summe ^e^ 
of all ; and which would ever be had in memory : that the The summe of 
schollers have good pens, thinink, faire& good copy books, the principal and 
and those made fast to their bookes, to have them ever laid 2>/f^« a? 
dose before them whe they are to write faire ; which would ^titi^^^U 
beonce every day ; and then all of them together. That they e'ier remembred: 
have their bookes ruled straitand lightly, and that with ru- and therefore 
ling pens amongst all the yonger sort : and that therein a ^'^^ ^^j\ 
care be bad, that they evertouch both the lines of the ruling ^^'^^'^^^'^ 
pen with the bodies of their letters. Also that they have briefe notion of 
their faults shewed them, by pointing them to the copy let- them. 
ters; and where their letters are unlike to the copy, thereto 
cause them to be amendingthem continually, until they at- 
taineto writeas faire as it. To call on them ever to have an 
eye to the copy, & to have the fashions of the letters in t^eir 
minds. To take a delight in writing; striving who shall doe 
the best : to this end, to let their hands glide lightly on the 
paper ; to strive to write verycleane ; to makeminimeS) and 
such like letters sharpe at tops and bottomes, or just to the 
proportion of their copies: to hold their pens very low : their 
elbow something neere their side : to keepe their copies and 
bookesfaire,unblottedandunscrauled : to have void places 
or waste papers for assaies, &c. 

Mostshort]y,thesethreearealmostaHinall;good copies, 
coDtiouail eying* them well, adelightin writing : although I 
thinke it very necessary, that you be acquainted with all the 
former directions as they are set downe at large, to use them 
asneed shall require. Youmaysoone attain the knowledge 

of 
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of them, when you have them written down: the labour of 
learning them will be nothingto you in regard of the bene- 
fit; and much lesse in regard of the long search and obser- 
vation, which I have used to finde them out. 

Spaud, 1 1 is true indeed ; and I am the more beholden unto 
you: but give me leave this one word; that which you said 
even now, may seeme to make very much against the Scri- 
veners. 
This maketh Phil. Notatall; it only helpeth to redresse the great abuse 

nothing against bysomeshifters, who goe under the name of Scriveners; for 
the honest Scri- all good Scrivencrs have their callings and imployments, 
^"w** ^i^^A wherein to serve to the profit and good of the Common- 
ofshiftlrs^vT wealth, and not unto the hurt thereof. This onely may teach 
hurt to scAooles, US to prevent and avoid those intolerable abuses, and hurts 
toschooles mentioned; whereoftherehath been, and is dai- 
ly, so much experience. 

Spaud. Sir, I cannot but like of your answer; I my selfe 
have had some experience of the truth of the complaint: it 
is very necessarie that such evils should be prevented. Now 
therefore that you have thus shewed me how to make my 
schollersgood pen-men, and that they may grow therein, as 
in their schoole learning; and thus prepared the way to our 
Grammar schoole : let us at length come to that which 
hath been the special! end of my journey, and wherein our 
chiefe travel & imployment lyeth. And first letus begin with 
the rudiments of the Grammar, I meane the Accedence; 
wherein our first entrance is. 

P/it'L Very willingly: but first let me acquaint you with 
certaine generall observations, which conceme our whole 
course of teaching, and whereof we shall have almost con- 
tinuall use; lest we be troubled with repeating them often 
after. 

Spoud. It is well advised, that we may doe all things the 
most shortly, and in the best and easiest order that we can: 
I pray you therefore shew unto me what those generall ob- 
servations be. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of ctrtaine generall Observations to bee knowne of 

Schoolcjmasters^ and practised carefully in all 

Grammar learning chief ely. And first ^ 

of causing all things to be done 

with understanding. 

Phil. 

FOr the generall Observations, the first may be this: ScholUrs are to 
I. That Schollers be taught to do all things with ^' ^^^i^^ '« do 
understanding; and to be able to give a reason of e- ''^j^J^'^nMn'^ 
very matter which they leame. And so in every lect u re '*and7J'{noZ^th€ 
which they leame in any tongue, first to understand the matter before in 
matter of it, and the lesson will be learned presently. generalL 

But before I speake any more of this, I pray you let me 
heare of you what course you have taken in this point. 

Spoud, This first observation seemeth strange unto me,at The common 
the very naming of it. I my selfe have used onely this course, coune to do all 
and I thinke it to be all that is done in most of our countrey '^'J^' 'without 
Schooles; To give Lectures to the severall formes, or cause "^^ ^real^n Ij? 
someSchoUertodoit. And therein first to reade them over ,^^,„^ ^r hcve to 
theirLecture,thentoconstruethem,and in the lower formes make me of any 
to parse them. So when they come to say ; to heare them ff^^'^g- 
whether they can reade, say without booke, construe and 
parse. More, as I take it, is not much used, for the under- 
standing and making use of them. 

Phil. I know it to be as you say; and do hold it to be a The defect here- 
verie great defect in Schooles generally : yea a farre grea- '^f ^^^^^^'"g 
tcr hinderance to learning, then that of letting them to ^'^"'^' 
lose so many yeeres, before they begin to leame. For this 
is a matter which of all other concerneth the credit of 
Schooles, and furthereth learning wonderfully; to teach 
Schollers to understand whatsoever they learne, and to be 

able 
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able to give a reason of every thing why it is so ; and to doe 
this from the lowest to the highest. My reasons are these : 
To do all thingt I. Because if it were rightly knowne, and constantly pra- 
h reasoHy brings ctisedin Schooles, itwould bringforth very neere double so 
learnt f "^uch good and sound learning, as is now gotten cSmonlj. 

rntrtg. ^^ It would bring withall, SO much ease, pleasure and de- 

light, both to all teachers and learners, and also so much 
certainety, and cause them to go forward with such cheere- 
fulnesse,boldnesseandcontention,aswillhardlybebeleeved 
until] it be tried by experience. Inaword; It would cause all 
things to be gotten much more speedily, layed up more safe- 
ly, and kept more surely in memory. Therefore, that old rule 
is true ; 

Legere &* non intelligere negligere est. 
To reade ivitb- To reade and not to understand what we reade, or not to 
out underitan- know how to make useof it, is nothingelse but a neglect of 
lelhelio'tutT^ all good learning ,and a meere abuse of the meanes andhelps 
make use, is a ^^ attaine the same. It is no other thing but a very losseof 
neglect of all our precious time, and of all our labour and cost bestowed 
learning, therein, in regard of that which is read with understanding. 

Trll f h ^^ "^^y ^®^ triall here of sundry wayes. 

dimrence be- ^* Letchildreubeexaminedtogether ; Imeauesuchasof 

t^eene learning whom onc of them aloue hath beene taught to do all things 
TT/M ufiderstan- byfcason and with Understanding ; so that he is able to give 
ding and ivitb- yQu aplainereasou, and make the right use of every thing, 
ri" A /; which he hath learned : the other have learned onelyto say 

1 bchollerseM- • i . . , < i i ••.«■ 

amtncd to^e- withoutbooke,to construeandparsc ; then market he diffe- 
ther, "jchcreof reucc. Although all these learne one and the same Author ; 
one under itan- yet wh eu they come to the triall, you would thinke that one 
detb^ and can to havc all learning, whcu you heare him togive a reasou of 
^thtlJs^^tbc\ther ^very thing, andthathecan make use of all things ; all the 
not. ' rest to have almost nothingat all, or at least nothingin re- 

gard of that one so taught. 
2. In getting a 2. Pfove it thus in getting learning. 
esson, low to < Xeacli vour Scholler one lesson which you cause him to 

tt soonest, and - r 1 1 /• /• • 

in the best man- Understand perfectly before ; another of the same matter, 
ner. whcrcof he understandeth little or nothing ; and then trie 

whe- 
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whether he will not do that, whereof he understandeththe 

meaouig' and reasons, almost in halfe the time, which the o- 

tfaerwDl require. And this also so, as you may evidently dis- 

ceme it, that he will do it with much more ease, certainety 

and boldnesse, then he can do the other. 

3. We ourselves may make triall of it by our owne ex- 3. in our owne 
perience, in construing any difficult piece of Latine,Greeke, '*P^rience con- 
or Hebrew, orcommitting anything to memorie ; whether 'j^l^out any 
if so be that we do but understand the matter of it before /ifffult place 
perfectly, we shall not do it in halfe the time, and with one in any Author 
halfe of the labour, that otherwise it would require. or tongue. 

Or if we would write or speakeof any thing, let us prove 
itbutthus: If we first understand the matter well, and have 
it perfectly in our head, whether words to expresse our 
minds will not follow as of themselves. 

To this very purpose, for confirming the truth hereof, 
and to keepe acontinuallremembranceof this point ; these 
three Y^VBtsof Horace were worthy to be written in letters 
of gold, and to be imprinted in the memorie of every one 
who is desirous to get the best learning: for so they would 
indeede prove golden verses, and make undoubtedly 
golden times ; 

Scribendi rectk sapere est &* princtpium 6:^ fans : 
Rem Hbi Socraticce poterunt ostendere chartce ; 
Verbdque prouisatn rem nan inuita sequentur. 

Themeaning of the verses, I take it to be this : To attaine 
to this facultie, to be able to write or speake of any mat- 
ter, and so to come to all excellent learning, the very first 
and chiefe fountaine, and that which is all in all, is to un- 
derstand the matter well in the first place. As for store of 
matter, the writings of learned men (such as Socrates was) 
will famish you abundantly therewith. 

And when you have the matter thoroughly in your head, 
words will folio w, as waters out of a Fountaine, even almost 
oaturally,to expresse your mind in any tongue, which you 
studie in any rig^ht order. 

This 
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This will be found to be true in Latine, Greeke, Hebrew, 
and by a like reason in every other tongue, and in every fa- 
cultie : whether we would write, speake, leame, resolve, or 
remember and lay up for ever. 
One chiefe cause This was a principall cause that made Tully^ Ovid^ Vtr^ 
why Virgil and gH^ and some others so to flow in eloquence ; and especi- 
T'ulnTVel " ^^y. ^^^^^ w^om men worthily account the chiefe of all 
cim^they Lre Ratine Pocts, because they did understand so fully whatso- 
so ripe in under- ever they writ of. I might instance this also in Preachers, 
standing, and by our daily experience ; of whom some are better able to 
had such store «/" preach powerfully in t WO dayes Warning, and having w^ords 
matter, ^^ ^ffi\\^ then Other in two moneths; and all because the one 

sort are so full of understanding and matter, the other are 
so barren thereof. 

Thus in all these examples, every man may see a plaine 

demonstration of the truth of these verses of /T^^riortf, which 

he no doubt did write upon his owne experience, as every 

yy^^ man shall find,whowil set himselfe to make triall. Proveand 

confirme what tongue soever your Scholler leames, even 

from the first reading of English, if he can repeate you the 

matter, or the summe of it, or have it in his head, trie whether 

he will not have the words presently. Theplentifullexperi- 

They -tchofind ence which I have seene, of the sweete delight and fruite 

experience, ttill ^f j-j^jg course, of causiug children to do all things with un- 

make 'others dcrstandittgand reason,compared with thefruitlesse toyles 

pjrtj{ers, andgHcfesof formcrtimcs, do make me not on ely confident 

for the thing, but also desirous to make all other partakers 

of the benefit. 

Spoud, I do fully see the evidence of all that which you 
havesaid,andthereforeImustneedsbe perswaded of it. I 
do heartily thanke God for it, and will endevormyselfeto put 
It seemeth great it in practice continually. Only here is the difficulty, how a 
difficulty for Schoolemaster may do this, to teach his Scholler so to pro- 
T %' T//"^^ ceede with understanding, and how to give a reason of every 
'todoalUhYn^s "^^^t®*" which they learne, to make use of all their lear- 

tvith unJerstan- ^^'^R* 

ding. Above all, how hce may beginne to fraught young 

Schollers 
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Schollers with all store of matter, as they goe on : this very 
muchpasseth my skill. I should thinke my selfe most happy, 
to obtaine this knowledge, if it possibly can be done. 

Phil* Attend to those things which I shall relate, and I 
have no doubt, but I shall very much accomplish your de- 
sire in this : for our whole conference doth tend chiefely to 
this end. As all learning is grounded on reason : so in every 
Chapter I shall endeavour my selfe to manifest the reasons 
c^ every thing, and how you may teach others ; so farre 
forth, as hitherto the Lord hath made them knowne unto 
me. And more hereafter, as I shall leame more. The prin- 
cipal! meanes for their understanding, is, by asking short 
questions of the matter : for so they will understand any 
thing, which they are to learne. But of that more hereaf- 
ter in the particular examples; and chiefly. Chap. 23. 

SpoutL If you have done then with this, let us goe for- 
ward to your next generall observation ; and so thorow 
them all, as briefly as you can. 

Phil, My next observation is this : that as I would have The second gene- 
them todo all things with understanding ; so to learne one- ""^1 UarnTot? 
ly such bookes and matters, as whereof they may have the , J;^ /w*,^"^/ 
bestuse, and that perpetually in alltheirlearning,orintheir zvhereof they 
wholelife. For this is well knowne to every one; that things w'V ^av^ ^00^ 
well learned in youth, will be kept most surely all the life ^^^ P^rpff^all 
long; because in that age they are most easily imprinted, '"'* 
and sticke the longest in fresh memory. And for that cause, 
children should spend no time unfruitfully in such bookes, 
aswhereof they cannot have both very good and continu- 
al] use. This cannot be but a great folly, to mis-spend our 
precious time in such studies, whereof neither our selves 
Qor others can have benefit after ; or else in such, as the 
koowiedge whereof will vanish for want of practice : and 
mnchmorein those, which will corrupt and hurt in stead jj., , . 
of doing good. And therefore all filthy places in the Poets PoZ/ow/S.'" 
wou/dbe wisely passed over, or wearily expounded, it were 
well if there were an Index Expurgaioriusy to purge out all 
^t fiJth out of these by leaving it out, or changing it. 

Third 
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3. To nottall Third rule, and that generall for all Students, is this: that 
kardwords^ or whatsoe ver difficult words,ormatters ofspeciall observati- 
matten worthy ^^^ ^j^^y j^ rcade in any Author, be marked out; I meane 
strva on, ^jj gy^j^ words or things, as either are hard to them in the 
learning of them, or which are of some special! excellency, 
or use, worthy the noting: or which after that they have 
beene a certaine time in construction, they have not either 
learned, or at least they know not where they have learned 
Manner of mar- them. For the marking of them, to do it with little lines 
kf^g' under them, or above them, or against such parts of the 

word wherein the difficulty lieth, or by some prickes, or 
whatsoeverletterormarkemaybesthelpeto call theknoinr- 
ledge of the thing to remembrance; yet so much as maybe, 
without marring of their books. To do this,to the end that 
they may oft-times reade over these, or examineand medi- 
tate of them more seriously, untill that they bee as perfect 
inthem,asinanyoftherestoftheirbookes:forhavingthese, 
then have they all. 
Thii general! in This would be universall,ingettingall kinde of learning; 
getting all lear- after that children do grow to any discretion to marke such 
"'"I'- things rightly: you willmarvell (if you have not made triall 

of it) how much they will go thorow, and what sound know- 
ledge they will come unto in any kinde of study; and how 
soone by this helpe,more then they can do withoutit. And 
when they have once gotten it, they may as easily keepe it, 
and as surely, by oft-times running over those things, which 
are so noted, above all the rest. This is the reason that you 
The hookes of shall have thechoyscst bookes of most great learned men, 
the best students and the notablest students, all marked thorowthus, in all 
thus noted. matters either obscure, orofprincipalland most necessary 
use. And this one chiefe meanes, whereby SchoUers may 
have the difficultest things in their Authours so perfectly, as 
that whensoever they shall bee examined of a sudden, they 
shall be very ready, to their great praise,and to the justcom- 
To note bookes "^cndation of the Schoole. For the manner of noting, it is 
0/ daily use with best to Hote all School bookes with inke; and also all o- 
inke, thers, which you would have gotten adungnetn, as we use 

to 



/ 
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to say, or whereof we would have daily or long practice; 
because inke will indure: neither will such bookes be the 
worse for their noting, but the better, if they be noted with 
jodgenient. But for all other bookes which you would have otbentvUb 
£aire againe at your pleasure; note them with a pensil of hiacke teade 
blacke lead:forthatyou may rub out againe when you will, ^^rust into a 
^whh the crums of new wheat bread. ^'^^' 

The very little ones, which reade but English, ^^'^y jo^tb avaine[ 
make some secret markes thus at every hard word; though 
but with some little dint with their naile : so that they doe 
not marre their bookes. 

Of this I shall speake more particularly in the manner of 
parsing, Chap. 9. 

A fourth observation, is this: That whatsoever bookes 4. To leame all 
or matter Schollers do learne, after they beginne to leame io perfectly^ as 
without booke ; that they learne them so perfectly, and '^'Z*"^'"^'^ yy 
bold them so surely, by daily repetition and examination, ScfMoUmauer^ 
that they may have in their minds such an absolute know- to the latter, 
ledgeof all the words, and matters which they have learned; 
as wheresoever they shall meete with the same againe, or 
shall have occasion to use them, they may not neede to be 
driven to leame then anew; but that they may tell of a sud- 
den where they have learned them, or can repeat the place: 
and so make their use and benefit of them. 

To teach the same things twise, or thrise, is a double la- ^f to mede to 
hour and griefe: but to have all things which they have *'^f^ '^ ''"^^ 
learned, ever in readinesse, is a singular benefit, and a rare J/J^' j^"' ^'^ 
commendation. For besides the preventing of all losse of 
labour and time, it shall be to the great delight of all who 
heare them tried, and the exceeding furtherance of their 
continual] growth in all good learning. 

And to effect this yet more fully ; acquaint them in all To tell where 
their Lectures and exercises, some one of them or other, '^^ ^^^^ ^^'"'' 
who can tell first, to repeate where they have learned every ^^y^*'*'^ '"^ 
bard word: and that chiefly in their Grammar, if they have 
learned it there, to have that exceeding perfect ; and to 
marke surely every new word, according to the direction 
wfiich I have before given. A 
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5. That the A fift generall observation, and which is not inferiour 

ivboie Scboole to any of the former, for the good both of Masters and 

fo fi^%irmes ^choollers, and the very great benefit of Schooles, is this : 

Z n k^^"" that the whole Schoole be divided into so few fourmes as 

as may oCm * r* * 

may be, of so many as can any way be fitted to goe toge- 
ther : though they be sixteene^ or twenty, yes, fortie in a 
fourme, it is not the worse. 

The reasons of it are most cleere. 
'Reasons: i. In most things it is almost the same labour to teach 

1. // tsfor most twenty, as to teach two : as in readineall Lecturesand rules 
hour to teach ' ^^^o them, in examining all parts and Lectures. Like as it 
tu'€nty in a isin Sermons, andCatechisings, where it is thesame labour 
fourme as to totcachone, thatitis toteach a thousand,if all can hearc a- 
teach tvH>. jikg^ This is very generall, except in exercises of writing* ; 

wherin also great advantage may be gotten by this meanes, 
if right order be observed, as we shall shew after. 

2. The fewer 2. Secondly, the fewer fourmes there are, the morc time 
fourmes^ the may be spent in each fourme ; and more labour may be be- 
rnore labour may stowcd in examining every tittle necessary. Which worke 
examinin />"' of continuall examination, is a notable quickner and nou- 
tittle. " risher of all good learning ; helping marvellously under- 
Examinatioriy a Standing, audacity, memory, and provoking emulation of 
quickner of lear- theSchollers: and therefore a priucipall part of the Master's 
»'"^- labour, and of the time in the Schoole, would be imployed 

in this. 
E-very one of a 3« By this meanes, every one of a fourme shall someway 
fourme shafl provokc, or lucourage the rest of their fellowes. If they be 
some-xay pro- but dull, the rest will thinke to go before them; but if they 
a;o^^ /£>« others y^^ morc pregnant and witty, or more painefuU and diligent, 
y t ts meanes. ^.j^ey shall putspiritsiuto all the rest, and be as aspurre unto 
them. Forthereisinournaturean inbred desire to ayme at 
the best, and to wish to equalize them in each commenda- 
ble quality ; if there be right meanes of direction and incou- 
ragement thereunto. 
yinJ every one Also cvcry ouc of a forme may someway helpe the rest : 
may helpe o- for none are so dull, but they may happely remember some 
thers, thing, which none of the rest did. 

This 
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This! have seene by experience, to be the very best way ; Those who but 
evenforthose who but reade the Accidence, to put so many '**'»^'> ^ ** f^^ 
of them into a fourm together, as may be : they will both '^''^^YJ' "^"^ 
farther one another very much, in reading it quickely (each 
helping and teaching others) and also they may sooner be 
heard, when every one need but to reade his piece of the 
same lesson, the rest helping. Thus they will goe through 
▼eryfast, and be all ready to enter without booke together. 
Trie, and finding the benefit, you will not alter. 

6. A sixtgenerall observation, and of no lesse worth then 6. ToAavea 
aoy of the former, may be this : That there be most heed- great care that 
ftxll care, chiefly amongst all the yongest, that not one of "^"^^*' ''"^''"" 
them be any way discouraged, either by bitternesse of 
speech, or by taunting disgrace ; or else by severitie of cor- 
rection, to cause them to hate the Schoole before they know 
ityortodistastcroodlearningbeforetheyhavefeltthe sweet- o n l 

r«^i-^» ^ jL^-^i-^it^f.' '^nt < But all to be pro- 

nesse of it : but in stead hereof, that all thmgs in Schooles ^^^^^ ^^ ^^"^z^. 
be done by emulation, and honest contention, through a thn^ and desire 
wise commending in them everything, which any way de- of praise, 
serreth praise, and by giving preeminence in place, or such 
likerewards. For that Adage is not so ancient as true: ILaus 
excitat ingenium. 

There is no such a Whet-stone, to set an edge upon a Commendation 
^ood wit, or to incourage an ingenuous nature to learning the Whetstone of 
aspraiseis, as our learned Master^^^m doth most rightly '^^ ^''' 
aArine. 

To this purpose that sentence of 7f<//v were worthy to be ^ sentence oj 
'written in every Schoole, and to be set up in such places^ TuUy ^worthy to 
ivhereitmighteverstandintheMasterseye,if itwerepossi- ^^ ''^^'' ^^fi^^ 
ble; thatsoeveiyteachermightatlengthbebroughttothe ^^'^'^'^'^^'^y'- 
cootinuall practice of the good policy contained in it : to 
wit, to bend all his endevours to provoke all his Schollers, 
to strive incessantly, which of them shal carry away the 
worthiest praise and commendation. The sentence is this ; 

PuenefferufUurUBtitiacUrn vicerinty &* pudetvicios: vt Cic. «. de finib, 
torn se accusari nolunty quiim cupiunt laudari: quos illi 
Idborts rum perferunt vt CBqualium principes fint. 

Be- 
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This striftfor v " " Besidesthisalso,thissamestriftforthese Masteries, a.acl 
eMastenei "y^<|/forrewardsof learning, isthemost commendable play, axid 
7up7a^'^l!!d a P^^ ^^^y hi&bway to make the Schoole-house to bee Ituftds 
chiefe nuana to /'V^mrtWindeed a Schooleof play and pleasure (aswass^id) 
make the Schoole and not of feare and bondage : although there must be al- 
Ludut litcra- waies a meet and loving feare, furthered by wise severitie, 
""'* _ to maintaine authoritie, and to make it also Ludusa noftltt^ 

dendOy a place void of all fruitlesse play and loytering, the 
better to be able to effect all this good which we desire. 

7. All to have 7- To the end that every thing in the Schoole may bee 
their aJ^ersarieSf thus done, by emulation and contention for praise ; there 
and so to be mat- ^Quld bc a carefull sorting, and matching everyone with 

ched and placed^ •_. , . ^ ^ !_• • i • r Xi.* • i ^ 

ihat all may be "in^fWho isnextuntohim m learnmg : forthisisalsoatnost 
done by strift. true provcrbe ; Marcet sine adversarto virtus : Vertue lo- 
veth the vigour and decay eth, where it hath no adversarie. 
' ' So they would be placed as adversaries, that they may con- 
/ tend in all things, whether of them shall doe the better, and 
H ^ . beare the bell away. Thus the whole fourmes through the 
; Schoole should bee divided also into two equall parts ; to 
/ strive alwayes, whether side of the fourme should get the 
victorie: like as it is in games, at shooting, or the like. Expe- 
rience sheweth how this will provoke them, to be preparing 
and fitting for the victory. Even as Archers will prepare 
themselves by exercising,getting the best bowes & arrows ; 
and then making first their choice so equall as they can, af- 
terwards directing their fellows ; thus striving by all means, 
whetherside shall beat : sowillitbehere. Butof this I shall 
have more fit occasion, to tell what I thinke, when we shall 
speake of the manner of dividing of the fourmes. 

8. To uie e-ver to 8. That we use ever to appose the worst and most neg- 
appose the most Hgent of eachfourme above all the rest ; though every one 
negligent, something, yet them principally. This will make them 

more carefull, and cause all to come on together in some 
good sort. 

9. Continuall Q. That from the first entrance they be taught to pro- 
care o/pronun- nouncc every thing audibly, leasurely , distinctly, and natu- 
ctatton, rally; sounding out specially the last syllable, that each 

word 
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word may be fully understood. But of this we have spoken 
somewhat ; and shall speake more in the due place, what a 
grace sweet pronunciation gives unto all learning, and how 
the want of it doth altogether mar, or much deforme the 
most excellent speech. 

la That they have daily some speciall exercise of theme- loTo have some 
oory,by repeating somewhat without booke ; as a part in '*'^'''^"' 9/^^* 
their rules the foure first dales in the weeke,the Lectures of """^''-^ ^'^^ 
the weeke, or some part of them on the Friday, all the rules 
of the weeke on the Saturday : besides matters of reports, as 
Apologues or fables^ theames, disputations^ and the like. 

The reason is, because the daily practice hereof, is the Reason ofiefoi 
ooelymeanes to make excellent memories; so that the me- «^t'«^ excellent 
morybenotoverloaden. Butforthis matter of saying with- ^^'"^'''"' 
out booke, how farre it is to be used, and what helpe may be 
had to prevent the overtoyling and terrifying of Schollers 
with it, and to supply somethings better otherwise ; I hope 
I shall take a fitter place to speake of it hereafter. 

11. That for whatsoever exercises they are to learn, they " To have the 
have the best patterns to follow, which can be procured : as ^"' pattemex of 
inwriting,soforallkindof learning, how to do every thing ; ^ ''"^'** 
because all learning is principally gotten byakindeof imi- 
tation, and Art doth imitate the most excellent nature. The 

patterns being singular, so shall their worke prove in time, 
eithertoexpressetheirpattern very lively, or happely togoe 
beyond it. Of this also we shall have occasion after to speake. 

12. The Masters to be alwayes vigilant, as good lea- iz The Master 

dcrs ; to labour to a lively cheerefulnesse, to put life and continually to ^ 
spirit into the children; and to incourage themselves in well ^"<-ourage them- 
doing, by amending whatsoever is amisse, and supplying ^^J///^^," ' "^ 
each thing, wherein they are defective (observing the daily 
growth of their Schollers) remembring still the worthy ,3 constancy in 
couaseU, Tu ne cedetnalts, sedconiraaudentior ito; and also good orders with 
ever calling to minde whom they serve, and how their re- ^ continuall de- 
ward is with the Lord. ToTtftZ '"^ 

13. Constancy in good orders,and exercises ought ever to sMUrs to doe 
be kept in violable ; withacontinualldemonstrationof love all/or their good. 

in 
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in the Masters towards the SchoUers, and a desire to doe 
them the uttermost good. This shall overcome the most 
fro ward in time; and used with the rest, shall undoubtedly 
bring forth the fruit of their desires. 

Though many moe directions might be added, yet wee 
will content our selves with these for the present; as being- 
most generally and belonging to all which follow. Others 
we shall adde, as we shall finde the fittest occasions. 

Spaud. Certainly, Sir, these rules doe very much affect 
and delight me, at this hearing of them; neither can I 
easily discerne which of them is most to bee preferred. 
If you had given me so many crownes, you could not 
have gratified me more : I purpose to put them in pra- 
ctice presently, that I may finde that sweete and pleasant 
fruit of them, which I fully conceive may be attained by 
them. 

Phil. If you take so much delight in the hearing of 
them, I trust you shall doe much more in theproofe: and 
therefore havingfinished these, we will now at length come 
unto the Accidence. 



CHAP. VI. 

How to make children perfect in the 

Accidence. 

Spaud. 

FOR the Accidence then, I pray you acquaint mee 
what you have learned, how children may get it most 
speedily; and how they may be made so very perfect 
in it, as to answer so readily to any question thereof, 
as youdidaffirme that they may; and to make the right use 
of it. 

Phil, You must ever first let me heareofyou, what course 

you 
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joa have taken, and what you thinke to bee ordinarie in 
Scfaooles,andthen I will supply whatsoever I have learned; 
for that all shall be the better conceived. 

Spoud. ForreadingovertheirAccedence,thisisallthatI The usual maner 
have used; To let them readeit over every one by himselfe of learning to 
bjrIessonSfas in reading other English: andsotohearethem '''^^<^ '-*' ^<^<^'- 
onc by one, as they can say. In the harder lessons to reade '''"*^'' 
it over before them. Thus I make them to reade over their 
Accedence once or twice within the booke^ before they do 
get it without booke. 

Secondly, for getting it without booke, I cause them to The ordinarie 
doe likewise, and to say as oft as they can. To keepe that manner ofget- 
which they have learned, by weekely repetitions, and by ^"i '^' ^^"' 
saying parts. And for the meaning, to teach it after by pra- ^^^^^ w/Mowr 
ctice. Now I pray you shew me your judgement, and vouch- 
safe me your helpe. 

Phil, Myjudgementis, according to my experience, that 
though this be the ordinary course, yet it may be done with ^'** ^""'"^ ^" 
farregreater ease, inlesse time, and with much more profit, 
to effect your desire: yea, to teach ten or twelve as soone 
and readily as you shall teachone. Also to make them more 
fullof understanding, that they shall be able to make right 
nse of their rules, to enter into construction , and go forward 
readily togetherin construing, parsingand making Latine. 
Whereasotherwise they must be taught the understanding 
and use of it after : which shall be another labour, and bee 
asiftheyhadnot learned it at all before. Now the meanes 
how all this may be effected are these : 
I For reading the Accedence. 

So soone as they enter into the Accedence, put so ma- The best meanes 
ny of them into a fourm as you can well, to enter together; /«"• learning to 
as was shewed before. And therein first reade them over ^'^"^^ '^"^ ^'^"" 
their lesson, telling them the meaning shortly, to make 
themalittleto understand it: and so they will learn it much 
sooner. Then let them one helpe another, as they will doe f^'^^/'^J/ f;'^ 
learning together, and every one will draw on another; one "^restZ^rking 
of them ever reading over the lesson, that all the rest may and helping, 

heare, 
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heare, and the rest telling where he misseth ; and so never 
idle till all can reade it. When they come to say, cause every 
one of the fourme to reade his piece in order,in like manner 
the rest to helpe where he sticks. 

By this meanes there will not be much more labour 
with twelve, then with one alone. Experience alsowil shew 
that they will all goe forward more fast and surely then any 
other way. Andalthough thattheygoe faster forward, and 
not so very perfectly as they thus read it first, yet they will 
soone reade most readily, when they come to get without 
booke. 

When they have once gone through it within booke, let 

*^ them begin to learne it without booke. Or else if they can 

Accedence zvirA- ^^^^^ well bcfore, you may let them learn to reade thus, as 

out booke, to take they get without booke, and so do both under one. But 

but a little at then some houre or two would be spent daily in the after- 

^"* noon in reading, orsome day of the weekeseparatethereto: 

eneralUf^all ' ^^^c they wil somwhatforgettoreade,because they read but 

learning that SO little OH a day j'whichmustbccarefully prevented. There- 

seemeth hard, forc it Will not be amisse to reade it over speedily once or 

and of things to twicebefore. When they learne without book, letthemuse 

%d"'l^hire ^hisCaueatespecially ; That they take but little atatime,so 

ipecially!' ' ' ^^ ^^®y '"^y ^® ^^^® ^o get it quickly and well, and so goeon 

to a new lesson : for this will harten them exceedingly to 

take paines, in rejoicing how many lessons they have lear- 

ned,and how soone they have learned each lesson; Whereas 

giving them overmuch, it will put them out of heart, so 

that they will either doe nothing at all, or with no life. 

2. Before they goe in hand with a lesson, do what you 

can to make them to understand the summe of the lesson 

first, and the meaning of it : thus. i. Reade them over 

their lesson. 2. Then shew them the plaine meaning of 

t^ every thing so easily, shortly and familiarly, as possibly 

To make tkcm you can, and as you thinke that they can conceive. After 

fnt to um cr- pj-Qpound all uuto them in short questions, and aske the 

stand their Lee- ^ ^^. ,. . . , ^i i* • ^i_ L i 

tures and Aoxv. questions directly m order as they he m the booke, answe- 
ring them first your selfe. Then if you will, you may aske 

them 
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them the same questioDSy and let them answer them as you 

did before, still looking* upon their bookes, when they an- ^^ ^*' '*^ ^^ 

szoer the quesH- 



—,..,. Ml 1. • OM upon their 

To require them to answer so, will much incourage j^kes. 
them ; because they shall find themselves able to do it. The 
moe the quest ions are, the shorter and plainer arising natu- 
rally out of the words of the booke, the sooner a great deale 
will your children understand them. 

Aod therefore any long question is to be divided into as 
many short ones as you may, according to the parts of the 
question. Hereby the dullest capacities will come to con- 
ceive the hardest questions in time, and proceed with more 
fadlitie; so that the masters doe enter them thus from the 
b^nningiStill causing them to understand as they learne. 

Here the masters must notbeashamed,nor weary to doe Admonition to 
as the nurse with the child, as it were stammering and play- Masters desirous 
ing with them, to seeke by all meanes to breed in the little « ^«'' g°°^ '^ ^« 
ones a love of their masters, with delight in their bookes, <" /^^^f"" 
and a joy that they can understand, and also to the end to ^^jjjren. 
nourish in them that emulation mentioned, to strive who 
shall doe best. Neither is the wise Master to stand with the 
children about amending the Accedence, if he thinke any 
thing faulty or defective ; but only to make them to under- 
stand the rules, as they are set downe in the booke : for this 
they will keep. To make this plain by example. To begin at Example how to 
In Speech be, &c. First, reade them over the words : Then """^^ ^^' child to 
tellthemforthemeaningfafterthis maner,orthe likeas you ""'^'"^'"'^ h 

I rw^ • • 1 • r«i . /-» I • • « she*wintr the 

please. The meaning is this; That in Speech which menut- rneaning. 
ter, there is nothing but words to call or know things by, 
andsettingorjoyningof words together. Likeas it is in our 
English tongue, so in the Latine, & so in other tongu es. And 
of these words which make this speech, are not many parts 
orkinds,but only eight parts of speech. For whatsoever can 
be spoken, belongeth to one of Uiese eight parts. They are 
either Nownes, or Pronowns, or Verbs, or one of the rest. 
Moreshortly thus ; There is not any word in any language 
whatsoever, butitiseitheraNownoraPronown, Verb,&c. 

Also 
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Also of these eight parts, the foure first onely are such 
as may be declined : That is, such as each of them may 
bee turned or framed divers wayes, and have divers en- 
dings ; as Magister^ magisiri^ magistro, Amo, amas^ atnaL 
The other foure last are undeclined; that is, such as cannot 
be so turned, and have but onely one ending: zSyHodieyCras^ 

How by asking Then aske them questions according to the same, fol- 
Qutitions, lowing the words or the booke, in this manner or the like, 

as you thinke good. 

Q. How many parts of speech have you? Or how ma- 
ny parts are there in speech ? 

A, Eight. 

j2« Of these how many are declined, how many unde- 
clined ? So, which are declined, which undeclined ? 

Afterwards to aske the same questions backe againe, the 
last first. As which parts of speech are undeclined? Or how 
many are undeclined ? So in the next. 

Q. What is a Nowne ? 

A. A Nowne is the name of a thing. 

Q. Of what thing ? 

A. Of such a thing as may be seene, felt, heard, or under- 
stood. 

Q, Give me some good examples of some such things. 

A, A hand, a house, goodnesse. 

Q. What is the name of a hand in Latine? Orwhatis La- 
tine for a hand? what is Latine for a house? and so forth. 

Then aske the questions as it were backward thus : 

Q. W^hat part of speech is that which is the name of a 
thing, which may be felt, heard, or understood ? 

A. A Nowne, &c. 

Thus to goe forward in every rule. i. Reading it over 
to the children. 2. Shewing the plaine meaning in as few 
words as you can. 3. Propounding every piece of it in a 
short question, following the words of the booke, and an- 
swering it your selfe out of the words of the booke. 4. As- 
king the same questions of them, and trying how them- 
selves 
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selvescananswerthem,stilllookingupon their books.Then 
Jet them goe in hand with getting it amongst themselves, 
untill they can say and answer the questions without booke 
readily; the highest of the fourmes poasing the rest untill 
they can say. By this meanes it will seem so easie to them, 
that they will go to it most cheerfully, and get it much soo- 
ner then you would imagine, both the understanding and 
the wordis : for the understanding of the matter will pre- 
sently bring the words, as we said. 

As they goe forward, strive to make them most perfect "va 
in these things specially : ^" «'^^^ />o/«ft 

I. In knowing a Nowne, and how to discerne the ^{/^^y^^^^^"^' 
Substantive from the Adjective. After in the signes of the '^Quidbee ^bfsn- 

CaseS. %t;g(i ivitb the 

Then in declining the Articles, /fic,^t:,^c; every Arti- children to make 
c\t by it selfe : as Nom. hie. Gen, huius, Dai, huic, Accus. '^^^ P^^I^^^ '« 
humc, Ablat hoc^ &'c. So in the Feminines Nom, hcec, '^""" 
Accus, hanc. Abl, haCy &€, 

Bybeingperfect in these Articles thus, they shall both be Articles. 
able to decline any Nowne much sooner, and to know the 
right Gender for making Latine. 

Also let them learne to decline both Latine and English Declwing Eng- 
together; I meane, Latine before English, and English be- ^"^ ^^fore La- 
fore Latine, both in the Articles, and other examples of ^"^' ^T"'^r 1 
Nownes, Pronownes and Verbes. As in the Articles thus : ^-^^''^ "^ " ' 
^firthis Masculine, ^^sc this Feminine,A^r this Neuter. Gen. 
Antiuof this Masculine, Feminine, Neuter. Dat, huic, to 
this Masculine, Feminine, Neuter. Accus. hunc this Mascu- 
line,Aaffcthis Feminine, hocthxs Neuter, Voc, caret A hlat. ah 
Aor from this Masculine, ad hoc from this Feminine, ah hoc 
from this Neuter. Or hie this Male, hcec this Female, hoc 
this Neuter, &c. or hoc this thing. 

So the English before, if you will : Though in these Ar- 
ticles it may suffice to decline the Latine first, so as before, 
^ in (fir) and (qui) or the like. This kinde of declining in -^ 
all examples following, will be found such ahelpe, as it will benefit of thh 
hardly be thought, untill it be tryed, both to speedie con- ^^^^""«^- 

struing. 
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struing,parsing,andmakingLatine,howsoeverit may seem 

at first childish, or but a toy, and of no moment. The Latine 

before the English for construing. The English before the 

Latine, formaking Latine true. Thenmakethem as perfect 

in their Genders, forwards and backwards. As what Gen- 

genders, ^jer {^ /^{^^ and hie what Gender? or what is the Article of the 

Masculine Gender? so in the rest. 

g^ After these, makethemasready in their Declensions , not 

Srverall termi- Quely to know what Declensiou every word is of; but also 

^fto« of the ^he severall terminations of every case in every Declensi- 

ec emionu ^^^ ho\,)i as they learne them one by one, according to the 

booke, and after to give them together, when they have 

learned them all, and that in this manner as foUoweth. 

The Genitive case singular of the first in se dipthong*: as, 
musiBf the second in t\ as Magistrt^ the third in tf , as lapidts^ 
<5^'c. so thorough: and backward; the Gen, of the fift in «, 
as meridieiy of the fourth in tis^ as manus\ the third in is, as 
lapidtSf 6t'c. 
declining the Then to decHue perfectly every example in each Declen- 
examples in each sion, in manner as the Articles: as for example; 
declension. J/«^fl,asong, ^wwj^ofasong, musce, to ?iSon^^ntusafnXhe 

song, omusa, 6 song, ad A^zcmf^a from a song, or from this 
song. So in the Plurall number, tnuscB songs, musarutn of 
songs, &c. 

After, English first. A song musay of a song musce, to a 

songmusiBy &€, To give them these signes, because they 

signifie thus most commonly, though not alwaies. Then 

appose them untill they can give readily any case either 

"Declining ail EngHsh to Latine, or Latine to English: which they will 

the exantp es of ^Qoncdoe. So in each Declension. After you may acquaint 

ali the Declenu' . , .. ... . <• .« A i • ^ 

om together. them to dcclme all the examples of the Declensions toge- 
ther, putting in ^e-^ttm also, because itdifTereth from Ma- 
gister^y as Nomiiiaiivo Musa^ M agister y Regnum Lapis, Ma- 
nuSy Meridies: Gen, muscBy magisiriy regniy lapidiSy ntanus, 
meridieiy ^c. This will helpe them presently to joyne any 
Substantives, as they fall in the same case, or the Substan- 
tives and Adjectives together. 

So 
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SoUyovL please, you may cause them to decline them so 
m'ththe English adjoined, either before the Latineor after. 
Tbemoe waies they are thus declined, to make them each 
waypcrfect, the better they will be learned, if time will per- 
mit. 

Of all other this isthe shortest, and whereby they may be Giwng the bare 
most easily kept by them, who have any understanding, to terminations^ the 
give the bare terminations alone together, as thus. Termi- «*«»'''«' «'«> 
nadoasofthe Genitive singular, cb, i. is, us. ei. Dative, cb, 0, i, 
itLeL &'c. 

And those usuall signes of the cases,as a,of,to,the,d,from. 
Thusto ply continuallpoasing, each day a little, untill they 
can give you any terminations, or case in these examples 
English to Latine, or Latine to English. 

After to do the like in bonus; thus: bonus a good Mascu- The like in 
line, bonaagood Feminine, bofiumaigood Neuter, &c. We bonus. 
may English it after this manner, for the better understan- 
ding of the children : Or as we can finde any more easie way. 

After all these when they wax perfect in them; the decli- Declining of 
oing of Substantives and Adjectives, of all sorts together, is Suhstantives 
ofvery great profit, either Latine alone together, or Latine ««^^'^>^'»>" 
and English both together if you will. ^^'^ "^* 

And first, the examples of the booke. As musa bona a 
goodmuse, muscBboniBoidigoodtnwsQy tnusce boTtce to 2igood 
muse, &c. 

So Magisier bonus y Magisiribont^&*c. S o Regjium bonum, 
Andlapisbonus,2igoodstone,lapiciis bontjof 3,good stone; or 
lafisduruSflapidisdurt, &€. So manusfoelix^ manusfoelicis, 
iiionuifalicty tnanum foelicem, 

Oxmeridiestrisiis: meridiei trisits^ meridtei trtstty meri- 
diem tristemy 6rc. 

And in which you observe them to misse most, ply those 
uotill all be perfect. 

When they are very cunning in these, then they are to be 
acquainted with declining other words like their examples, 
stillkecpingthem to those patterns, where they misse. And 
first, thewords set downe in the margents of their bookes a- 
gainst each example. Then 
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Then other Substantives and Adjectives tog'cther. As 
syliia sanansy syltue sonan/is, syltuB sonantt^ &*€. 

Leo magmiSy a great Lion, Leonis magni of a great Lion, 
Leoni fnagnoy to a great Lion, &c. 

Or English before. A great Lion, Leo magnus^ of a great 
Lion, Leonis magniy &c. 

Unto these adjoyne the daily forming of comparisons : as 
Grains, gratiovy gratissimus. BonuSymeltor, opHtnus* So, 
Faelixy foeltctory foeltcissimus : first regular, then irregular 
or out of rule. 
Chtefe examples Then doe the like in the Pronownes, to make them 
in the Pron(nuru to be able to decline and give them readily, English to La- 
^ most common ^^^^ . ^^^ Latine to English ; like as the Nownes. As EgOy 
I. met of mey &c. So backe againe. I, JSgv, of me, nteiy to 
me, mtht, Tu thou, tut of thee, and thou hiy of thee fuiy &*€. 
Sui of himselfe, or of themselves, sibi to himselfe, or to 
themselves, se himselfe or themselves. Is he, ea shee, id 
that thing, eius of that man, of that woman, of that thing, 
or that matter. 

{2^2* which man, qtuB which woman, quod which thing, 
cuius of which man, of which woman, of which thing ; like 
as you may say ,^zr this man, A^:fc this woman, ^^?c this thing, 
&c., or hie this Masculine, &c. 

In these two and {hie) it may suffice onely to decline La- 
tine before, as we said. 
Persons of the So tobe Very ready in the persons of the Pronowns, both 
Pronotunes, to shew what persou every one is of: and to give everyone 
both English to Latine, and Latine to English. As when I 
say give your first person singular, Latine and English ; The 
child answereth-ff^, L or I, EgOy &*€. so what person every 
one is. 

But in the Verbes above all, is your diligence to be shew- 
ed, in making them not onely perfect in declining every 
example to be able to decline any Verbe by them ; but 
more specially in conjugating, and being ready to give you 
the Latine to the English, and English to the Latine in 
any Person, of any Moode, or Tense. 

To 
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To effect this most speedily, teach them to say first the How to come 
first persons of one conjugation alone thorow the Active ^°'^ ^pttdily to 
▼oice, both Latine before English, and English before La- t'//„ ^ijj^ 
dne, thus : Amo^ I love,ama&zf;t, I loved or did love, amaui ^re a meane 
I have loved ; so thorow the Indicative mood. Then ^ng^ foundation^ and 
lishfirst,thus:I]ove,i4mo: Ilovedordidlove,am^7dam, dr*^. therein the 

And aifter withall to be able to runne the terminations in IT"»''"^ ^;^«^- 
every tense : as in amo^ Oy asy a/, amus, aiiSy ant. In amabamy ^ ^'^ ' 
bamybaSfbaty batnustbatisy bant. And likewise the persons in 
English, I, thou, he, we, yee, they, according to the termina- 
tions ; and then by apposing, they will presently answer any 
of them. 

As thus ; askethe childe, I love : heanswereth amo : then 
aske, they love ; he cannot telL Bid him to runne the termi- 
nations o(Amo; he answereth^?, as, at, amusy atisy an/.* then I 
say, give now, they love : he answereth amant : so y e love, or 
we love, &c. 

Soaske, 1 loved or did love ; he answereth i4m/zdam : then 
we loved or did love : if he cannot tell, bid him to runne his 
tenninations, and he will answer, bamybasybatybamusybatisy 
bant. Then aske. How say you, we loved or did love : he 
answereth Amabamus. Afterwards in Doceo : so in the 
rest. 

When they come at the Passive, let them doe the like : 
and when they have learned it thorow, then let them pra- 
ctice to repeate Active and Passive together thus : I love, 
Amo : I am loved, Amor : I loved or did love, Amabam : 
I was loved, i4madar: I have loved, Amaut: I have been lo- 
ved, amatus sum velfuty &*€, 

Then by posing the first persons, and running the ter- 
minations, they will very soone give any of the verbs in any 
person. 

They will by this meanes goe thorow all the Conju- 
gations, and with this perfect readinesse,as soone as they 
willlcame to say them without booke, without any under- 
staodingat all, if not sooner ; so that they be well applyed. 
Yetifthisprevaile notasyou desire, you may exercise them 

to 
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TJuit may he ad- to repeat all thepcrsons through every moode,and person, 
dedifwe vjill, bythemselves,butchieflythefirstpersons:as,i4m£7,a;?2/zAam, 
to ma{e them amauu amaueratn.aniabo : A mem, amaremMmauerifn^ atna^ 

more ready, . ' ' . ' , ' , . 

utssem, amauero: amare^ amautsse, amaluruiiiesse.'amandtf 
amandOy amandum, <^c. 

So in the second persons, amas, amabaSj &*€. 
Or thus to conjugate those tenses together, which doe 
come one of another ; as AmOfamabamjamalH),amem,afna' 
rem, amare. 

So tAmaut\amaueram, amauerifn, amauero ^amautssemfa" 
mauisse. 
The manner of Thisisaccountedthespeediestway ;in examining here,to 
apposing here, apposethe Same ten ses, of the several! moodes together: as 
the present tenses, I love, ^4^(7, Grant I love, Vtinam^atnemy 
I may or can love, amem> : when I love, dim amem. 
So in the Preterimperfect tenses. 
Knowledge of To make them most perfect in this, practise them that 
the terminati- they Can give readily, the terminations of the first persons, 
""*• first in the Indicative moode, in each tense ; then how the 

/?7M!r''/f /t*^ ^^"^® tenses differ in the rest of the moods, except the Im- 
morie lake ^ "^' parative,togetherwith the signes of the tenses in English. 
though they As for example : the termination Oyin the Indicative nioode 
come not one of present tense, is in the three other moodes turned into em 
another. ^ j. ^^^ . ^^ ^^^j^ jj, made amem, doceodoceam, legolegam^, audio 

flwflf/iam.ln the Preterimperfect tense,da»tisturned into rem.' 
Preterperfect tense, i into rim : Preterpluperfect tense, ram 
into sem, : Future tense ho^ or aniy into ro. 

So in the Indicative moode, the terminations are these : 
<?, ham^ iy ram^ boor am. In the other three are these answera- 
ble ; eyn or am, rem, rvm^sem, ro. 

Though these be not one formed of another ; yet compa- 
ring them thus together, will make the children to learne 
them sooner by much. 

Generall signes of the five tenses active, are ; Doe, Did, 
Have, Had, Shall orwill. 

Ofthe Passivepresenttense,Am,Is,Areor Art. Imperfect 
tense, Was, Were, Wert, Preterperfect tense, havebeene. 

Pre- 
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Preteq>luperfect tense, Had beene. Future tense, Shall or 
WUlbe, 

Signesof the moodesaresetdowne in the booke ; the In- 
dicative having no signe : the other three having their se- 
Terall signes in English. 

This little Table well thought on, makes 

all most easte. 



Active voice. 


Passive voice. 




Signes 
of the 
tenses in 
Eng- 
lish. 


Termi- 
nations 
in Latine 
without 
a signe. 


Ter- 
mina- 
tions 
with a 
signe. 


Signes of 
the tenses 
in Eng- 
lish. 


Termi- Terminati- 
nations ons in La- 
in Latine tine with 
without a signe. 
a signe. 


Present tense. 


Do. 


0. 


em or 
am. 


Am, is, 
are, art. 


or. 


er, (or) ar. 


Preterimper- 
fect tense. 


Did. 


bam. 


T€m. 


Was, were, 
wert. 


bar. 


rer. 


Preterperfect 
tease. 


Have. 


m 

t. 


rim. 


Have 
beene. 


sum vel 
fui. 


sim vel 
fuerim. 


Preterpluper- 
fect tense. 


Had. 


ram. 


sem. 


Had been. 


tram vel 
fuer am. 


essem vel 
fuissem. 


Future lense. 


ShaUor 
wilL 


bo. 
am. 


ro. 


Shall or 
will be. 


bor. 
ar. 


era vel 
fuero. 



For to make the childe to understand this Table, first For understan- 
shew him these things upon his booke, by comparing the ^'^^g '^" Table. 
Active voice, with the Passive, and the Indicative moodein 
both, with the other moodes. After pose thus : 

Q. Do, without a signe of the moode, how must it end 
in Latine ? 

A. In e. 

Q. Do, with a signe, how ? 

A. In em or am. 

For example : 

Q. I 
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Q, I doe love, or I love? 
A, Atno. 
Q. Grant I love. 
A, Vttnam Ametn, 
Q. I may or can love. 
A. Amem. 
Q. When I love ? 
A. Ciitn amem. 

So in the Preterimperfect tense. 
Q. How say you Did, without a signe ? 
A. ham.. 

Q. With a signe. 

A. rem,^z,%Amaham^amarem:Docehamydocerem. Have, 

withoutasigne. 2. With a signe, rr'm; SLsAmauifOfnauerim. 

Docut\ docuertmy &c. 

f^ The shortest way of all, and most easie for all of under- 

The shortest ivay Standing, is, oftto repeat thebaresignes and terminations, 

of all to repeat Specially at suchtimcs, as when theyongersort are to make 

and keepe these, Latine: andthis daily then, untill they be perfect, orasshal 

berequisite,thus:Activesignes,Doe,Did,Have,Had,Shall 

or will. Passive, Am, Is, Art, Was, Were, Wert, Have bin. 

Had bin, Shall or will be. 

Terminations in Latine Indicat. or terminat. without a 
signe, 0, bam, t\ ram,, bo and am, 

6m. 
Termin. with a signe. • rem,, rim, sent, ro. 

,am. 
So Active and Passive together. 

{bo, dor. 
am, or. 
(Em, er, 

\ rem , rer, rzm, stm velfuerim, sem., essem. velfuissem. 

yAm, ar. ro, era, velfuero* 

Thesegotten,allwillbe plaine;ifyou use withal to cause 

them to runnethetenses, as was said, with the signesof the 

persons, thus: I, thou, he, we, ye, they: 0, as,at,ttmus,atis, 

ant^ 
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ent, bamfbasj baty bamuSy bcUts banti so in any. And withall 
to remember in what letters, or syllables every person 
eods, both in the Active and Passive: as the first persons 
Active, signifying- (I) doe end commonly in o^am^efnytmy or 
I. zsamOy amabaniy amem^ amauiy amauerim. The second 
persons (or thou) in as^ esy tSy or sti: as amasy doceSy legiSy 
amatusU. (hee)ma/,f/,i/. {weeYinrnus. (yee)tn/tr. (they) 
is If/. 

Sointhe Passive, (I) in OTy ar, er^ (thou) in rw, or like the 
Active. (he)in/ur. {we)inmur. {ye)inmtnt\ (they) in n/wr. 

By these the learners may have a great light: and though 
some of them bee both in the Active and Passive, and the 
Imperative moode doe differ so as no certaine rules can be 
Siven, yet they may be soone discerned and knowne. And 
the perfect knowledge of the terminations beeing the 
speediest way to the getting the full understanding, both 
ofNounesandVerbes in every tongue; these would be lear- 
ned first, and ever kept most surely. 

The benefite also of this exquisite perfection in No Raines can be 
Noones and Verbes, is so singular, for the speedy attay- 'oo great for 
ning of the Latine tongue, as no paines in them can bee ^f^^^^J^"^ 
too great VerbL^" 

First, the very difficulty of the Latine tongue, is in these. 

Secondly, these examples set downe in the booke, are 
such lively pattemes of all Nounes and Verbes; thatSchol- 
lers being perfect in these, will soone be perfect in any o- 
ther. And for the other parts of speech, the very words are 
most of them set downe in the Accedence; as Pronounes, 
Adyerbes, Conjunctions, Prepositions, Participles, like the 
Adjectives. 

So that these being gotten perfectly, the Latine tongue 
may soone be attained in good maner; even by the meanes 
following: whereas without this perfection it is very diffi- 
cult So that the learners shall goe still incer tainly and fear e- 
fully. 

Also by these meanes and helpes named, this rea- 
<Jinessc in them may bee very speedily obtained ; whereas 

onely 

E 
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onely to be able to say them without booke, without this 
understanding, is to little purpose : and to learne them by 
practice in construction, and in writing exercises alone, is 
most long, hard and wearisome, both to Master and 
Scholler. 

My former toyle and griefe in these, above all other 
things in Grammar (though I tried all wayes which I could 
heare or devise) with the ease and benefit in this way, ma- 
keth me confident. For I have found more profit by this 
course in a moneth, then by all other in halfe a yeere. By 
this practice also, itismostsoone recovered when it is lost, 
and most easily kept. 

Yet my meaning is not to have Schollers to stay over- 

Ttt ^^''^"^'"J "^^^ long, to be so exquisite in them, before they go any further ; 

*in \Tese^'^ °"^ ^^^ ^° S"o On SO fast as they can well, and to make them so 

ready by daily practice ; spending each day a quarter of an 

houre, or more, in them, untill they come to perfection. 

This were not amisse, to be practised sometimes also a- 
mongst the elder Schollers, which are not ready in them ; as 
also those comming from other Schooles, till they grow 
perfect : here should be the beginning. 

If yet a shorter way can be found out, we shall have more 
cause to rejoyce thereof. 
TarticipUi, In the Participles, the chiefe care would be to make them 

perfect, to know the severall tenses by their signes, and en- 
dings, English and Latine, as they are in the booke : forde- 
dining, they are the same with the Nounes. 

In the Adverbs, Conjunctions, Prepositions and Interje- 

Ud'verbeiyCon- ctjons, they would be made so ready, as to give English to 

^pTJtkni Inter. Latiuc, and Latine to English, and to tell of what kinds they 

jections! are ; and also to what cases each Preposition serveth : and 

these specially. 

Here it were to be wished (as I take it) that all the rest of 

. ^a„/ in the *^® Adverbs, Conjunctions, and Interjections were also set 

tAd'uerbei to be downe in the Accedences ; except onely such Adverbes as 

supplied. are derived of other words : by which words they may be 

knowne, or by their accents or terminations. 

Also 
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Also that some rules were set do wne for framing of these ^«^" ofderi- 
derived Adverbes ; and that all the rest of the Adverbes ^"f^J/ZnTof 
aod Conjunctions, with all other words and sentences ^ke^i^ine in the 
thorow the Accedence, were Englished, like as the Prepo- Accedence Sn- 
sitions arc. glUhed, 

Hereby all these Latine words would soone be learned 
peifectly, and proove a very great helpe when children 
come to construction : for then they should have but onely 
Nounes and Verbes to trouble them withall, as was said ; 
and those most easie to be knowne, by the meanes above 
fflentiooed, and after. 

For the English rules great care would bee had like wise, SngUsh rules. 
to make SchoUers very ready in them : for these rules of 
themselves, with afew other, might serve for construction, Benejit of them 
or making Latine. The perfect knowledge of them also, ^^^^i^"'^- 
will make the Latine ruleseasie, when your SchoUers come 
at them. 

In teaching these rules, these two things would be obser- 
ved generally : first, That the SchoUers learne to construe cenerall obser- 
eacb ensamples ; and that without booke. Experience tea- 'vathns in the 
cheth, that those which are apt, will construe almost as ^«^^"^ '^«^"- 
soone without the booke, as upon the booke, or as they will \]Jl^^^'T,^ 
leamethem construed: hereby they shall get so much Latine ; 
besidetbatyitwilbe a great help to the perfect understand- 
ing^and applying of them. The second is, to marke out with 2-^<^ ^*^^'« "^^^^ 
somespeciaUmarkes, those words in which the forceof the J^^f /^^^"^^^^ 
examples doth lie ; as the words agreeing, or the word go- ^^/^ We, ' 
veming,and the word governed, and to cause the children See this more 
to be able to tell them: and so ever in saying their rules piainely^ in cxa- 
without booke, to repeate over those words againe, in all ^'i»i»grhe >>«- 
thelongerexamples. The rules or examples other wise shall ''''^'" 
doe them little good, because they know not how to make 
tueofthem. 

But hereby they shall have perpetuall and surepatternes 
^d warrants for parsing, making and trying Latine. I 
shall shew this moreplainely, when we come to the Syntax 
in Latine. 

These 
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To make them Thcsc two things being observed, have a chiefe regard 

7Ae^rClesoflL ^° ^^^ ^"^^^» ^''^^' ^° ^^^^ ^^^^ peffect in the rule of fin- 
princtpaliyetb, ^^"& ^^^ ^^^ principall Verbe ; secondly, in the Concords, 
Concords, as being of continual! use ; thirdly, in the rules of goveme- 

ment. 

And amongst those, to looke specially to the two first 

^lative Qui. rules, of thecaseof the Relative Qui: and namely, the latter 

of them, vie. But when there commeth a Nom, case ; for in 

it Schollers most faile. 

Governemenrs. ^^^^ ^" ^^^ rules of govcmement, to make them able to 

tManner ofexa- tell you presently where any rule is, and what cases such 

mining in them, words goveme : as, Where beginnes the construction of 

Substantives ? What cases they goveme? Howmany rules 

there are of them ? Or asking Uius ; What case must your 

latter of two Substantives be? What case will such a word 

governe ? As Opus or VsuSy What cases doe they goveme? 

Where is the rule? So in the rules of the Adjectives, and all 

the rest throughout. 

In posing, remember that which was first directed : to 
marke carefully the drift of the whole rule, and so to pro- 
pound your question ; or else to propound the whole rule 
in a question. As thus : when two Substantives come to- 
gether, betokening divers things ; what case must the latter 
be ? and why ? or by what rule ? 

Furthermore, to the end to make your Schollers so very 
^^'^r 9/^7 ^° rsadie in the Accedence, and to keepe it perfectly ; besides 
7eady in ^hl^Ac- ^^® leamingall things sowellas maybe, there must be also, 
cedence, first, daily repetitions and examinations ; because of the 

1. Daily repeti' weakenesseofchildren'smemoriesithatsobylongcustooie 
t'lom and exa- all may be imprinted in them. 

mtnattons. Herein cause your first enterers to repeate over 

every day, all that they have learned ; as they proceede 
to learne more, to divide it into parts, to goe over all so oft 
i^" as time will permit. For them that have learned all their 

Accedence, I hold it best (according to the man- 
ner of most Schooles) to devide it into foure e- 
quall parts, except the examples of the Verbes ; and 

to 
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to cause them to say a part every of the foure first dayes 
of the weeke, to say over the whole each weeke once : 
forthe Verbes, how they specially would be parsed daily, I 
spake before. 

In bearing' parts, aske them first the chiefe question or Manner of hea- 
questions of each rule in order ; then make them everyone ""f Z""'^' 
say his rule orrules ; and in all rules of construction, to an- 
swereyou in what words the force of the example lyeth, 
both govemour and governed ; saying the governour 
first Where helpe is wanting, to doe it onely in the hardest 
and most necessary rules and questions, or where we know 
them most defective : Or else onely to repeate the rules and 
examples in such sort as was shewed, without further exa- 
ounation. 

Though, where there is helpe and time enough, it is far 
the surest, to cause them to repeate the whole part, and to 
examine each piece of it daily, though they say the lesse at 
a time. Secondly, the spending of one moneth or two, af- 2. T'A* spending 
ter they have first learned over their Accedence, to make ^f^ rnoneth or 
them perfect thus everyway, will be time as well bestowed ^^^^^g^ce per- 
as they can bestow any; to prevent both the griefe and diti-f ^ct^ after u is 
gerof the Master after, and also the feare and punishment Uamed over. 
of the Scholler. Thirdly, every day some time would bee 3- ^^^^^ ^^^ '*- 
separate, to the examining Nounes and Verbes ; chiefely ^;J2T«fivlr« 
the Verbes, untill they could not be set in declining, con- ^„j rerbes, 
jugatbg, giving any termination, case or person. Constancy h poa . 

This continuall practice of parsing, would bee con- iing.tHl use bring 
stantly kept as neede shall require, untill by long use chil- *«'''«««• 
(irengrowto perfection and surenesse : because the Ac- 
cedence thus gotten perfectly ; and after in like maner the 
nilesof Nounes and Verbes in Propria quce martbus^ Hete- 
roclits, and in As in prcesenti; the difficulty of learning is 
past : so that very children, with a little practice, will goe 
forward with much cheerefulnesse, in construing, par- 
sing) making and prooving Latine, by the helpes follow- 
ing. 

Thus have I set you downe so plainely as I can, how 

the 
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the Accedence maybe gotten most speedily and profitably, 
to make all learning a play. Trie, and you will acknow- 
ledge God's blessing herein. 

Spaud. I acknowledge your kindnesse : I can make no 
doubt of the courses ; because, besides your experience, 
I see so evident reason in every part. 

Phil, Put them in use, and so you shall have more full as- 
surance, and daily be helping to find out better, or to con- 
firme the principall of these. 



CHAP. VII. 

How to make Schollers perfect in the 

Grammar, 

Spaud, 

Intend to put them in practice forthwith : but in the 
meane time as you have thus lovingly gone with mee, 
to direct me, how to make the Accedence so plaine and 
easie to my little ones; so I entreat you to point me out 
^dinarUy "in^' ^ " ^^® way, how they may proceede in the Grammar with like 
Schooies in tea. happy successe. As for mine owne selfe, I have onely used 
cAhg Grammar, to causc my Schollers to leame it without booke, and a lit- 
tle to construe it; and after, to make it as perfect as I can, by 
oft saying Parts: Finally, in parsing their lectures to give 
the rules. This hath been all that I have done. 

Phil. I know that which you mention, to be the most 
that is done ordinarily: but to say without booke and con- 
ff^hat things are struc a little, are finally avai1eable,unlesseyourScholler be 
recfuiiite to hee able toshew the meaning and useof his rules. Yea,itisve- 
(ione in /earning xy requisite, that here also they should bee able to give the 
grammar. scverall cxamples, and in what words the force of each ex- 
ample lyeth ; and so to apply the examples to the rules, to 
the end that they may doe the like by them, in parsing, or 
making Latine. And moreover, in Nounes and Verbes, to 



I 
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be able not onely to decline them, and to give English to 
the Latine \vords; buttheLatine words also to the English. 
Grammar being* made perfect in this manner, will make all 
othertheir learning more easie and delightsome, and be as 
aDictionary in their heads, for many chiefs words: neither 
will there bee any losse of time in it; especially this beeing 
done as they learne it, and still gotten more perfectly by 
soch continuall repetitions and examinations. I have had 
experience in both. 

To the end that they may thus get the Grammar with To get the Qra- 
most fniite and ease ; *""■ '^"j*/'"' 

1. Let them learne every rule (I meane) those which are ^'/^^"„^f * 
commonly read in Schooles,and that perfectly as they goe ordinary rule 
forward, tog^ether with the titles set before the rules,and the perfectly. 
summes of the rules which are set in the margents. ^''^ ''^^" ««*' 

The manner of it I finde to be most direct thus, for all '""!'""• ^ 

.1 ^ r ^ c/yianner for en- 

the younger sort of enterers. ^^^^^^ -^ 

Where you have time enough, in giving them rules, doe 
as in the Accedence. 

1. Reade them over their rule leasurely, and distinctly. 1. Beading their 

2. Construe it, and then shew them the plaine meaning '^"'" ^ '^"7' 
ofit,byapplyingthe examples, as teachingthemto decline \'„j ^f^e^^^l^ 
the words or the like. As 1 shall shew after. them the mea- 

Orelsefor most ease and speedinesse in construing, and ning. 
for lacke of leasure, cause every one of your Schollers to "^ 
have a booke of the construing of Ltllies rules, and each ^JZnZrZ^to 
to reade over his rule, so oft upon that booke, untill he can construe them, 
construe without it; or else after a time, to trie howhee can Each ScholUr to 
beatc it out of himselfe, and be helped by that booke where ha-ve his constrw 
he sticketh. '"^ ^°°^'' """"^ 

By the helpe of these bookes, I finde that they will [ZThythZ 
learne to construe their rules much sooner, then they can Sene/t of the 
^thout, I take it by almost one halfe of the time ; and use of Liiiics 



thereby gaine so much time, to be imployed in other stu- ''"^^ construed. 
dies, because they shall have it ever before their eye with- \'Jfl^f\"l^,]'^ 
outanyasking or searching: whereas otherwise either their construing' t hilt 
Master or some other, must tell them every word, which 

they 
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And free their ^^^X cannot tell, Of clsc they must tume to it in their Dicti- 
^iaiters from onanes, untill they can construe : and that so oft as they 
much trouble, fofget: which,what a toyle and hinderance it is to the Mas- 
and the Scholler ^g^, and feare to the Scholler, every one knoweth. From 
a^^h' all which they may bee freed hereby ; and when they have 
AUo some reco- fo^ROt, they may soone recover themselves againe. Final- 
ver their selves, ly, they shall hereby increase daily in reading English, and 
having forgot, be furthered to write true Orthography in English, as they 
^« ' £n '/«a" grow in Latine. And so the Masters shall also be freed from 
Masters freed f^^^e o^ ^^at mischiefe, of these little ones forgetting* to 
from clamors, read English, when they first leame Latine ; and from the 
clamours and accusations of their Parents in this behalfe, 
spoken of before. 
Wherein the con- But here it wcre to be wished, that those books of con- 
struing bookes, struing LtlUes rules were translated ever Grammatically ; 
under cor recti\ the manner of which translation I shall shewafter, with the 
ped and made benefits of them : And also that not onely the Substantive 
more profitable, ^^^ Adjective, Preposition and his case were everconstru- 
Thts ! thinke is cd and set together, wheresoever they are to be taken toge- 
in hand or f- ther ; but withal thatevery word were Englishedin the first, 
niched. proper, naturall, and distinct signification. Inwhich things 

to'be"EngiiJhed * ^^^X ^ft faile, as in the Verbes chiefely : though of all other 
in their proper things that be most uecessary for Schollers, to know the 
signif cations. first and naturall signification ; for the other then will soone 
belearned,byreasonanduse:orelsesomeoftheothermost 
usuallsignificationsmightbeputin, inotherletters, orwith 
notes to know them. 

Thus the child might goe surely forward, and have a 
certaine direction for the right and proper use of every 
word, to be more sure to him than any Dictionarie, all his 
life long, either for construing or making Latine : Where- 
as being set downe in generall significations not distinct, 
they shall ever goe doubtfully and abuse the words : as when 
trahoy promOy haurio, are set downe every one of them to 
draw, without further distinction. 

The benefit would be much more, if it were thus transla- 
ted : for then they might learne thereby not onely to con- 
strue 
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stnietnily« to understand and goe surely ; but also to make 
and speake the same Latine : I meane, to answer easily to 
all the rules, iwith the other benefits of Grammaticall tran- 
slations. 

When they can construe in some good sort, and under- Learning the 
stand (as was said) then let them get without booke per- ''«^" 'without 
fectly. ^^^'' 

In getting without book, when they can reade it perfect- -^ 
ly,they may be much helped thus, in all things which they Helps forgetting 
learainverse; toreadethemoverinakindeofsingingvoice, ^^J'^^"' ^^^^^ 
andafter the mannerof the running of the verse ; oft tuning ''H '^I^^^Ji^'^ 
over oneverseuntill they can say that, then another ; and so ^grse, 
forward: which they will doe presently, if the Master do 
but reade them so before them. 

Also,tosaytheserulesatparts sometimes, after the same ^0 repeating the 
maonerof scanning, orrunningasaverse, shall make them ^^" '" '^'^"* 
both more easily kept, and be a good helpe for right pro- 
nunciation of quantities, and to prepare them the more easi- 
ly to make a verse, for authorities and the like. 

When they can say perfectly without booke, then (if you Comtruing rdth- 
please)you may cause all those who are any thing apt and °^' ^°^^'^' 
pregnant, to learn to construe also without booke : which 
they will do very quickly , with a little reading over and o- 
ver, upon the cons truing booke ; and almost as soon as they 
will construe upon the booke. 

By thismeanes they will be able presently to give not Benejjt of con. 
oncly the English to the Latine, but also the Latine to the '^'*^^i '^'^'^'"^ 
English, of any word in the rule, to be perfect thereby, and ^^ ^' 
to keepe all more firmely. 

Orwhere leasure is wanting,among the elder sort, which *^ 

art well entred in the rules ; they may first learne without ^^Z' T"''." 

L^ii 11 .«. j«.i ivanttng hoiv to 

woke, then to construe, both upon the booke and with- ^^^^ 
out: Or to construe first. It is not very materiall : but, as And in the el. 
themselves doe finde that they can get it most easily, at the der. 
Master's discretion. 

Although for all the first enterers and younger sort, The surest ivay 
I finde it the surest way, where the Master's leasure /'">°""^ *'^"'- 

•^ ' .,, ncrs. 

Will 
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will serve, to cause them first to understand the rule and 
the meaning of it, by a short opening or expressing* the 
summeof it, and then by questions in English, as I directed 
before : All of the learners looking upon their books as he 
readeth unto them ; that they may see the questions and 
answers in their bookes, either wholly, or the most part 
thereof. 

And when they can answer in English, looking upon their 

bookes, or to understand the rule, then to learne to construe 

it of themselves, and to get it without booke. 

£7 After, at the saying of their rules, when they have said 

J t saying of rules without bookeaudconstrued ; to labour especially to cause 

hoiv to examine^ thcm to be able to auswcr, withoutbookc, each part of the 

InsZllar "" '*"^®' ^"^ ^^^* ^°^^ ^° English and Latine together, after 
queition^''^ they afc a little entered ; that with the meaningandEuglish, 
you may beate the Latine into their heads also, to helpe to 
prepare them to speake and parse in Latine. 
Manner of appo- Let the manner of the apposing be here, as in the Acce- 
""g- dence, vie, by short questions, propounded unto them, ari- 

sing directly out of the words of the booke, either out of 
the summe and title of the rule set before it, or set in the mar- 
gentoveragainstitjoroutoftheverywordsoftherule; and 
withall, the examples of the rule, and how to apply them to 
the severall rules. 
examples of ma. ^ ^'^'^^ ^^^ ^^^ downc an example or two more at large, 
kir.g'thc rules that you or any may doe the like the more easily. To be- 
platne and appo^ giu at Propvia qucB martbus: first, you have the Title be- 
"".^- iore'y ReguUe genera lesproprtoruTn, Out oi "which jOMmsy 

ma'^Hbii!. '^""^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^"^ ' ^^^* according to the order of their Ac- 
TitU ofit. cedence, as the first part of speech is a Nowne, so here are 
rules first of Nownes : And as their Accedence hath first 
the Substantive, then the Adjective, so here begin rulesfirst 
of the Substantives, after of the Adjectives. Againe, asthe 
Substantive is either Proper or Comon ; so here the rules of 
Proper Nownsarefirstsetdown, whereby to knowtheGen- 
ders of them ; and after of the Common Nowns called Ap- 
pellatives. You may also point them in their booke, where 

each 
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each of these begin : they will presently conceive of them, 
being first perfect in their Accedence. 

Then that the rules of Proper names, are of Masculines, 
or Feminines : Or all proper Nownes are either of the 
Masculine or of the Feminine Gender, unlesse they be ex- 
cepted. 

Also all Proper Nownes which goe under the names of 
Males or Hees (as we call them) are the Masculine Gender. 
Then teach them according to the margent, that of those 
there are five kindes, which goe under the names of Males 
or Hees. As names of Gods, Men, Floods or Rivers, Mo- 
neths, Winds. 

So all proper Nowns or names of Females, or Shees, are 
tile Feminine Gender. And of those there are likewise five 
kinds : That is ; names of Goddesses, Women, Cities, Re- 
gions or Countreys, Hands, &c. 

Then appose after the same manner, keeping strictly the Apposing after 
words of the booke, as was said ; onely putting in here or the same maner^ 
there, a word or two, to make the question ; which by oft ^ ^^^f^ '^' '^^^' 
repeating, they will easily understand. As thus, out of the ^'/^^^ll'i^^^^^ 
words set before the rule : Or in the like manner ; ^oww the more 

Q. Where begin your generall rules of Proper Nowns ? examples, 
Ubi incipiunt regulce generates propriorum ? -^ 

A, Propria qtuBtnaribtis. This posing in 

Q. How many generall rules are thereof proper Nowns? ^atine^ if it be 

Quot mtU regukB generales propriorum ? over-hard to the 

Tj ~» _* * ^ •'^ enterers at first. 

A. Two : DuiB. ^^^ be used af- 

Q. What is your first rule ? Quce est prima regula ? ter a time in ex. 

A. Propria qtUB marihuSy &'C. amining their 

Then out of the margent thus : f^^*^* 

Q, How many kinds of Proper names are there of the 
Masculine Gender? Quot sunt genera propriorum, nominum 
masculini generis ? 

A, Quinq»; ^v^iDiuoruntyVirorumJluuiorumymenfium, 
ventorum. Or as they are set in the Margent. Mascula sunt Examining out 
nomina Dtuorutn^ virorum^fluuiorum^ menfiumy ventorum, °f^^^ margent. 
Names of Gods, Men, Floods or Rivers, Moneths, Winds. 

After 
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Examining out After, out of the words of the rule, Propria qu€B maribus 
^f^^^'^^^^f tribuuntur^ &€. you may propound your questions thus; 

Q, Cuttis generis diciis, Pn^ria quae tnariinistribuuntur? 
What Gender are all Nownes,or names of Hees, or of the 
Male kinde. R. MoscuUb^ or masculini generis, 

Q. Cuius generis sunt nomitia DiuorumP R. Masculinu 
Manner of appo- Q' Quomodo dicis Latink? The God of Battaile? 
ling the exam- R, Mars^ hic MurSy Martis, 
plei of the rules. Q^ The god of Wine, quomodo dicis ? 

R. Bacchus y hic Bacchus Bacchic &€. 

Q, Per quam regulam? R. Propria quce maribus, 

ts" In the fewer words you can do it, for brevitie, is the 

Fewest words better, and that you maygoe over the more. Or if you think 

^"^' it be too hard for children, to answer in Latine at first, and 

that it is best to doe it onely in English ; you may doe it fol- 

-, ^ , lowing" the same order. As in the next rule. Propria Foemi^ 

To oppose onely i t • . « "* 

inEnglishifchil- »«*^» onely askmg thus : 

dren be too Q. WhatGenderarepropemamesof Fcmales, Of Shces? 

•weake to ansiver How many kindes are there of them? Where is the rule for 
tn Latine, them? What exceptions are there from that generall rule? 

^ue^Honsin ^ ^ ^^ howmaoy MasculineCities have you? How many Neu- 
English, at Pro- ter Cities? How many Masculine and Neuter Cities? 
pria Faemi- So in the next rule. Appellatiua Arhoruniy to aske thus or 

ncum. the like ; 

^tm*"^^ '^^^^^ Where begin your rules of Appellatives, or Common 
Nownes? 

How many kinds of Appellatives have you? Or how 
many sorts of rules have you for Appellatives? 

I'Trees, 
A, Three: of- Epicenes, 

^The rest. 
What Gender are names of trees? What exceptions? Or 
how many Masculine trees have you? How many Neuter 
trees? So of Epicenes. 

Where is your rule of words of the Epicene Gender? How 
many kindes have you of words, or Names, of the Epicene 
Gender? 

A, Three 



ruin. 
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(Birds, 
j4. Three: ofs Beasts, 
^Fishes. 
How know you the Gender in the Epicenes? 
What Gender is every Nowne that endeth in um? 
How know you the Gender in all Appellatives? 
Then the speciall rules, thus, or the like: Howmany spe- -^*<»»"'«'«j? of 
ciall rulesofNownes Appellatives have you? Ans. Three: '^*/^'"^^^''«^"- 
The first, of Nownes not increasing; the second, of Nownes 
increasing' acute, commonly called long; the third, of 
Nownes increasing, grave or short, as we call it. 

What Genders each of these are of? Where are the rules 
for them? What examples have you of them? Sotogivethe 
meaning, and apply the examples. How many exceptions 
there are from every one of these rules? As, how many 
rules of Masculines except ; so of Feminines or Neuters 
except Or thus: Of what Genders are all Nownes, not in- 
creasingin the Genitive case,as Capra^caprcB: OrallNowns 
like MusQy musis? So what Genders are all Nownes of the 
second speciall rule? or all Nownes increasing acute, as 7^- 
taSypieiaiis? What Gender are all Nownes increasinggrave, 
orflat, or short? as Sanguis^ sanguinis. And how many rules 
have you of Masculines except from the first speciall rule? 
or of Masculines not increasing in the Genitive case? How 
many rules have you of long Masculines, or Masculines in- 
creasing acute, excepted from the second speciall rule? Or 
ofFeinininesincreasingshort,except from the third speciall 
rule? Or yet more plainly thus: Where is your generall rule 
of alllike Capra, caprce: or musa, musce : Or of all like Magi- 
sieTy magtsirt: or DominuSj domini: venter ventris. Or of 
words ending iner, os, usy not increasing. Or where is your 
ruleof all like Virtus^ viriutis? Or like Sanguis y sanguinis? 
And of what Genders they are of? 

For the exceptions, you may appose thus: Where isyour Examining the 
rule of Neuters not increasing? Of Neuters increasing, a- Exceptions, 
cute or long? Of Neuters increasing, flat or short? Thus of 
Doubtfuls, Commons. 

Or 
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Toiing by asking Qv posing the examples, to aske what is Latine for any 
jirst the exam- ^ofd, which \s in any of the rules ; and then to cause them 
^ ''* to decline the word, the Nom. and Genit. case, and to tell 

the rule, as was shewed before : as, 
What is Latine for a cloud ? 
A, Nubes. hcBC nudes ^ nubts^ &*c. 
g^ Q, By what rule ? What is the meaning of that rule ? 

The shortest Thus you shall rcceive divers benefit together. 
course. Or thus only, when they have said any rule, to aske them 

what is the meaning of that rule, and to give the examples. 
So in the Adjectives, to aske thus or the like : 
examining the Where begin the rules of the Adjectives ? 
^djecti^es. Where is the rule of all like Faelix? Adjectiuaunam, So 

of all like Tristts? Subgemtna,&'c, OioXWWi^Banus? Atsi 
tres, &c. Of Adjectives of two Articles like Substantives? 
A tsuntquiBflexUy &*€. Of Adjectives of a strange declining? 
HcBC proprium quendatn^ &*€, 
Hoiv to make For all declining to make them very perfect in the Geni- 
ScholUrs perfect tive case, you may practise them thus; sometimes to repeat 
in the genitt>e ^.j^g Nominative and the Gen. case together, as in Frth 
"^"* pria qtuE maribus to run , thus : Mars^ Martis, Bacchus^ BaC" 

chty Apollo J ApollintSy Cato^ Catonis: So in every rule when 
time will permit. 
To appose the And chiefly appose them often in the most difficult, be- 
hardest ofttimes, ing notcd with somemarke : as, Opus^ Opuntis.Pertts^Per- 
sidis, Barbiton, Barbiti. Senex^ senis, Vtr, Vtri, Bes^ bessis, 
CreSy Creiis, Pres^ Predis, Semis ^ semissis, and the like. The 
rest they will doe readily of themselves. 
examining in In the HeterocHtes todo the like, first to shew them what 
the HeterocHtes. they are, viif, Nownes of another kinde of declining: and 
then the three several kinds of them accordingto the titles. 
f Variantia genus, 
I Defectiva, 
\ Redundantia . 
Either such as change their Declension, or want some- 
thing, or have too much. And so the severall rules of every 
one. 

Then 
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Tfienthcseverall rules to be examined particularly : like 
^^ Propria qtuBmaribus : to understand every piece : and 
in them specially to looke to the Margents : to be able rea- 
^/ togi\t the rules to them. 
And to make them able to repeat the Summes and Mar- 
gents in order. 

So to give any rule thereby : as when I aske, Where is 
your rule of AptotSy Monoptois^ Diptots^ Triptots? Of those 
which want the Vocative case: or Defecta vocatiuOy or pro- 
fria defecta pluralid? or the like. 

In the Verbes likewise shew them the order, that the eMaking the 
rules are of Preterperfect tenses and Supines : and those ^'''*" piatng, 
first of simple Verbs in o. Then compounds after of Verbs 
in or. Last, of those that differ in their Preterperfect tenses, 
or Supines. 

In the simple Verbs, first are rules of the first Conjugati- 
on, then the second, so in order. 

After cause them to tell by the summes and Margents, Examining in 
where every rule standeth : as where are verbes of the first '*''"• 
Conjugation, so in the rest. 

Practise them also to answer thus : The Present tense, "Wi 

Preterperfect tense. Infinitive moode and first Supine toge- 
ther. As if I aske, How say you To swim? Heanswereth,A^^. 
NOf nautffiarey naiutn. So To wash, Lauo^ lauiy lauarSy lau- 
tum. Because that these being knowne, all the rest are pre- 
sendyknowne; and to doe it also for brevitie sake: especially 
examine those Verbs often, which have two Preterperfect 
tenses, or two Supines, or moe ; and would therefore have 
speciall marks : as vello, ve/h\ &* vulst\ vellere, vulsutn. 

For theSyntax in Latine, though the English rules, with -^ 

a few moe added to them, might serve for resolving any good use of the 
construction, or for making Latine ; and somany dothinke Syntax in La- 
them needlesse altogether ; others do use to teach only the ""'* 
roles thereof, and one example onely in the rule ; yet there 
may be very good use of them all, rightly understood, and 
specially of the severall examples rightly applied: that 
Schollers by them may goe surely, having severall exam- 
ples 
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pies to warrant almost everything in construction ; which 
by the bare rule, and one example they could not but goe 
very doubtfully. Besides that, thereby they also g'et so 
much good Latine of the best Authours, and be helped 
much for parsing by the words of the rule. 
Examining the I n examining the Syntax, it is the best to do it in Latine : 
Syntax for helpe for by that time they will be well able to do it so, if they be 
?fw/jT^^"^ rightly trained up. And it will much helpe them, as was 
xAil tvbo tvisA said, to speake and to parse in Latine : yet still asking the 
well to poore questionalsoin English,andansweringboth in English and 
countrey Latiue, SO farre as need is ; as thus, out of the words : 

Sckoole^.-wiU Q Quot sunt concordantuB? 

pardon my ende- -p Vp 

'vourtobeso *>• ^^^^' , . . ^ 

plaine, though in Q- QutB fst concordantta prima? 

so many exam- R. NOTTltnatlUl & Vevbt, 

P^"' Q. Verbum personale cum quo cohceret ? 

R. Cum. Nominatiuo. 

Q . In quibus cohcerelverbum personals cum^Nominatiuol 

R. Numero &* persona, 

Q. Da exemplum ? 

R. Nunquam sera est ad bonos mores via. 

Q. Applica hoc exemplum ? vel^ Ostende voces^ in quibus 
est vts regiila ? 

R. Via est. 

Q. Da aliud exemplum. ? 

R. Fortuna nunquam. perpetub eft bona, 

Q. Applica, 

R. Fortuna est. 

Q. Repete regulam ? 

R. Verbum personate colueret cum. NominatiuOy &'c. 

Q. Die Anglic^? R. A Verbe personal! agreeth, &c. 

I n t he next xyA^^NominatiuusprinuBvel secuTuUe perstnuBi 
&^c, 

Q. Utnim exprimitur Nominatiuus prinuB velsecundcB 
personce ? 

R, Rarissimt, 

Q, Quibus de causis exprimitur? 

R. Causa 
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R. Causa discrethnis^ aut Emphasis gratia, 

Q. Da exemplum ubi exprimitur causa discretianis ? 

R. Vas damnastis, 

Q. Quid inteUigis per vos ? 

R. Vbs dantnastiSy 6r» nemo prtBierea^ &*€, 

So likewise in the rules of governement: as at Adjectiva Examining in 
qws desiderium,y &*€. fbe rules ofgo- 

Q. Ad/ectivaqtuB significant desideriumynotittamymem(h '*''^''«'"^«'« 
riamy &*c. , quern casum> adsciscunt ? 

R. Genitivunu 

Q. Da regulanu 

R. Adjectiva quce desideriumy &'c. 

Q. Da exemplum, 

R. Est natura hominum novitatis avida. 

Q. AppUca. 

R. Avida novitatis. 

To help the examining the Syntax the better, those Helpes to ipeedy 
words also (in every example throughout the Grammar) examining and 
would be marked, in which the force of the example lieth ; '^PPb'^^ ^^' 
as was advised in the English rules; The word governing, -{^"/^f '^' '*" 
or more principally with two marks, or with a double mark : 
the word governed with one ; or at least the chiefe word or 
g^ovemor with some letter or marke distinct from the go- 
verned. And then ever in saying the ensample,torepeatea- /„ saying their 
gaine those words onely, in which the force of the example ruUi after each 
lieth ; the govemour or principall first : as in the English example re- 
mits, so here. As thus ; in saying. Est natura hominum no vi- ^^^^^/^J/^,^ 
tatis avida ; to repeate againe, avida novitatis. MensiuXxivi ^^^^,^ ,„ ^hich 
praescia; prsesciafuturi. Crescit amornummi, quantum, ipsa the force of the 
Pecufiia crescit ; amor nummi, &*c. example lieth. 

By this kinde of repeating:, or continuall apposing where '^.^"f^^^f '^" 

^uJl ' t_ 1 • *u r\ J.1 i • J ' 7 *'«^^ ofrepea- 

i^tymisseybj3,skingtnuSy Daexemplumyuat estvts regulce; ^- -^ ^ 
They will bccomeexceedingcunning to understand and ap- 
ply rightly any example of the Grammar, so fast as they can 
repeate it; orto apply any other thereunto ; or else to make 
the like : that so they may ever have sure patternes for all 
parsing, making and trying Latine. 

Though 
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^iffkuity here- Though this oiay be thought an easie matter, and that 
ofy unieise they every Scholler can doe it ; yet trie it : and it will be found 
e t US taug r. ^{q^j^^ contrary almost throughout, and to trouble many 
weake Masters to apply many of them aright. It is a mat- 
ter most necessary: because the very life of the examples is 
in these ; and the profit will doubly countervaile the 
paines. 

With alittle practice, they will almost as soone say their 
rules this way, applying each example, as without. 

Spoud, I discerne evidently the great benefit and fur- 
therance to Schollers, to be able to repeate the examples of 
every rule, in such sort as you have shewed, for continual! 
use both in parsing, and in making and writing Latine sure- 
ly ; as also to have the summes of the rules which are in the 
Margents, and before the rules, perfectly: but children can- 
not possibly getthese,unlesse their bookes be marked so,as 
you directed. 
Tbe trouble and A n d for the Masters to marke all their Grammars so, it is 
inconvenience in an infinit toyle, audhiuderauce to him: tomarkesome one, 
marking the and to cause the Schollers to marke theirs thereby; they 
TtVo^ut^^ will do them so falsely, as will oft more hinder then further, 
TheGrlmman ^esides the trouble in it: also the summes of the Margents 
are procured to are very defective. 

he thus printed^ Phil, For the Supplying of all this, and the avoyding 
as to he most ea- of all thcse inconveuieuces, and other like, and for making 
"'^"/ Pl'^'^' our Grammar farre more easie and profitable to the 

Pie for ^cnooieSf o i n • • i • i ^^ 

zuithout incon. Schollers, without any alteration ; the Grammars are 
'venierice. procured to be so printed, as to bee most plaine herein : all 

the words wherein the force of the examples doth lie, being 
printed in differing letters; that the least child may bee 
able to discerne them, and so to apply and repeate them: 
and also the Margents made more perfect. What is missed 
or defective herein, shall (as I hope) bee supplyed here 
after. 

Spoud, Sir, all Schooles must needs hereby receive an ex- 
ceeding benefit; as I seeplainly by that which you have she- 
wed for the use of them. But I pray you proceede, and let 

me 
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me heare what other helpes you have for examining' your 
SchoUerSy so as they may fully understand their rules. 

Ph£L Other helpes for the examination and understan- -ig^ 
dio^ the rules, are these : Other belpcuo 

1. Where they cannot understand any question, or an- •xamine and 
swer ; remember that, to teach them to understand, by re- J^"^'"' '^ 
peating English and Latine together, untill they fully un- ^Utmfto make 
derstand it. For, as we said before, if they have the meaning tbem n under- 
to their heads, words, with oft repeating, will easily bee stand ami an- 
gottentoutter their minds, especially having them in their '^^^ f'y, ?"*" 

liOf^eS. r J z> stion tn Lattne. 

2. Also this may further to understanding, to cause them To give English 
to be able to give the English rules, answering to every La- 7'" ^ '^ ^- 
tinc rule, of those which have English rules; to set markes ""'• 

upon those Latine rules, which have no English: and to an- 
swer to them that they have no rule, but to be able to give 
the meaning. 

^ 3. These meanes may also much profit to the easie get- -sbh 
ting, full understanding, and perfect keeping of the rules; Other beipes to 
oft to reade over, and keepe perfectly the summes of the $7't«7/l">*^r 
rules, which are either set before them, or in the Margents; "he*mZe!fecth^ 
as vras noted, so to repeate them in order. Thus to be able to repeating th* 
report all the summe; like as of the Accidence, so of the Titles and Mar- 
Grammar, as in a narration or continued speech, as thus: ^'"'* "» ^ ^fj^*^- 

Regul^generaUsfiropriorum.MiisculasuninomincBDivO' "**^ '^"^ * 
nw», Virorurn^Fluvtoruni^MefisturnyVentoruni, Foemi?nnay 
Dearutn^Mulierufn^ Urbtum^ Regionum^Insularum, Excep- 
tion Reguke generates appellativorum. Arborum. Epiccena. 
Vohtcrum^/erarumf piscium, exceptiogeneralis, Usus trium 
regularufnspectaltum. Prima regula specialise &c. 

So to know to give readily the beginning of every rule in -^ 

order; zs^PropriaqtuBtnaribtis, Propria/oemineutn, Excipi- To repeate the 
tndatamenqi{Bdamsuntydc, Appeliativaarborumerunt,dc, ^fgi»»ifgi of 
By these meanes they will be able both to answer the fj'„^"Jj^'J"'' 
<luestioasin Latine, with a very few other words: and also speech, 
to give any rule presently, when but the summe is deman- ^enefts of these. 
dedorany word belongingunto it, to tell where the rule is, 
lod to bqgin it. To 
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And therein to content our selves, if we can but obtaine 
Such a perfect g^ much of many,asto be able to understand and make use 
fSr^oTwA^ of the rules, or to tume to them, though they cannot say 
solutely Heces- them readily : for we see most Schollers, when they come to 
tarie. the Universities, to forget that perfectnesse in their Gram- 

mars,and most learned men cannot say the rules ; yet so long 
astheyhaveafullunderstandingand remembrance to make 
use, in resolving, writing, or speaking, this sufficeth. 
gg- Lastly, this shall much helpe, to cause them in prepa- 

Otberbelpe to ring their Lectures in construction, to tume to every hard 
have the Gram- rule as they parse, and then to get theseoiles readily; andso 
JT'^/l a'*' ever to cometosay, with their Grammars under their arms. 
rule as they Andalso m exammmg Lectures, to cause them to tell you 

parse. where they have learned the severall harder words^atleast 

Note in exami- in their Grammars. For this I find, that the most ordinary 
ning Lectures. ^Qj-^g are in some part of their Grammar, or the words 
whereof they come, or some very neere unto them, whereby 
they may remember them. 
Grammar to be Thus may they become very exquisite in the Grammar, 
madeasa^icti- in time ; and have it (as I said) as a Dictionaryin their minds, 
^^y* not to neede to seeke here or there for every word. 

thtgTiJeswthl ^° *^® higher fourmes, where daily repeating rules hin- 
highcrfourmes dereth much Other learning, if they repeate them but some- 
way ierve. times, and can answer in a word or two, giving the summe 
of each rule, it may suffice ; although it is a great commen- 
dation to have the Grammar a^/un^^m, and to give an ex- 
ample of each thing belonging unto Grammar. 

Thus have I shewed you what I have yet learned concer- 
Readineae of ningmakingSchollers perfect in the Accedence, andGram- 
Schollers tn ^c- j^^^ . wherein asyousee, I have beene much longer; because 

Grammar svili ^ ^^^ ^^'^ ^^ experience, and therefore dare constantly af- 
bel/>e to make iirme it, that if this be once achieved in a Schoole, to have 
the Schoole- the Schollcrs thus made perfect in Accedence and Gram- 
master*s life most mar as they proceede, the life of a Schoolemaster may bee 
pleasant. made asfulofjoy and contentment,withoutwearisomnesse, 

onely in observing the fruit of his labours, as I touched, as 
the life of any, in any other calling whatsoever : whereas of 

the 

I 

I 
I 
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tlie other side, much of our fretting toile, ariseth onely for 
w^antof this. 

Spend. I would therefore thinke it a most profitable la- 
boor, to setdowne this manner of examining the Accedence 
and Grammar, by Question and Answer particularly ; that 
ooely the weakest Schoolemaster amongst us, but e- 
our Schollers themselves might bee able so to oppose 
and whet one another. I my selfe have seene divers bookes 
of questions of our Accedence and Grammar, beeing ga- 
thered by learned men ; yet in none of them have I obser- 
ved (sofarreas I remember) sundry of the principall of these 
points. 

Besides, that no man can so well examine the Accedence 
and Grammar by them ; because, first the words of their 
Question and Answer, do not arise so out of the words of 
the rules as you direct : neitherdo they al way keepe the or- 
der of the rules; and they have moreover sundry other hard 
questions intermixed, and sometimes many together, that 
my Schollers have not beene able to make use of them, nor 
my selfe very little, in regard of that which I might if they 
had beene so framed. 

PhiL I myselfe havehad experience of the same in them ; 
insomuch as though I have greatly desired and tried to use 
scone of them in my Schoole, in regard of the profit which 
1 haveconceived might come by them ; yet I have not beene 
ablewithoutfurtherinconvenience. Andeveras newschol- 
lers have come to any Schoole, so they have beene alwayes 
to seeke in those new questions, as that I have been inforced . ^^^^ , .^^ 
to leave them off utterly. I n consideration whereof, and of f„a^°gr of!xa- 
thegenerall want herein ; as also of the publique benefit, mining Acce- 
which I am certainely assured, may come by such a labour ^^nce & gram- 
as you speake of ; I have indeavoured by the helpe of all »*<^ry collected, 
such bookes of Questions and Answers, of Accedence ^^^ 'sMh7^ ' 
and Grammar, as are extant, which 1 could procure; as like- perfect therein; 
wise of some written, to gather one in this sort, having all called^ The po- 
tbe Questions and Answers arising most directly out of the sing of the parts. 
words of the rules. In which, I have chiefely followed the 

order 
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order of the Quest of that ancient Schoolemaster, Master 
Brunsword^oiMdJifieXd in Cheshire, so much commended 
for his order and Schollers ; who,of all other,comnieth there- 
in the neerest unto the marke. This I have studied to make 
so plaine, as every child may by it both presently understand 
the meaning of each rule; and, if he can say the rules, may 
as soone be able to answer these questions: and w^hereby 
they may also poase one another (as you wish) to make all 
rulesand parts most familiar. Ihaveinittiedmyselfe strictly 
to the order and words of the rules»as it may serve for con- 
tinual! poasing, and speedy examining Parts : and that from 
what Schoole soever they come, if they can say the Acce- 
dence, they may presently answer these questions. Other 
questions which I have thought needfull, I have set in the 
Margents, directly against the questions, to be learned af- 
ter, if you will without troubling the learner, and that no- 
thing may be wanting. But, for this booke, I referre you to 
the Epistle Dedicatorie before it, and the questions them- 
selves. 

Spoud, Sir, I see well you have spared no labour, to seeke 
to draw-on the little ones with ease and delight, and to make 
Schollers most perfect Grammarians; which all the learned 
do so highly commend. I trust I shall be partaker hereof. 

Phil. It is and hath beene my desire, to hide no part of my 
talent; but to imploy all to the best, and communicate it to 
every one to whom it may doe good: and especially the 
little ones, in whom is thechiefest hopeof mostof ourcoun- 
trey Schooles, and of the age to come. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Of Construction; how to make all the way 
thereof most easie and plaine. 

Spoud. 

WEll then (good Sir) now that you have thus 
farre forth directed me, how to lay so sure 
a foundation for my schollers to build upon; 
I doubt not but you can indeed guide 
me forward} how they may build upon it as speedily and 
happily, both for their construing, parsing, and making 
Latine. 

To begin therefore with construction, which is the first 
thing that our children enter into, after their Accedence, 
and Rules : I desire greatly to heare of you those things 
irhich you affirme may be done by schollers; and where- Things seeming 
by all the way of construction may be made so easie. As '•^[" ^ '" 

t « t •! J 1 t < < 11 1 1 • 1 construction. 

namely, that children should be able to take their lectures 
of themselves, truely and perfectly; and likewise with un- 
derstanding upon sure grounds: or at least, to doe it with 
a very little helpe of their Masters, in such places where they 
doubt So the rest which were mentioned in the note: as that 
they should be able to construe, both in propriety of words, 
and also accordingto the right sense and meaning. To doe 
this at any time, in all that which they have learned, to con- 
strue out of a translation in English, as out of the Latine 

it Selfe. ^ The ordinary 

These things doe justly seeme strange unto mee; be- toiU of Piasters 
cause I am faine to give every lecture my selfe: or if I ap- ahout giving U- 
point the fourmes above to give them; yet I am compelled ^came'their sM- 
to heare the giving of them. And so I have as great trouble, Urs to construe, 

when 
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when they construe false, todirect them right ; That it were 
as much ease to me to give them,myselfe ; and so I should 
be freed from the griefe that I have, when they cannot doe 
it, and from other inconveniences. 
^Difficulty in ta- Besides, to reade the lectures in proprietie of words, 
king lectures phrase, and sense also ; this seemeth to mee a matter of 
w proprtene of gomc difficulty for many poore countrey Schoole-masters ; 
wor an sense. ^^^ ^^^ onely for the yonger and weaker sort, but also for 
some of the more ancient and experienced ; and requireth 
reading and judgement ; that I doe not see how scholiers 
can possibly doe it. 
Hardnessefor Morcover, wheu I have given my scholiers their Ic- 
schoUers to re- ctutes. Or have heard them given, unlesse they marke very 
member how ^cll ; yet they will commonly misse in some part of that 
Itrue7^anj7he which I havc read. And if the chiefe of thefourme mistake 
trouble therein, or goe false, all the rest of the fourme like wise construe false, 
because they depend on them : and so oft as they doubt, 
I am faine to tell them, what businesse soever I have ; which 
doth exceedingly trouble mee. They also are afraid to aske 
me so many things, and it may be the same things againe 
and againe : whereby it commeth to passe that when they 
come to say, few of them can construe, or hardly any of 
them perfectly : which increaseth oft mypassion, and their 
feare. 
griefe of the Finally, this I account the worst of all, that when I have 

^Masters for taken a great deale of paines, and have made my scholiers 
thetr scholiers ^gj.y rg^dy in construing and parsing ; yet come and exa- 

forgetltntr of . ^ ^. ^ . ^, ... *^ ^ r r*. ^u 

that which they ^^^^ them m those thmgs a quarter of a yeere after, they 
Move learned, will be many of them as though they had never learned 
them,and the best farre to seeke: whereby, when Gentlemen 
or others come in and examine them, or their friends try 
them at home, in the things which theylearned a quarter or 
halfeayeere before ; they are ordinarily found so rawe,and 
to have so forgotten, that I doe receive great reproach, as 
though I had taken no paines with them, or as they had 
profited nothing. 

And for that of being able to reade, construe, and 

parse 
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parse lectures, or whatsoever they have learned, out of an 
English translation, I have not made triall ; though I know 
tbey cannot doe it, being harder, then the construing and 
parsing of the Authors themselves : albeit it cannot be but 
a matter of exceeding profit, and must needs helpe to make 
schoUers very soone. 

Therefore, if you can directme,howtodoall these things, 
which you have mentioned in this behalfe, so to construe 
and parse of themselves, and that out of the bare English 
Translation, and also that they shallbe able to goe certain- 
ly, and upon sure grounds ; I must needs acknowledge my 
selfe to have received an incomparable and aperpetuall be- 
nefit: and you shall indeed even herein helpe to make my 
burden farre more light, and my whole life much more 
comfortable ; besides, that my schollers shall be beholden 
unto you for ever, for delivering them from so much feare, 
and setting them to goe so fast forward with such alacritie, 
as should appeare. 

PhU, Surely, Sir, all this may be done, by the perfect ^u this may he 
knowledge of their Accedence and Grammar rules first, done by the pra- 
and then the practice of that golden rule of construing, to- ^''<^^ ^fthe rule 
gctherwithGrammaticallTranslationsof the firstordinary ^2'o/^"/Z«fl. 
schoole Authours, framed according to the same rule, '^^^^calltrandc^t-' 
they be translated rightly in propriety of words, phrase and om, 
sense. 

By these I dare be bold to affirme upon sure experience, 
and the trials of many very learned, that all these things 
may be effected amongst those who are apt, without any 
inconvenience at all, if they be rightly used, as I shall di- 
rect you the manner after. But without them, I cannot find 
how possibly the inconveniences, which you have recited, 
can be prevented, or these benefits can be attained in any 
like measure ; chiefly in the greater schooles, where many 
schollers are. 

Spoud, For the golden rule of construing, and the Gram- The rule of con- 
maticall translations which you mention, I know not what struing unheard 
you meane : Neither have I ever heard of any such. Have ^f^ ^^' ^°^'' 

you 
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you any other rule of construing, then our Grammar teach- 
eth ? or any such translations made according to it, in this 
propriety which you speake of? 

Phil. Yes indeed Sir, there isaspeciall rule, and such tran- 
slations also : by the constant practice whereof, not onely 
theformerevilsmaybeavoided, and thebeneiits mentioned 
may be obtained ; but also the way to all construing, par- 
sing,examining,making,writing,speaking,andalso trying- 
Latine, maybemademosteasieandplaine; So, as children 
may proceed upon sure grounds, and doe all things herein 
with understanding, and right reason, and farre more spee- 
dily, and with more delight, then usually. 

And howsoever this rule be unknowne of most, who 
never heard of any such particular rule of construing, but 
only of such directions, as may be gathered here and there, 
out of our Accedence and Grammar, where they are dis- 
persed thorow all, very hardly to be discerned ; yet it is set 
Thti rule is set downc by sundry learned Grammarians. As by Susen- 
downc ysum ry ^^^^^^^ Crustus^ Cosursus, and our ancient Schoolemaster 
marians. "^ Master Leec/iy in his little questions of the Accedence and 
others, as also lately by learned Goclentus, though in all 
of them imperfectly, and differing somewhat each from o- 
ther, through the divers exceptions in the Grammar rules 
and variety of Grammars. Crustushsith also examplesof the 
practice of the rule handled at large. It would be over-tedi- 
ous to set them downe all, or what each of them hath writ- 
ten thereof. 

Yet because the rule hath some difficulty, and that wee 

may consider the better of it, I will rehearse it briefly out 

of one or two of them. And seeing we are to deale for the 

The rule, as e^f. first entcrcrs into construction, I will set it downe first, as 

Leech hath it. Master Leech hath it, who is the plainest. 

His words are these ; 

Q, What order will you observe in construing of a 
sentence ? 

^ . If there be a Vocative case, I must take that first : then 
I must seek out the principall Verbe& his Nominative case 

and 
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and construe first the Nominative case : and if there be an 
Adjectiveor Participle withhim,then I must English them 
next, and such words as theygoverne ; then the Verbe : and 
if there follow an Infinitive moode, I must take that next ; 
then the Adverbe ; then the case which the Verbe properly 
govemeth : and lastly, all the other cases in their order ; 
first the Genitive, secondly the Dative, &c. 

Q, What if there be not all these words ? 

A, Then I must take so many of them as be in the sen- 
tence, and in this order. 

Q. Is this order ever to be observed ? 

A, No: itmaybealteredbylnterrogativeSjRelatives, In- 
finitives, Genitives of partition, and Conjunctions. 

Q. What speciall things must bee observed in constru- 
ing? 

A. That the Nominative case be set before the Verbe, 
the Accusative case after the Verbe, the Infinitive moode 
after another moode : the Substantive and the Adjective 
must be construed together; except the Adjective do passe 
over his signification unto some other word, which it 
govemeth. 

The Accusative, before an Infinitive moode, must have 
the word (that) joyned with it. 

The Preposition must be joyned with his case. 

Afterwards he gives a short example hereof. 

CrKnW, from whom I received the first light hereof long y^^ ^^/^ ^^^g^_ 
agoe,he hath it something otherwise ; though for the sub- ding to Crusius. 
stance it be the same : whose words also, because he is but 
short,! will set downe ; and the rather, for that there are so 
many learned, who have not so much as heard of the rule. 
The words of Crusius are these : 



De ardine verborutn in construendo cSr* Crusius in his 



Q 



interpretando, 

Votuplex est or do verhorum ? 
Duplex, Naturalis €r Artificiosus, 

Quid 



Latine Gram- 
mar, pag. 382. 
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Quid est naturalis ? 

Est Grammaticus ordo^ docens quidprimo^ secundOy out 

postremo loco ponendutn sit. 
Quid artificiosus ? 

Quo OratoreSy Historiciy Poetce ^ Philosopki uldnlur. 
Quid est ordo verborum naturalis? 

1 Sumitur Nominativus Substantivinominis, quidiciiur 
suhjectuniy aut quicquid vim NonUnatvoi habeL 

Huic additur Adjectivum^aut quicquid Nominativufn ex- 
plicat. Scape sententiam inchoat Vocativus,autparticuUB Ora^ 
tionem connectentesy aut Ablativi absoluti, autRelativa. 

2 Verbum Jinitum personate, quod vocatur Pnedicaiuffu 
Impersonalia constructionem sine Nominativo inchoant. 

3 Casus obliquiy inter quos dignior prcecedai, 

Scepk infinitivus: quern antecedit Accusativus cum adesL 

ScepkAdverbium^aut Nominativi gestuum ac similes: qwB 
statim verbo subijciuntur. 

Interdum Gerundia^ aut Ablativi absoluti. 

Prceterea, 

PrcBpositiones cum suis casibtis. 

Denique Conjunctiones quce superioribus alia attexuntyin 
quibus idem ordo servandus est. 

Sic in quavis lingua. 



D 



Comprehende ista mihi regula quam 
potes brevissima. 

Ictio regens prceponenda est ei qute regitur: 
Quce declarant postponenda sunt ijs quce declarantur. 
Thus farre CrusiuSy of the rule. 
f^ Spoud, I pray you expound it somewhat more at 

Jt/m^VT"" ^^^^^> ^^^^ ^ ^^y conceive of it yet more fully. 

larJe^^ ^ /*A//. I willendeavourtodocasyou say; although for the 

The curious more curious handling of it, I will leave it to some other, 

handling of it or else referre it to a farther time, because of the difficul- 

ieft to some ty of it, through the manifold exceptions, as I noted, espe- 

''' cially in the longer and more intricate sentences : wherein 

I take 



i 

i 
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\ take it very hard, to set down any direct rule particularly. 

Therefore for the better understanding* of the rule, we Qeturall ohur- 
are to observe, vationsfor the 

1 That the Scholler must reade the sentence, before he ^^f^ji^g^ffi^g 
construe; and in reading-, that he doe it distinctly, reading ruU. 

to a Period or full point, and there to stay. i That the schol- 

2 To marke the sentence well, and to observe all the ^''' ^^^^ ^firc 
points in it, both Commaes and Colons ; or else distincti- ^ f?""^"'* 
ons,and middle distinctions: that so he may see an d consider sg„tf„^^ii 
both the beginning, middest, and end of the sentence toge- anJ ail the 
ther ; and also each clause in it. f>oints in it. 

3 That if there be any words in the sentence, begin- 3 T'o marke 
ning with g^reat letters, except the first words of all ; to ^Ytt .atleiy 
remember that those are proper names : and also if there f^rs, and indu- 
be any words included within a Parenthesis, or two halfe ded in a Paren- 
Moones, as they are termed, that they are to be construed ^^"'* 

by themselves. 

4 That he seeke to understand what the matter is 4 '^0 understand 
about : and so in continued speeches, to marke what went '^' matter, 
before. 

5 To observe if there be a Vocative case. 5 7*0 marke ij 

6 To seeke out carefully the principall Verbe, by the '^''' *' """"y ^" 

cat I've case 

rule in the Grammar of finding out the principall Verb, viz. 5 7-^ seeke out 
If there be moe Verbes then one in a sentence, the first is the principall 
the principall, except it be an Infinitive moode; or have be- yerhe, and ob- 
foreitaRelative,oraConjunction,as«/,c«w,«,<Sr'(7. Which '''"^' thativell, 
principall Verbe being found out, doth commonly point ^* '^'^^'"g ^ 
out the right Nominative case: which Nominative case is 
that, which agreeth with it in number and person; and it 
dothalsodirectall the sentence very much. So that this may 
be accounted as the load-star, guiding all. luusFi!llThf 

7 To marke the clauses which have no Verbs in them, to ^ygrle, " ^'^ 
fit them with their owne right Verbes, expressed or under- 8 To supply all 
stood: for no clause can be without a Verbe. words wanting, 

8 To supply all such words as are wanting, to make 9 Togt-veeach 
peifect sense and construction. T^^ijicltion and 

9 To give every word his due signification and pro- proper signe. 

per 



5v 
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per signe, so farre as sense will beare. 

10 TojoyneSub- '^ To joinc the Substantive and Adjective together in 
stantiveandAd- constniing, except the Adjective doe passe over his signi- 
iective^aUoTre- fication into soHie Other word, which is governed of it. Also 
poiUion and case. ^^ joyne the Preposition with his case. 

1 1 To marke if II To marke whether the sentence have not an Interro- 
the sentence have gativepoint: then toreade it as asking a question ; and then 
not an interro- ^^g Nominative case is to come after the Verbe, according 
gattwpotnt. ^^ ^^^ j^i^ ^£ ^j^^ Accedence : or otherwise to be set directly 

before it, if our English phrase will beare it. 

These things observed, then the order proceedeth thus 
usually : 
Theorder of the , jf there be aVocative case, to take that firstand what- 
I ' The rocati've soever dependeth of it, that is, whatsoever agreeth with it, 
caseyor whatso- or is governed of it, toexpresse it ; or instead of aVocative 
ewr is in place case, an Interjection of Calling or Exclamation, or an Ad- 
ofit^orhangeth verb of Calling, Wishing, Shewing, Exhorting or Swea- 
^'^' ring. Affirming, or the like ; which have the nature of In- 

terjections, if there be any such. 

2 The:>{omina- 2 The Nominative of the principall Verbe, or whatso- 
tfve cascy or evcr IS put in stead of the Nominative case, and such words 
whatsoe-ver ts m g^g depend on it ; as namely, an Adjective or Participle, and 
dfplndethofit ^"^^ words as they governe: or a Substantive, being the 

latter of two Substantives. 

3 The principall 3 The principall Verbe, and whatsoever hangeth or de- 
Verbe^ and peudeth ou it : as if there follow an I nfinitive moode, to take 
whatsoever de- that next, and the Adverbe, which is joyned commonly to 
pendeth on it, ^j^^ Verbes, to declare their signification. 

4 Thecasewhich 4 '^^® C2iSQ which the Verb doth properly governe next 
the Verb proper- unto it selfe, which is most commonly the Accusative case, 
ly governeth. and whatsoever hangeth on it ; or an Accusative case before 

an Infinitive moode in stead hereof. 

5 oill the other 5 Then follow all the other cases in order ; first the Ge- 
cascs in order, nitivc, then the Dative or Ablative, with a Preposition, 

or without. 

This is the summe of the rule, as it is most generall and 
naturall. 

Yet 
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Yet here these things must be remembred : Othtr cautivet 

1. If allthese words be not in the sentence which is to be '" '^' ''«''• 
construed, to take so many of them as there are, and in this ' ^"^"f 

- ' ' many words as 

Oratr. there are in the 

2. That the order is changed by the Relative Qui^ qucBy same order. 
^1/(7^.' also by I nterrogatives, Indefinites, Parti tives;because 2 The order is 
these (accordingto the Grammar rule) follow the rule of the ^^"W^x ^ 
Relative ; going before the words whereof they are gover- ^r Worrit 
ned. So likewiseAdverbsoflikenesse(as, j2^^ma/af;m7^um, words of depen- 
vl, veluliysicul) when they have jzcori/flanswering to them Jance and Con- 
in the second part of the sentence, do use to go before. As «'*««• 

also Conjunctions, Copulatives, Rationals, Adversitives, 
having their Redditives following, answering unto them: 
so Expletives, and certaine others : 

Finally, all such words as these mentioned (which wee 
may call words of dependence, because they depend on 
something going before or comming after in the same sen- 
tence) or else words of Connexion, serving to knit new sen- 
tencesto the former (astheseConjunctions)are to be placed 
next the Vocative case : or in the first place where there is 
no Vocative case. 

3. Thatinsteadof the Nominative case, we take whatso- 3 To take for 
ever is in place thereof; as a whole sentence, a piece of a ^^^ Nominat, 
sentence, an Infinitive moode, an Adverbe with a Genitive '^•^^l^- 1^'^^^ 

' . . .' . J .^1 n put tn place 

case, two Nommative cases smgular or moe,joyned with a ofjt^ ^r indu- 
Verbe plurall, or sometimes a letter set by it selfe, or moe, deth it, 
or any word put for it selfe ; which we call a word of art : as 
Amoeslverbum. ^m^isheretakenforthe Nominativecase : 
forall such words or sentences are supposed to be the Neu- 
ter Gender undeclined. 

So whatsoever includeth the Nominative case ; as, a 
Verbe Impersonall, an Ablative case absolute ; Gerunds 
and Supines put absolutely with this Verbe es^: as Oran- 
dum est ut sit mens sana in corpore sano, Itum est in 
viscera terrce: because these stand for Verbes Imper- 
sonals, and have the Nominative case included in 
them. 

4. The 
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4 Tarnciplesj 4. The Participles with Gerunds and Supines follow the 
Gerunds and order of thosc Verbcs whcreof they come, in governing the 
St^tnes, follow game cases, as in the rules. Also that Gerunds and Supines 
Verles!^ ^^^ commonly put for the Infinitive moode. 

5 New conjun- 5' Conjunctions or other words of dependance in new 
ctions & words clauses of the sentences, serve to joyne together the later 
•f dtpendance partes of the Sentences to the former ; wherein the same or- 
serve to joyne ^^j. m^st be kept againe as before. 

^TA^erb?to be ^* That the Advcrbs be placed before or after the Verb ; 
placed to the as the sense will most conveniently beare. 
best sence. 7. That the Latinismes be observed, to joyne the 

7 To observe wholephrasestoecther, so much as maybe, andtoexpresse 
. , * them by as eleeant and fit phrases as we can m our 

joyne phraset, jo r 

tongue. 
The reason of The reason also of the rule, that every one may conceive 
the rule. cach thing, is this : 

1 The words I. That the words must bee placed in order, as they 
to bee placed in should Stand, according to the plaine and proper nature of 
naturall order. ^^^ speech, in which they are used to expresse any matter : 

which is the very order which Grammar teacheth, and as 
one governeth another. 

2 Governours 2. The word governing or directing, to be placed before 
before the go- those which it governeth or directeth. 

verned. ^ Those words which do declare othcrs, are to be Set af- 

}ollow^th"de- ^^^ those which they do declare or make plaine. 
dared. So the principall word going before, doth commonly 

4 The princi- direct the words following ; either in agreement or go- 
pall wotds go- vernement : that is, it causeth the word following to agree 
"^r M ^'' d ^^^^ ^^» ^^ ^^ ^® governed of it ; except in oblique cases of 
following i ex' Interrogatives, Relatives, Indefinits, Partitives, which doe 
cept the Inter, commonly goe before together with the Substantives or 
^lat.lnd.Part. Antecedents, with which they agree ; and are governed or 

guided by the word following after : as, Quern librum legis? 

Quarum rerum utram minus velttn nonfacilk possumexisti" 

mare, 

Spoud. I perceive the rule most plainely, and do see an 

evident reason of every thing ; yet neverthelesse I desire 

you 
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you further to give me a little briefe of it, as my Schollers 
may best remember it. 

PhiL The summe is this ; to reade over the sentence di- Tkt summe 
stinctly to a full point ; observing carefully all the points '^^ f«'* ?/" 
and proper names, with the drift and meaning ; but "^"'"IT- 
chiefely to marke the principall Verbe, because that poin- 
teth out the right Nominative case, and directeth all the 
sentence : also tomarkeif there be any Vocative case. Then 
the order goeth thus : 

1 . If there be a Vocative case, to construe that first, with 
whatsoever agreeth with it, or is governed of it, or what- 
soever is put in the place of it ; as an Interjection of Excla- 
mation or calling, or an Adverbe of calling. 

2. To take the Nominative case of the principall Verbe, 
or whatsoever is put in steade of it, and to adjoyne to it 
whatsoever hangeth of it : as the Adjective or Participle, 
and such words as they governe. 

3. To take the principall Verbe, and whatsoever hang- 
eth on it, each in the right order ; as if there follow an Infi- 
nitivemoode, to take that next : then the Adverbe ; after, the 
case which the Verbe properly govemeth (which is com- 
monlythe Accusative casejand whatsoever hangeth on that. 
Lastly, all the other cases in order : first the Genitive, se- 
condly the Dative, and lastly the Ablative. 

4. If there be not all these Verbes, to take so many of 
them as are in the sentence, and in this order. 

5. That this order is changed by Interr. Relat. Indefi- 
nites, Partitives, and some Conjunctions with Adverbs of 
Vikenesse: asQuefntsdmodumfU/ySiculy &€* having^zic.or t'/a, 
to answer them in the second part of the sentence', because 
those words use to goe before. 

Lastly, to take the Substantive and Adjective together, 
unlesse the Adjective passe over his signification unto some 
other word, which itgoverneth ; and so likewise the Prepo- 
sition with his case. 

Most briefly thus : that the principall Verbe be first sought 
out ; then 

I. Take 
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^ briefe of the j. Take the Vocative case, or whatsoever is in stead of 
rule of comtru- j^^ or hangs upon it, serving to make it plaine. 
^childe tTbeahle ^' '^^® NoHi. casc of the principall Verbe, or whatsoe- 
to answer. ver IS in Stead of it, or depends of it to make it plaine. 

3. Then the principall Verbe, and whatsoever hangs of 
it, serving to expound it : as an Adverbe, or an Infinitive 
moode. 

4. Lastly, the case which the Verbe properly governes, 
and all the other cases after it, in order. 

Note that the order is changed bylnterrog. Relat. Partit. 
certaine Adverbs and Conjunctions : all which use to goe 
before. 

Observe, specially for the enterers, to put them in minde 
of this often: the Nom. before the Verbe: the Accus. after 
the Verbe: the Substant. and Adject, to goe together; un- 
lesse the Adject, pass his signification into some other 
word: the Preposition and his case together. 

This is the brielest, plainest, and most generall forme, 
that (after long practice and considering of it) 1 can con- 
ceive, though it have some exceptions, as 1 said. 
Spoud. 1 pray you give me an example hereof. 
An example of Phil, I will take the very example which Crusius\i^Xh set 
construing, and downe out of Tully de Senectute. 

of Grammati- ^ ^ Aptissima omninb sunt, Scipio &- Lceli, arma senectutis, 
according to the ^^^^sexerctfattonesquevtrtutu: qucB in om?it cstate cuiic€yCuni 
rule. multum ditiquevixerisy mirificosaJferuntfrucUismon solum 

1 The artificiall quiu nunquam deserunt^ne in extremoquidem tempore cetatis^ 
placing, accor- quanquam id maximum est: verum etiam quia conscientia 
ding to Tully. benkactcBvit(B,multo7umquehenefactorumrecordatiOyiucun' 
^jyj^ dissirna est, 1 his is Tulites order m placmg this sentence. 

2 The gram- 2. The naturall or Grammaticall order of it is this: 
maficall pla- Scipio iSr* LcBli, ortes exercitatiojiesquey virtutum sunt 
^ '''6 • om n inbarma aptissima senectutis : quce cut tee afferuntfructus 

mirificos in cctate omni, ciun vixeris multum diuque : non 
soliim quia deseruntnunquamynequidem in tempore extreme 
cetatisy quanquam id est maximum: verum etiam quia con- 
scientia vitce actce bcn^, recordatidque benefactorum mul- 
iorum est iucundissima, 3. The 
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3. The Translation is after this Grammatical! order, \ccoJdinp^tt 

thus : ^ naturall or 1 

OSctpto&,LeltuSy&rts & exercises of vertues, ■ are altoge- maticall ora 
ther the (v^rd) fittest weapons of old age: which being (v^r^) * *^''' '^« 
exercised in {verb) every age do bring ^ marvellous fruites, -^^"[^ "^^^ 
when you have lived *= much and long: not onely because Vcrb hved 
they ** forsake never, * no truely ' in the extreme time o^ adorned, 
age, although that is * the greatest; but also because *• the Verb in all 
conscience of a life well done [or well passed over] and the ^ ^onderfi 
remembrance of many good deeds, is most pleasant. fi^'^* ^^ ' 

4. The construing is directly according to this translati- c Very lont 
on. So that the translation leadeth the Scholler as by the d :}Qver U 
hand, or insteadot his Master; so, as he cannot erre, if hebe v^- 

of any understanding: as thus; * t^ottndei 

SciptobScxpiOy&'dLndyL^ltbl^XiyxSjartesdiTtSyexercttati-' ^ ^l^^j^U 
07iesque2Lnd exer cises y vt'r /u/um o( vertues, sunlSLre^omntno h The iniva 
altogether, arma aph'sstmathefittestv/eaiponSjSenec^iisof testimony, 
old age: ^i/^ which, ct<//^beingexercised [or used] m^/a/*^ 4 Construin 
amnt in every age, [or in all our life] afferunt do bring, ^^°^^"^-^ 
fructus mirificos marvellous fruits, cunt when, vixeris you tramlation, 
have lived, multum much, diiique and long, &*c, Or, quse cu 

5 This translation directeth to parse, chiefely for all the afferunt, & 
Syntax; Every principal! word in the Latine, going before 5 Waning i 
others, commonly governing, or directing and guiding ^^J/^-^/ 
some way that which folio weth after. It helpeth very much 
for the Etymologie; that children well entred, shall go very 
neere to tell by the English alone, what part of speech every 
word is : of which I shall speake after 

The manner of parsing by it, is thus shortly for the Syn- 
taxe: 

Scipi6\ is the first word to be parsed, because it is the first Scipio. 
in construing; for that we begin commonly of a Vocative 
case, if there be one. It is the Vocative case, knowne by 
speakingto,&by the Interjection (^understood; governed 
of the Interjection O, by the rule O Exclamantis Nomina^ 
tivOy Accusative,^ Vocativo ivugitur. In English,Certainea 
Vocative, dr'c. 

Et 
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El Et\ the next word a Conjunction Copulative, serving to 
couple words or sentences ; here coupling Scipio and Lali 
together. 
Lali, LcbIi\ the next word, the Vocative case knowne also by 
speaking to, and put in the same case with Scipio^ by reason 
of the Conjunction iSr*; by the rule, Conjunctions, Copula- 
tives and Disjunctives couple like cases, &*€. 
Artes, Artes\ is next, in construing according to my rule 
of construing. The Nominative case, comming before 
the principall Verbc sunt^ by the rule of the first Con- 
cord. 
Que. Q^^] next, a Conjunction Copulative, coupling ar/es and 
exercttatiofies together. 
Bxerc'ttatio' Exercifattones ) is the next, the Nominative case coupled 
nes, with arteSy by the Con]\xncX\on Enclyttcally ^7/^, which is set 

after exercitationes in the booke ; bv the rule of the Con- 
junctions Subjunctives, or which are put after. 
Virtutum, Virtutum\ follovveth next, the Genitive case, governed 
of the Substantive exercitationes \ and is the latter of two 
Substantives; by the rule, When two Substantives come 
together. 
5a»/. ^yMw/] is next, agreeing with the Nominative case «r/^5 ^;t- 
ercttationdsque\ by Verbutnpersoiiale cohceret cum Nomina^ 
tivo d^c. It is expressed to the one Nominative case, and 
understood to the other by the figure Zeugma. 
Omnino. Ofnninb\thQ next word, an Adverbe joyned to the Verbe, 
to declare the signification. 
yfrma. Arma\ the Nominative following the Verbe sunt. Sum, 
forem^fio ^c. 
^{ptiss'tma. Apttssima]the Nominative case of the Noune Adjective, 
agreeing in all things with armoy by the rule of the second 
Concord. The Adjective, whether it bee Noune, &c. it a- 
greeth with arma^ because it expresseth the qualitie of 
arma, &'c. 
Senectutis, Senectutis] next, the Genitive case governed of arma, 
because it expresseth amuif the weapon of old age, the later 
of two Substantives. 

And 
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And so forward, in all thing's giving the reason according 
to the rules of Grammar, and this rule of construing- com- 
pared ; the later word, still declaring the former. So much 
shortly for parsing by this rule. 

6. This translation directeth the SchoUer also for making 6 Making: 
Latine,toproceedeeasily ; andlikewisetheMastertoteach ^^' auordix 
and guide the Scholler both to make true Latine and pure ^^ '^" ''"^'' 
71tf//v, or what Author he will follow: so that he cannot misse 
so long as he followeth this and looketh on the Author : al- 
so, it guideth to give a reason of every thing, or to proove 
the Latine thus in the very same order as they parsed. 

As this Master to aske thus according to the order of the 
translation. 

How say you, ScipiOy or d Scipto? 

The Scholler answereth ; ScipiOy as it is in the booke. SxampU. 

Ask e why not Scipionis n or Scipioniy but Scipio; he answe- 
reth : because it must be the Vocativecase, knowne by spea- 
king to, and governed of understood, as d Magister^ 6 
Master. 

And] &. 

L£eltus\Lcelu If itbeasked, why notZ^/iW, norZ^/y, nor 
LcBliuni\ he answereth, because it must be the Vocative 
case; and therefore LcbU: because when the Nominative 
endeth in iuSy the Vocative shall end in i. Also that it must 
be the Vocative case because &" coupleth like cases. 

So in all things, just asthechild parsed ; but onely asking 
the English first, and making the child to give it in Latine, 
and to give a reason of every thing more particularly. 

The causing the child to construe and to parse, looking 
upon the English onely ; especially the parsing so, is conti- 
nuall making Latine, and proving it. 

Sothat wemay see by this sentence, how this translation jj^^ ^^j ^^, 
serveth to direct the younger Scholler: first, to resolve or of gramma. 
cast each sentence in Latine, into the naturall or Gramma- calltranslai 
ticall order: secondly, to construe directly according to the °"'* *'' ^^^ 
same : thirdly, to parse as it is construed, by marking the '" i^'^" '• 
last chiefe word : fourthly, to make the same Latine as it 

was 
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was parsed, and to prove it by reason and rule. Fiftly, by 
comparing the order of the translation and the order of the 
Author, to compose the Latine againe into the order of the 
Author. And so by daily practising these translations, 
young Schollers must needs come on very much, for that 
it makes all the way to learne so plaine. 

One principall reason is, for that this is nothing else but 
a continuall practiceof ^na/v^£r and Genesis; that is, of re- 
solving and unmaking the Latine of the Author, and then 
making it againe just after the same manner, as it was un- 
made. Or if we may so terme it, the unwinding, and win- 
ding it up againe ; which is generally acknowledged to be 
the speediest way to all good learning. Now of either of 
these there may be three parts. 

1. Of the y4»a/v5M or resolving a sentence; first, the resol- 
ving it out of the Rhetoricall order of the Author, into the 
first proper, naturall and Grammaticali order. 

2. Construing, turningortranslatingit into English, ac- 
cording to thesameorder; giving thetruesense and forceof 
each word and phrase. 

3. Parsing as we construe. 

So of the Genesis or making up againe are three parts. 

1. The making the same Latine againe, according to the 
order of the translation and the words of the Author ; that 
they may goe surely. 

2. To proove it to be true Latine, after the manner of 
parsing, by the same order. 

3. To compose all againe for the Rhetoricall placing of 
the words, according to the order of the Author, by the 
helpe of a few rules, and by comparing with the Author ; 
that a child may have a confident boldnesse, to stand a- 
gainst the most learned, to justifie that which hee hath 
done. 

Spoud. This stands with all reason, that if the way of un- 
making or resolving be so plaine thorow this rule ; the 
way of making up againe must needs bee as plaine and 
readie : for there is the same way from Cambridge to Lon- 
don, 
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don, which was from London to Cambridge. 

Phil. You say as it is : Hence you shall finde by experi- 
ence, that aschildrenwillsoon learnetoconstrueand parse 
their Authors thereby; so they will as soone learne to make 
them into Latine againe : yea they will come by daily pra- 
ctice, to reade the Latine almost as fast out of the English 
translation, as out of the Author it selfe, and prove that it 
must be so: andinshorttimeto do thesame in things which 
they have not learned ; especially, where they shall have oc- 
casion to use the same phrase, to doe it readily whether they 
shall write or speake. 

Particular benefits of the use of Grammaticall 
translationSy and of the Rule. 

Spoud. 

IT is apparant by that which you have said, thatyou take benefits of the 
the benefit to be very great, which may come by such translations, and 
translations rightly used. '^Vfcllarf'^ 

Phil. I doe indeed; and that for all these things folio wing, '^'^ cuary. 
which seeme most strange and hard to be done by children. 

1. Teaching to resolve Latine Grammatically : which is 1 ResoMng 
the foundation of the rest. grammatically. 

2. In construing, to direct to doe it artificially by Rule, z Construing. 
and also in propriety of words, and in true sense. 

3. Forparsingtodoitofthemselves:asreadingalecture 3 'Parsing. 
with out any question asked, unlessesomewhich they omit : 
which manner of parsing gaineth halfe the time which is 

spent therein commonly, when otherwise each question is 
asked and stood upon. 

4. For making Latine, to be able to make the very same 4 Making La- 
Latine of their Authors upon sure grounds ; and thereby to ""'• 

be incouraged to goeon boldly and certainly, with cheere- 
fulnesseand confidence: whenlittlechildrenshallsee,that 
they are able to make the same Latine which their Authors 
doe, as was said, and have also the Author to justifie that 
which they have done. 

5 For 
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5 For proving Latine, specially for the Syntaxe, when 
each principall word going before, directs those which fol- 
low, except in some few. 

6 For composing artificially, by continuall comparing 
this Grammatical! order, to the order of the Author, and 
marking why the Author placed otherwise ; and by being 
helped by a few rules, which I will shew after. 

7 To helpe the yonger schollers to understand their le- 
ctures, so farre as need is ; of the benefit of which under- 
standing we have spoken before. 

8 Also to take their lecturesformostpartof themselves, 
as was said ; to get and bring their lectures more surely and 
soonerthenbythe Masters teachingalone, as alittle experi- 
ence will shew. 

9 To construe and parse their lectures, out of the Eng- 
lish as out of the Latine (which is a continuall making La- 
tine, as we heard) and so to reade their lectures first in the 
naturall order, then as they are in their Authors. 

ID To be able to correct their Authors of themselves, if 
they be false printed. 

1 1 To keepe all which they have learned in their Au- 
thors so perfectly, as to be able in good sort to construe or 
parse at any time, in any place out of the bare Translation, 
onely by reading them oft over out of the translation. 

12 To save all the labour of learning most Authours 
without booke, as all Authors in prose ; which labour in ma- 
ny schooles, is one of the greatest tortures to the poor schol- 
lers, and cause of impatience and too much severity to the 
Masters, though with very little good for most part : to 
be able as it were by playing, onely reading their Authors 
out of the English over and over, at meet times, to have 
them much better for all true use and each good purpose, 
then by all saying without booke ; to trouble the memory 
only with getting rules of Grammars and the like, and such 
other of most necessary use, as the Poets : which also are 
exceedingly furthered hereby. 

1 3 To helpe to proceed as well in our English tongue as 

in 
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in the Latine, for reading, and writing true orthography ; to 
attainevarietyandcopyof English words, to expresse their 
mindes easily, and utter any matter belonging to their Au- 
thors. And so in time, to come to propriety, choise, and pu- 
rity, as well in our English as in the Latine. 

14 To learne the propriety of the Latine tongue, as they 14 ^To Uame the 
goe forward ; to be able to justifie each phrase, and in time propriety of the 
to remember words and phrases, for almost whatsoever ^'"'"'f ^S 

* to lUSttfie VfOfaS 

they have learned, and where. Also by reading Tully, and and phrases, and 
other purer Authors constantly out of such translations, also to attaine 
first Grammatically, then Rhetorically, to attaine to make '^« p**rity of the 
a more easie entrance to that purity of the Latine tongue, ^'"»^ tongiu. 
whereof sundrygreat learned men have given precepts, then 
by precepts alone ; and much more by joyning precepts and 
this practice together. 

15 By the translations of the Poets, as of Ovid and Vtr~ 1 5 To enter and 
gily to have a most plain way into the first entrance into ver- (^^"» up'chollers 
sifying, toturne the prose of the Poets into the Poets owne ^^^ ^^jeli^'ht 
verse, with delight, certainty and speed, without any bodg- ^itj^out bodging^ 
ing ; and so by continuall practice to grow in this facilitie, 

for getting the phrase and veine of the Poet. 

16 To be (as was noted) not onely in stead of Masters, 16 To be instead 
or Ushers, to give each lower lecture perfectly, for all the of^'^^'r or 
substance ; but also to be after in stead of their owne pre- ^^* ZhoUerF' 
sence, or of Dictionaries in everyone of those fourmes con- A;- gi'ving and 
tinually, to direct them,untill every one of the fourme can preparing 
construe, parse, make the same Latine, and prove it. Here- i^^ctures. 

by both to free the children from that feare which they will ^';f rj/^f^^^^^ 
have ordinarily, to go to their Masters for every word ; ^'^^ oj^asking.and 
also to free the Masters from that trouble and hinderance to the Masters from 
tell them every word, so oft as they forget, and the vexation that trouble and 
andfrettingtoseethechildren*sdulnesseandforgetfulnesse. ^'^»^^rance. 
For the helpe of the Master, or Usher, in the meane time 
what it ought to be, we shall see after in the use of these. 

17 Hereby schollers having been well entered, and exer- *7 To be able to 
cised in their lower Authors, shall be able to proccede to P^^"^^ '^"^ f'^ 

« • 1 • I A 1 , . 1 • 1 t Authors of 

their higher Authors, extempore; and goe on with ease, by themsel'ves 

the 
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h *<'»" ^^^/^ ^f the assistance of the Master, where they need, and by the 
Master and helpe of Commentaries; that they may be thus inabled to 

construeany Author, and be fitted for thestudiesof the Uni- 

versitie, at the first entrance thither. 

1 8 ^ helpe to 1 8 These will be also a helpe to many weaker Schoole- 
weaker Masters, masters, for right andccrtaine construction, without so oft 

seeking Dictionaries for English, and proprietie of words; 
and so for parsing, and all sorts of the former directions. 

19 To Ar//>«r jg Also, weaker schollers in the Universities, who have 
^proceed in '" "^^ been SO Well grounded in the Grammar schooles, may 
Latine in their proceed in their private studies, by the use of some of these 
privat studies in translations, either One alone, ortwoor three together; and 
the Universities, increase both for construing, understanding, and writing 

Latine. Also theymayhave continual 1 use of translating both 
into English, and Latine; whether reading out of the Au- 
thor into the translation, or out of the translation into the 
Author, or doing it by pen; and ever a direction to try all 
by, and as a private helpe: which continuall translating 
both wayes is a most speedy way to learning, as M. Askatn 
proveth at large. 

20 So to helpe 20 Likewise, any who have lost the knowledge of the 
any who have Latine tongue, may recover it hereby within a short time; 
iost their Latine ^^^ ^^ ^^^ j^^^^ ^isi^ ^^^ ^ Smattering, or some little be- 

or have but a . , "^ .j.i »• a 

^^,^^ gmnmg, may soone come to understand any ordmary Au- 

thor, and proceed with pleasure and certainty. 

21 To ha>e daily 21 Finally, hereby schollers may have daily much sure 
much prac.ice of practice both of -4 niz/ym and Genesis', that is, resolving and 
Analysis and making Latine: which as was noted, all the learned doeac- 
hanTn\nX knowledge to be almost all in all, in gettingallIearning,for 
getting all ' ^^^ this practice by them is nothing else but Analysts and 
learning. Gcnests, as wc shewed before. 
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Things more specially observed in the translating 

of the Schoole- Authors. 

Spoud.^ I '^Hese benefits are indeed very great, and worthy 
X the labour of every child, or other, who would 
attainethem, if it be as you say: yet by your favour, many of 
them cannot be obtained by bare Grammaticall Translati- 
ons alone; as to get the propriety of both the tongues, both 
ofLatineand English together, with variety of phrase, the 
sense, andthelike. Therefore what course have you obser- 
ved in yourTranslations,to make them to serve to all these 
purposes ? 

Phil. I have observed these things following, so neere as Things observed 
I have been able for the present: I shall amend them after, in the Transla- 
God willing. ''""^ "/ the 

1 This naturall or Grammaticall order throughout. ^^^°f'''^'" 

2 That the English Translation is set down alone, with- j /Jaturall or- 
out the Latine adjoyning, to avoid the inconveniences of jer. 
havingthe Latine and English together; as of making Tru- 2 English alone, 
ant, or the like: whereof I shall speake after. 3 ^^^ Sngiish 

3 The propriety of the English words, answering to the /"J^^/"^ 
Latine, in the first and naturall signification , and expressing propriety. 

the force ofthe Latine words, so neere as I could, issetdown adhere any phrase 
in the first place. And where the Latine phrase is somewhat " some-wkat 
hard or obscure to be expressed in our English tongue, word ^^''^^ ^^"^ '' " 
for word; there I have also expressed that by a more plain '■^P''"^' * 
phrase, sometimesincluded within two markes,almostlike 
aParenthesis,with[or]thus. Orelse I havesetiteverinthe 
Margent: where also I have oft placed the meaning, with 
variety of other phrases over-against the word, and noted 
them with a character or letter, answering to the word in 
the Text. 

Moreover, whereany phrase is over-harsh in our English ^^^''^ ^''y 
tongfue,toexpressetheLatinei;^rdfl/'>7i,T;/iflr. wordforword, ^ '^''f ^^l^" 

,"'*^. . , otjcrnarsn in our 

orm good propriety; that harsh phrase is also placed m the s„giiih tongue, 
Margent,over-against the Latine phrase, with this marke, 

( Verb) 
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( Verb) or {ver,) or v. signifying verbatim^ word byword, or 
word for word, and the more easie phrase set in the Text. 

Likewise where there may be two senses or constructi- 
ons, I have commonly expressed both: the more likely and 
naturall in the Text, the other in the Margent. This I have 
done, to the end that theScholler may see both constructi- 
on and meaning together; with the propriety of the tongue, 
whereunto I have chiefly laboured. 
J\o -varying hut So that there is no vary ingfrom the propriety, save where 
necessityinforced,fortheimpropernesseofthephraseinour 
speech , or in some fewplaces, where the construction is easie 
and familiar; and there is set in the Margent ( Verb) as was 
said before. 

Lastly, where in the Grammaticall order in Latine, the 
Substantive goeth before the Adjective, the governour or 
guider first; in our English Dialect, the Adjective is most 
commonly set before: aswV bonus, 2igood man; not, a man 
good : unlesse the Adjective be divided from the Substan- 
tive; as where it passeth the signification into some other 
word governed of it : B.svirprcBsianstng^ent0y2Linsin excelling 
in wit. 

So in the Adverbe Non: as Non est. It is not; we doe not 
say, Not it is. Also in the Enclyticall Conjunction qucy and 
the like ; as idque^ and that. 

In the first and lowest Authors is commonly translated 
ThoUjTbee, Not you; because of the difficulty for children, 
to distinguish betweene Thou, and You. 

Thus 1 place ordinarily the Accusative case before the 
Infinitive moode, in plaine words, for the ready and easie 
making the Latine out of it: as Muliutn eum prcevidisse di-' 
citnusv^Q say him to have foreseene much: and in the Mar- 
gentusuallythus; We say, that he foresaw much: according 
to our English phrase. 
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How to use these Translations so^ as to attaine 

the former benefits. 

Spoud,* I ^Hese thing's diligently observed, mustneeds be The manmr of 
X very available to the purposes , which you have «« 9f^^^ ^''«"- 
mentioned : the very propriety alone, I meane the know- *'^"<"'*' 
ledge of words, in their first and proper signification, is a 
singular helpe to learning. For reason will commonly teach, 
both the change of the signification by the circumstances of 
theplace, and also the cause of the change. But I prayyou, 
how might my Schollers use these Translations so, as that I 
might finde the benefits of them? 

PhtL You may cause them to use them after these directi- 
ons following: 

1 First, you are to see that every one who is to use them, i To see that 
can repeat the rule of construing, and answer the questi- tye/yone can 
ons thereof, according to the briefest forme of it at least. ^J.'*'' thesumme 
Andif your leisure will serve, to heare your selfe how they HJ^.tl^l ^ 

ti»r rL I «• » construing, 

can take their Lectures of themselves, accordmg to the 
same. 

2 Where your leisure will not well permit you to see all 2 in the lower 
Lectures given, you may appoint at the taking* of tYi^ fourmes one to 
Lectures, that some one or two of the best of each fourmc, ''"^y^^'^ '^' 
doe looke upon the Translation; and in the lower fourmes jrivc someliJht 
doe first reade over the Translation once, only to give them and looke on the 
some light, for the meaning and understanding of their Translation, 
Lectures; therestlookingon their Authors, or onely barke- 
ning to the meaning: although in the higherfourms which 

use them, they will not need so much as once reading over 
before, unlesse in some difficult places: onlyhewholooketh 
on theTranslation, may reade theTranslationafter,for their 
more full understanding of the Lecture, and more easie re- 
membrance of it. 

3 After that, to appoint another, first, to reade over 3 "^^ construe 
their Lecture in the Latine distinctly, as it is in the Author, ^^/^''^^"fj^/*' 
and to try how he can construe, beating it out according ^"/^<.^ "*' 

to 
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He who hath the tothcrule. Inthemeanc time cause him who hath the Tran- 
Tramlattort only, slatioii, to be ID Stead of your selfe amongst the rest, to see 

*th^^'^Je7aUr ^^^^ ^^®y ^°® ^^^^^ ; and where the construer sticketh, or 
^ i^^'/** *'• goeth amisse,tocallhimbacketothe rule, and wish the rest 

to helpe to finde it out by the same rule. 
To do as the cun- And when all the fourme are at a stand, and none ot 
if/ifjf Hunts-man, them Can beat it out, then onely he who hath the booke, to 
doeit; asthe cunning Hunts-man, to helpe alittleat the de- 
fault, to point and todirect them where to take it: and thus 
so many to construe over, or so oft, untill all of them can 
construe, 
ly In the meane time your selfe or Usher, in the middest, 

The assistance ©/"both to have an eye to them, that they take this course ; and 

%h^lT/ein'' ^^^^ ^^ ^®^P® y^^ further, where need is : And after the ta- 
king of the Lecture, to noteout unto them all the difficult or 
new words in their Lecture, to examine and direct them, for 
the parsing of them : and also to cause each of the fourme 
to marke out those words, to take speciall paines in them ; 
to make them per feet above all the rest: because they have 
learned the rest before, andhave but so many new words to 
get in that Lecture. 
US' 4. Accordingtotheorderastheyconstrue,causethemto 

To construe and parse, as we shewed ; either looking upon the Author, or 
Trlmlatiol^h upon theTranslation alone. Butlfindeitfarrethesurerand 
the surest & most belter, in all who are able, both toconstrue and parse out of 
profitable loay, the Translation : because thereby they are learning conti- 
nually, both to makeand prove their Latine; and so do im- 
print both the matterand Latine, more firmely in their me- 
mory. So also all of ability, to construeand parseonelyout 
of the Translation, when they come to say ; and out of it to 
give the reason of every thing. This they will do most rea- 
dily, with a little practice. 
H01V to keepe all $, To the end that they may keepe all their Au- 
their Authors thors perfectly, which they have learned (which is thought 
perfectly, ^f many almost impossible, and doth indeed so much in- 

courage yong Schollers, and grace the Schooles when 
^^ they can doe it) let them but use this practice : Every day 

after 
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after that they have said their Lectures, cause each fourme To construe or 
which use these translations, to goe immediately to con- ^^^*^f ^fi ^^ 
struing over all which they have learned, each day a piece, J*'^'^* '^ *J*» 
every one a side of a leafe, or the like in order, untill they tke^ranld^- 
have gone thorow all ; construing it onely out of the trans- ons; to make and 
lation : to spendean houreor more therein, as time will per- keepe allperficty 
mit : one or two who sit next unto the Construer, to looke ^ °fi rtpiti- 
on the Translation with him, to helpe where hee sticketh ; ^'^^ ^ ^^^^ 
the rest to looke on their Authors. Appoint withall some 
of the Seniors of the fourme, to examine shortly the hard 
words of each page as they go ; I meane those words, 
which they marked when they learned them. 

And when they become perfect in construing out of the -^ 

English, cause them for more speedy dispatch, but onely to 
reade their Authors into Latine, forth of the Translation ; 
first in the Grammaticall order: after as they are in the Au- 
thor. They will thus soone runne overall which they have 
learned, withouttheleastlosseof time : forthis will be found 
the best bestowed time, to keepe perfectly that which they 
have gotten. And what they can so construe or reade out of 
the English into Latine, they can also do it out of the Latine 
into English ordinarily. 

Then, as they waxe perfect in that which they have lear- To reade over 
ned, and grow a little to understanding ; they may practise °^^'^ ^Authors 
of themselves by the same meanes,to reade over the rest of ^^"' '*"' 
their Author, which they learned not,orsome easie Author, 
which they have not read ; as first CorderiuSy or the like, by 
the help of the same Translations : first to construe ex tepore 
amongst themselves, after to reade out of the Translations ; 
according to the same manneras they did in that which they 
have learned : wherein they will do more then you will 
easily beleeve, untill you see experience. ^oinkigkerAu- 

After this, as they come to higher fourmes, and more f^'^'^f^^^JJ''* 
judgement, they may be appointed likewise to reade^^r/^w- ^^^^ themwry 
pore some other Author, whereof they have the Translati- prompt^hoth in 
on to direct them; and that both out of the Author into English and La- 
£nglish:first,aftertheGrammatticall manner; and then in a ^''''' 

good 

H 



manner. 
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good English stile : afterwards out of the English into La- 
tine, both wayes, both in Grammaticall order, and after in 
Composition, according to the Author. And within a time 
that they have beene thus exercised, they will be able to do 
this almost as easily and readily, as that which they have 
learned. I find Tullies sentences, and Tully de naturaDeo- 
rum, with Terentius Chris ttanus^ to be singular books to this 
purpose for the best uses. 
The fruit here- By this meanes it must come to passe by daily practice, 
•f that they shall attaine to the phrase, stile and Composition 

of anyAuthor which they use to reade oft over,and to make 
it their owne ; even of any piece of Tully himselfe (as was 
said)and much sooner then can be imagined,untill triall be 
made : though this must needes require meete time. For 
what thing of any worth can be obtained, but by time, in- 
dustry, and continuall practice ? much lesse such copy, 
choyse propriety, and elegancy, as Tully doth afFoord. 

Objections against the use of Translations in 
Schoolcs answered. 

Spoud. A S you have shewed me the benefits which 
jn^may come by Grammaticall Translations ; 
and also how to use them, that Schollers may attaine the 
same: so give me leave to propound what doubts I may su- 
spect concerning the same for the present ; and moe here- 
after, as I shall make triall of them. 

FhiL Very willingly ; for I do desire to find out all the 
inconveniences that can be imagined, which may come by 
them : but for mine owne part, I can find none, if they be 
used according to the former direction ; and yet I have done 
what I could, to finde out whatsoever evils might be to 
follow of them. Object whatsoever you can, I thinke I am 
able plainely to answer it, and to satisfie you fully in every 
point. 

Spoud, I will therefore deale plainely with you, in what I 
can conceive for the present. Object, 
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Object, I. Translations in Schooles have not been found 
o bring any such benefit, but rather much hurt ; and there- 
for the best and wisest Schoole-masters have not beene 
wont to suffer any of them amongst their Schollers. 

PhiL I will first answer you for the benefits : That it is '^^"^ '"" ^"^ 
true indcede, that these uses and benefits cannot be made f^"^/Xn 
of any other Translation of any one of our Schoole-Au- J^^ TramlZ 
thors. The reasons are evident : first, because none of the tion of the 
Translators, sofarreas I know, have followed, nor so much SchooU-Autkon^ 
as propounded to themselves to follow this Grammatical! *"' f^^Q ram- 
rule in Translating: which you see is the meane founda- *^ ^^ *^" 
tion of all true construing, parsing, making and trying La- 
tine : and of all these benefits, to keepe Schollers to goe 
surely. Secondly, none of them which I know, have labou- 
red to expressethe propriety and force of the Latine, in the 
first and native signification ; which this intendeth continu- 
ally : and how much lieth upon the knowledge of the pro- 
priety of the words, for the certaine getting of any tongue, 
every Scholler knoweth. Thirdly, none of them have indea- 
voured by a double Translation to make all things plaine, as 
these do every where ; labouring to expresse with the words, 
and Grammar, the sense and meaning also in all obscure 
places, with variety of English words or phrase : to the end 
to teach children thereby. Grammar, propriety, sense, with 
variety of phrase to expresse theirmindsin English, aswell 
as in Latine : and all under one, that nothing bee wan- 
ting. 

The Translators have seemed to ayme either onely or fVhattheTram- 
principally, at the meaning and drift of the Author ; which ^^''^^ ^*'^<" '^y- 
benefit alone they do in some sort performe : but for the y' f,' * ^ 
rest of the benefits and uses, or for the most of them (as for ^^„^ SchooU- 
true construing, parsing, making and trying Latine, which Authors extant, 
are the chiefe things here mentioned) they either set the do performe 
learner at a nonplus^ or carry him ordinarily cleane amisse. "°^^ °f!^^ ^^"^ 
And therefore there is no marvell, if in that respect they ^^Gr^matiLlT 
utterly disliked. Triall in any of them, compared to the Translations do 
rule and the other limits, and especially ho win construing, aime at chiefeiy. 

parsing. 
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parsing, and the like, they carry the learner utterly out of 
the way, will presently shew the truth hereof,and common- 
ly in the very first sentence of them. I will set downe the 
words in one or two. 



Esop's Fables construed thus : 

Examplti of the ZJttwwhilst, Gallitiaceusth^6,\in^h\\\^ GallusCockef Ver- 
Trantlattom ex- ^j^ scratched, StcrcorariuTn in the dunghill. 

tanty to manifest 
the truth hereof 

TuUies Offices translated thus : 



Marci Tullii Ciceronis \ 
de officiis ad Marcurn 
filiiim liber primus. 



I 



' Marcus Tullius Ciceroes 

first booke of duties 
^ to Marcus his sonne. 



Try all to (on- 
itrue by these. 



Trie in any one of these, whether a child can construe 
one sentence right and surely, according to the Grammar, 
or in any certainety of the propriety of the words, or be a- 
ble to parse or make Latine, or the rest : though some of 
these Translators were learned, andgave the sense ; yetyou 
may perceive that they aimed not at these ends here men- 
tioned, or few of them. 

Thus you see what I have answered concerning the be- 
nefits : now let us heare what you say concerning the hurt 
comming by them. 

Object, 2. Spoud. Besides that they leade Schollers a- 
misse very ordinarily in construing, almost in every sen- 
tence ; They are found also to make Schollers Tru- 
ants, or to go by rote (as we commonly call it) which is 
worse. 

A. Phil. For the first part, that they leade Schollers a- 
misse, I have answered ; that, that isonely in such Transla- 
tions, which respect the sense alone, but do not respect the 
Grammar. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly, for making Truants, I answer ; that these QrammatUali 
Grammatical! translations being* thus meerelyEnglish,and franslatiom se- 

iinratt frntm the 

separate from the Latine altogether, can never indanger j^atine cannot 
any way to make Truants, if they be used according to the i„danger any to 
directionsprescribed. Forfirst,forconstruing Latine, there make them Tru- 
can be no likelihood hereof, ifthe Translation be onely used ; ^^^y ifff^y ^ 
first to give some light and understanding of the Lecture a- ^^Z^^^y "'*^- 
mongst the younger ; after, to be only in place of the Master, 
where he cannot be himselfe. 

Also, where all of the fourme cannot beat out the con- 
struing by the Grammatical! rule, there to direct and point 
it out how to take it. Likewise, to give propriety of Eng- 
lish, and to guide the Schollers in placeof the Master (who 
cannot be alwayes with every one) to the end, that in all 
things they may go surely. Secondly, for construing and 
making the Latine out of the Translation, it chiefly consists 
upon understanding and conceit ; and shall more stirre up 
the wit and memory to get propriety and copie of words 
and phrases, then all getting without booke can possibly 
do. In getting without booke alone, words and sentences 
may be learned, as by Parrats, without any understanding : 
hereby children must needs understand them : For, ha- 
ving nothing but the bare translation, they must be driven 
of necessitie tobeate out the Latine, by learning and by rea- 
son, with diligence ;and so stirre uptheirmemoriescontinu- 
aily. Also, hereby whensoever they shall have againe the 
same English words or phrases to make in Latine, to write 
or to speake ; the verie same Latine words and phrases, 
which they learned in their Authors, do come straight- 
wayes to their memories to expresse their mindes. And 
in what things they can give Latine to the English, in 
that, as was said, they can ordinarily give English to the 
Latine. 

Indeede, where the Translation is joyned with the Au- There is great 
thour, and so they are set together answerably word for ^#^"^0' '« "'j 
word,eitheras the Interlineallsetoverthehead,or theEng- ^ '"/'I''*'* 

• • r * -r * * t ft fransiation^ or 

lish word or phrasesetaftertheLatme; there the eyeof the Latine joymed to 

child tAe Bnglish, 
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child is no sooner upon the one, but it will be upon the o- 
ther : and so the memory rs not exercised, neither can this 
mischiefe be avoided. Yea, where the Author is of the one 
page, the translation is on the other overaguinst it (like as 
it is in TheogniSy and some other Greeke Poets) there must 
be much discretion for the right using of them ; otherwise 
many inconveniences must needsfollow amongst children. 
But in these bare translations so by themselves, these surmi- 
sed dangers are prevented ; if they be used as hath beene 
shewed. Although for them who are offull discretion to use 
them (as those who would study privately for the reco- 
vering theirLatine,or increasing therein) itmay be themost 
profitable of all, to have the translation over against the La- 
tine, directly on the other pag6,afterthemannerasZ)^<?^u 
is printed ; that folding the booke ; they may looke upon 
the one when they would find out the other ; and yet have 
the other ever at hand, as a Master, to helpe in an instant, 
where they need. 

3. Ob.Sfi. ButtheSchollersmaybe idle,whentheyseeme 

to be construing, when as oneonelyconstrueth,andthe rest 

looke on their bookes. 

Ho'w opre-vent A. PhiL Sothcy maybeidle in whatsocverexercise they 

idlenesseor neg- do amongst thcmselves, unlesse the Master be vigilant :but 

i^Tofthe ^crati' ^^^ ^^® Master use any diligent circumspection, and they 

s/arionsyso that cannot possibly be idle in this, of all other: no not one in 

0ne cannot bee anyfourmc. For, letbuttheMasteror Ushcrhaveaueye to 

idU^tvhile they ^11 in general!, though they bee in hand in hearing any 

M V * '^^ fourme ; and where they do marke or but suspect any one 

of all the fourmes to be carelesse, or not to attend ; there 

letthemsteptosuchaone of a suddaine,and bid him set his 

finger to the last word which was spoken : and so, if any be 

idle, he may be caught presently. Provided alwayes, that 

no one keepe his finger at the book, lest by them theTruants 

see where i t is ; but every one to use only his eye and his eare. 

Some of the most negligent and stubborne so overtaken 

now and then, and sharply corrected for ensample, will 

continually keepe all the rest in order and diligence, at this 

time 
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time specially. This practice may serve for whatsoever they 
construe, parse, or examine together, to keepe them from 
loytering or carelesnesse. "^ 

4. Ob. Spoud. Well : you seeme to have answered the evils 
which I feared for the Schollers ; I shall thinke further of 
them. But there may be greater inconveniences in them 
concerning the Masters: as i. These may be a meanes to 
make the Masters idle, by freeing them from giving Le- 
ctures, and much other imployment about the same, which 
they are wont to be exercised in. 

PhtL The best things may be abused some way : but o- 
therwise therecannotbe any such danger ofidlenessetothe These^ no meanes 
Master, who makes conscience of his du tie, or hath any de- ^^/"*^' ^^^' 
sire to see his Schollers to profit ;but an incouragementhere- \iiy ^\nlo^Tre 
by to take all possible paines, by seeing the ease and fruit ^^^m to take all 
of his labours. Also, besides the continuall eye that he is paineu 
to have, that everyone bee painfully exercised bythem ine- 
very fourme, and his marking out all the difficult words, 
that they may labour those above all, and helping in each 
fourme where neede is, the Master may bestow the more 
time with the higher fourms ; and in poasing and examining, 
which is the life of all learning, as hath beene and shall be 
shewed further in due place. As before Lectures, he may 
spend more time continually in examining parts, and in 
more exquisite reading Lectures in the higher fourmes, or 
hearing them to reade their owne Lectures, which is farre 
the best of all; or taking paines with the first enterers for e- 
very tittle ; so in examining and trying exercises and Le- 
ctures after. 

Spaud. You seeme to be marvellous confident in all 
things, for the use and benefit of these translations ; and to 
make a principall reckoning of them. 

Phil. I do indeed make a principall account of them very The account to 
justly ; and do acknowledge my selfe bound unto God In made justly 
chiefely for them, above all other things which he hath e/"'^'^ transla- 
made knowne unto me in all my search and travell. "*""• 

For these are for me in stead of mine owne selfe, hearing 

and 
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and directing in every other forme which I cannot be with- 
all, or as so many helpers. And by the helpe and benefit of 
these, all my younger SchoUers do seeme to attaine 
almost double learning to that, that by mine owne paines 
being farre greater, andmygriefe much more, I was ever a- 
ble to bring them unto before. For, before the time that I 
came to the knowledge and use of these, as I taught at one 
end, my children would forget at another ; and be as raw 
in that which was learned a quarter or halfe a yeere before, 
as if they either had not learned it, or never learned it well ; 
which was no small griefe unto me whensoever they were 
examined : but nowtake them where you will of a sodaine, 
in all the Authors which they have learned ; and they shall 
be able in good sort, not onely to construe or parse, but al- 
so to readeout of the English into the Latine and prove it : 
at least so many of them as are apt, and the rest in better 
mannerthen I couldhaveexpectedofthem,unlessethefault 
be in my selfe ; and that without any losse of time : and to 
go faster forward in their Authors then ever they were 
wont to do ; and without any such fretting or vexing to my 
selfe, though I have but some one written copieinafourme. 
Now trie thisamongstyour Schollers, whether they beable 
to do the like at any time of a sodaine, by all your labour. 
For mine owne part, I could never by all meanes attaine 
unto it in any measure, especially having many fourmes : 
neither can I see how I could have done it,unlesse I had had 
so many bodies, or so many to have beene continually in my 
place, in each fourme one. 
T II to viake ^ small triall will soone make this evident ; prooving 
aii this tt'idcnt. some Schollers with them, others learning the same things 
without them, in some quarter or halfe yeere*s space, whe- 
ther have learned more and the surelier. And therefore I 
dare be bold to commend this unto you upon most un- 
doubted experience. 

Spoud, I do not doubt then, but, upon this so happy an 
experience, you have thus translated many of our Schoole 
Authors. 

Pha. 
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Phtl. I have indeed taken paines in translating so many 
of them, as I have had occasion for my schollerstouse,since Scboote- Authors 
God made knowne unto me the benefit of them ; and have tramloHd 
either finished them wholly, or some part of each of them ; GrammatMlly. 
and hope in time to goe thorow them wholly, if the Lord 
vouchsafe me life. As namely, to begin at the lowest : 
/Pueriles canfabulatiuncukB. 

SefUentuB peurtles. 

Cato. 

Corderius Dialogues. 

Esop^s Fables. 



Schoole- 
Authors 



transla- C Tullies Epistles gathered by Sturmius, 



ted, or in 
hand. 



Tullies Of!ices,with the books adjoyned to them; 

de Amicitiay Senectute^ Paradoxes. 
Ovtdde Tristibus. 
Ovids Metamorphosis, 
\ Virgil. 
Also these books following, whereof I find great benefit : Other hooka 

1. 71tf//i4?5Sentencesforentringschollers,to makeLatine ^^^^ translated 
truely and purely in stead of giving vulgars, and for use of ?^''7"*« W^ 
dayly translating into Latine, to furnish with variety of ^^w*, "in^schooUs. 
pure Latine and matter. 

2. AphthoniusioT easie entrance intoTheames,forunder- 
standing, matter and order. 

3. Z>nzjchisphrases,to help to furnish with copy of phrase 
both English & Latine, and toattaine to propriety in both. 

4. /^/£?ri?5^{?<?/^rMm, to prepare for versifying; tolearneto 
versifie,^^ tempore^ of any ordinary Theame. 

5. TullydeNaturadeorum\ for purity, easinesse,variety, 
to helpe to fit with a sweet stile for their disputations in the 
Universities. 

6. Terentius Christianus. 

Of the further uses of all of which I shall speake in their Translauomt as 
proper places : though this I must needs confesse unto you, °^^'' {^^"S' 
that I know them all to be very imperfect, and to have many ^?/*^"'''« 
defects : which I every day observe, and am continually a- 
mending, hoping to bring them to much more perfection, 

as 
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as either my selfe, oryou, orany other goodfriend,to whose 
hands they shall come, shall observe the slips, & God vouch- 
safe life and his g'racious assistance. In themeanetime I in- 
treat you to suspendyour judgement, untillyouhave seene 
some trial!, if you have any further doubt concerning the be- 
nefit of them ; and then to let me heare plainly as you finde. 

Of construing ex tempore. 

Spoud. T Rest in these your answers, which yougiveupon 

X your experience, for the doubts which may be 

made concerning theGrammaticall translations, and so for 

the use and benefits of them; and also for the construing of 

those lower Schoole- Authors, which are so translated. But 

when your Schollers have gone thorow these Authors ; 

what helps may they use for the higher Schoole-Authors ; 

Wkitt ketpi to be as HorocBy PersiuSj and the like ; and so for all other things 

mud fir kigker ^o be construed ex tempore? 

^uiAors, Phil. By this time they will do very much in construing 

any ordinary Author of themselves, ex tempore; through 

their perfect knowledge and continual! practice of the rule 

1(fmtmbring of construing,andby thathelpeof theirreadingiuthelower 

ever /o casr each Authors : I meane the help of the matter, words and phrase 

'nan!ni'unier! which they are well acquainted with, and of being able to 

cast the words into the natural! order. 

Yet, beside these, and the assistance of the Master where 
need is, they may use all these helpes following: 

I. The best and easiest Commentaries of the hardest and 

1 Commentaries Hfiost Crabbed Schoole-Authors ; as M. Bond wpon Horace : 

of the hardest whohathbyhis paines made that difficult Poet so easie,that 

Authors. a very child which hath been well entred, and hath read the 

Bond upon former Schoole-Authors in any good manner, may goe 

thorough it with facility, except in very few places. 

Of him, it were to be wished, for his singular dexteritie. 

in making that difficult Poet plaine in so few words, that 

he would take the like paines in the rest of that kinde : as 

in Persius 2s\6, Juvenal y for the great benefit of Schooles. 

Or 
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Or that some other would doe it, following his example. 

Next unto him, of those which I have seene, are these : 
Murmelius and Buschius upon Persiusy a double Commen- Murmelius 
tarie;theoneshortlyexpressingthematter,and beating out ^'''«''^'"^'"'"' 
the sense and meaning,the other the words. Ztt^nalso upon '^|^V „ 
Persius ^.ndjuvenaly is much commended. For short Com- .j^, andJwe- 
mentsand Annotations of VirgUy there maybe used Ramus nal. 
upon the Eclogues and Georgicks. Also the FtV^V!; printed 
with H. Stephens annotations; and with Melancthons* yirtwitAMe. 

2 Where they have no help but the bare Author, and that lancht, anHota- 
they must construe wholly of themselves, call upon them thns printed at 
oft, to labour to understand and keepein fresh memory the f^iteberg, 1 598. 
Argument, matter and drift of the place, which they are to ^ ^ 
construe : which matter they may either finde prefixed ge- dwithelArfm- 
nerally before the beginning of the Treatises, or Chapters,in menty matter and 
the Arguments, or else they are to demand the understan- dnfi in gemralL 
ding in generall, of the Master or Examiner, what the mat- 
ter of the place is, or what it is about Otherwise many pla- 
ces may trouble the greatest schollers at the first sight. 

3 To consider wellof all the circumstances of each place, 3 '^o consider the 
which are comprehended most of them in this plaine verse : "'«'"o« "^^j"^- 

x^' • r . . . ' I Stances of places, 

Quts, cuty causa, locusy quo tempore, prima sequela, j^^.^ •^ersecom. 
That is, who speakes in that place, what he speakes, to pretending the 
whom he speakes, upon what occasion he speakes, or to cbiefe circum. 
what end, where he spake, at what time it was, what went stances of places 
before in the sentences next,whatfolloweth next after. This ^0^* *v*r m 
verse I would have every such scholler to have readily ; and '^/J^ a principal! 
alwayes to thinke of it in his construing. It is a very princi- rule fir the un. 
pall rule for the understanding of any Author or matter derstanding of 

whatsoever. Authors or 

4 In all hard words or phrases let them first call to re- T'j'osearck out 
membrance where they have learned them, or the primi- ^^^^^ ]^^^^ ^^^ 
tive word whereof they come, or some words neere unto and phrase, 
them : or otherwise to search them out by inquiring of the 

Master, Usher, orsomefellow;or of the Dictionaries, which 
they ought to have ever at hand. 

And in construing theirown Authors, let them remember 

that 
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Houf to teach 
children to pane 
of themselves 
most surely and 
readily. 



The certaine 
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parsing, 

I To parse as 
they construcy 
ever marking 
the last vford. 



2 To remember 
if they have not 
learned the 
•words before. 
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how to decline them ; and so all the questions belonging- 
thereunto : and what each word is governed of; the rules 
for every thing-, and the like. 

Herein, after long and much labour, I have found very 
little fruit, through the hardnesseof it, and the weakenesse 
of the children's memories, to carrie away that which I told 
them : much lesse have I been able to make my little ones, 
no not in the second or third fourmes, so to parse of them- 
selves, as to give a true reason of every word why it must be 
so ; according to that which I saw in the note, what might 
be done in parsing. Now if you have seene the practice 
thereof, let me heare it of you, I intreat you ; and that in so 
few words as you can. 

Phil. Yesindeed,! have seene the practice hereof, and do 
knowe it, that children will dovery much, to ease anddelight 
both the Masterandthemselvesexceedingly. Besides some 
of the best of those which you mention (as the shewing the 
yongesthowto parse every word) I have learned to observe 
these things following,and find marvellous light,easinesse, 
surenesse, and helpe of memory by them: 

1. Tocause the children ever to parse as they construe,ac- 
cording to the Grammaticall rule of construing, and the 
Translations ; alwaies marking the last principall word 
which went before in construing : wherein (as I shortly she- 
wed you before) the very child may see every principall 
word going before, governing or ordering that which fol- 
loweth ; and so he hath therein a guide leading him by the 
hand for all the Syntax at least : except in the exceptions 
mentioned in the Grammaticall rule ; as of Interrogatives, 
Relatives, &c. which they will soone know : and where one 
word governes divers things ; as in that example, 

Dedtt mihi vestem pignoriy te prcBsente^ propria manu. 
Where the word Dedit governes most of the rest in a di- 
vers consideration. 

2. To aske among them every word of any hardnesse, 
whether they have not learned it before? andif theyhave,to 
repeat where. Asit was before,so it is therefor the mostpart. 

3 F'or 
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3. For the Etymologie ; all the difficulty is in these three 3 To markt in 
parts of speech, Nowns, Verbs, and Participles; therestbe- ^ow«/,^*r^«, 
ing set down in the Accedence, or easily known as was she- ^^^^'P^'h 
wed before. And inall words of these three parts, do but tell ^ar*Uke,TAe 
them what examples they are like in the Accedence : which rest are in the 
examples being knowne, will presently bring to their under- i>ooke, 
standing all the questions depending on them and their an- 
swers. As, of what part of speech the words are ; of what 
declension or Conjugation : so thedeclining, Case, Gender, 
Number,Person,Mood,Tense,&c. Also with alittlepractice 
they will soon guesse at them,themsel ves ; & that very right, 
to shew what examples they are like, either by the English, 
or Latine, or both. The same would be also for the Syntax, Taratleling by 
both in agreements and governments, ever to shew what examples in the 
examples they are like. The example makes the rule most ^l"'" itketvite. 
plaine, and imprints all in the childe's memory. paninz7e^Jown 

To make this plaine to the capacity of the simplest, I will at Urge, to direct 
adde one onely example, particularly examined out of the Mr rudest, 
two first verses of Qut mihi dtscipulus, P^^^y ^s, &*€. 

First, be sure that the child know the meaning of them, First construe 
and can construe them perfectly, as thus : truely. 

Puer Oh child, ^fit who, ^^art, discipuLus^i Scholler, mihi 
to me, atque 2SidyCupis dost covet (or desire) doceri to bee 
taught; ades come, ^Mchither ;r^m^/j^conceive (or consider 
well) dicta fuec these sayings, animo ttio in thy minde. 

In this sentence, parse the child after the same manner ; J^*^g ' ^ 
and examine him accordingly. As aske, where he must be- Sxamining in 
gin to parse? he answereth at Puer^ Oh boy, because he be- parsing, 
gantoconstrue there. And if you aske why he began to con- 
strue there ? he answers by the rule of construing, which 
biddeth. If there be a Vocative case to begin commonly at 
it. Then aske what/Wris like? he answereth,like^^z^>/Ssr: 
which being known of him, and he perfect in his examples, 
can tell you by Magister^ what declension it is, how to de- °«^^« 
cline it, and the number ; and also by the increasing of it 
short in the Genitive case, he can tell you , it is the Masculine 
Gender by the third speciall rule. 

For 
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For the case ; that it is the Vocative, knowne by calling, 
or speaking to the child. And if you aske, why it may not 
hepueritiorpueroy but finer; heanswereth, because it is the 
Vocative case, which is like the Nominative. 

Afterwards, demanding what must be parsed next ; he 
Qui. answereth^7/zV because ^t^t isnext in construing : and also 
that gut IS a Pronoune Relative, setdownin the Accedence, 
and there declined. Also that it is the Nominative case,com- 
mingbefore the Verb es, following it next,by the rule of the 
Relative; When there commeth no Nominative case: as, 
Miser est qui nunitnos adtniratur^ qui admiratur. So qui es. 
For the Gender likewise ; that it is the Masculine Gender, 
because so is his Antecedent ^^rgoingnext before in con- 
struing: with which the Relative agreeth, by the rule of the 
Relative: The Relative agreeth, &c. as vir sapii qui pauca 
loquitur: vir qui. So puer qui. Also he can shewit,to be the 
MasculineGender,becauseinwordsof three terminations, 
thefirstisthe Masculine, thesecond the Feminine, the third 
is the Neuter. Likewise he can tell why it must be quiy not 
cuius, nor cui, nor any other; because it must be the No- 
minative case to the Verbe, by the rule of the Relative ; be- 
cause no other Nominative case commeth betweenethem. 
So all other questions. For person ; it is made the second 
person here, by a Figure called Evocation, because it 
agreeth with ptter, which is made of the second person ; and 
bythe same figure Evocation, as every Vocative case is, by 
reason of Tu understood. 
Es, Then followeth <?j, art: of which word the child can 

give you all the Questions ; because he hath learned it in 
his Accedence, and is perfect in it. If you aske why it must 
be ^j,andnot^^r,norany other word; heanswereth, because 
it is Thou art, not He is, nor I am : and also because in that 
place quih\s Nominative case is of the second Person, as 
wassaid.Ifyouthenaskewhatisparsednext;heanswereth 
D'tscipulus. discipttluSy because he construed so : and discipulus is like 
Magister, Which being knowne, the child can tell the 
questionsofdeclining. Gender, Case, Number, and the rest 

apper- 
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appertaining thereto. If you demand further, why it must 
be Discipulus^ and not Discipulum; why it must be a No- 
minative case after the Verbe, and not an Accusative ac- 
cording to the rules, The Accusative followeth the Verbe ; 
and also that rule, Verbes Transitives are all such, &c. 
He answereth, because this Verbe Sum es, is a Verbe 
Substantive intransitive, not a transitive ; and therefore will 
have such case after it as it hath before it : as Fama est ma- 
lum^ est malum. And that other rule for the Accusative 
after the Verbe, is of Transitives, whoseaction passethinto 
another thing. So to proceede thorowout for shortnesse, 
thus: 

Mih{\ is parsed next, because it is next in construing. It Mihu 
is a Pronoune set downe in the booke. All the questions 
are plaine in it, except why it must be the Dative case : 
which is, because it is governed of es^ the principall go- 
vernour going before, by the rule of the Dative case after 
sum : Also5f<m with his compounds, exceptpossuTn^ cSr'r.and 
for that, one word may governe divers cases ; or it may 
be governed oi Discipulusy the Substantive, by the rule of 
the later of two Substantives turned into a Dative : where- 
in the English rules are defective. The rule in Latine is, 
Est etiam. ubi in Dattuuni vertituvy &c, 

Atque ] is next in construing ; and therefore in Mque, 
parsing. It is a Conjunction Copulative, set downe in 
the booke. It is also a Compound Conjunction ; com- 
pounded of a/ and que. It is put here to couple these mem- 
bers of the sentence together, viz. Cupis ^(7r^/7*, with that go- 
ing before. 

Cupis\ is next: It is like Legis^ Thou readest. Which Cupis. 
being knowne, the child can tell you what Conjugation, 
Moode, Tense, Number, Person, the word Cupis is ; and 
why it must be so, and not cupiunt, nor any other word ; 
because atque couples like Moodes and Tenses : and it is. 
Thou covetest. Other questions which fall out in decli- 
ning, the child can tell ; as, why it is Cupiuiy by the excep- 
tion of the rule Fit pio^ pi. And why Cupitumy by the 

rule 
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who would teach their enterers to know by the very words, 
what part of Speech each word is. How may that be done? 
Phil. This may very well be done, even accordingto this 
ensample above, wheneverythingisexamined at large. As 
for example, Cause your SchoUer to do this: 

1. To marke out all those words, which they have lear- 
ned, being set downe in their Accedences ; as Pronounes, 
Adverbes, Conjunctions, Interjections: that they know all 
those. Then have they nothing to trouble them with ; but 
they may know that ail the rest are either Nounes, Verbes, 
or Participles, or else Gerunds or Supines belonging to the 
Verbes, or some other Adverbes. 

2. For those parts of Speech, when your Scholler can 
construe perfectly, they may be knowne by their Latine 
and English together,whether they be Nounes, Verbs, Par- 
ticiples, or such Adverbes ; chiefly, when they are very cun- 
ning in their parts of Speech in their Accedence, and que- 
stions thereof. 

I. The NouneSubstantiveSjthat they are names of things, 
to which you may put to a or the, as was said ; as A boy, A 
Scholler, but cannot put to the word Thing, in any good 
sense. And more fully , when the Latine is put to the English ; 
as puer\ boy, like Magisier: ^wz^^/w^a Scholler, likei1/a- 
gister. 

The Noune Adjectives contrarily, though they signifie a 
thing ; yettheycannotstandby themselvesinsense,unlesse 
you put to (Thing) or some other word expresly or under- 
stood ; nor you cannot in proper speech put to a^ or the. As 
we cannot say properly, A good, An evill: but we may say 
A good man, A good house, An evill thing. And when they 
are put Substantively , yet thing is properly understood : as 
boniini a good thing, stimniuni boiium the chiefest good 
thing; though we call it the chiefest good. 

These Adjectives also may be more fully understood, by 
the Latine words : as if they end in us or e?r, they are like bo- 
nus \ except those expressed like Nounes, and some few 
strange Adjectivesjwhich are partly Substantives,partly Ad- 
jectives 
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jectives set downe in the Rule, At sunt qtuBJlexUy &*€. as 
Pauper y puher^ &€, And in the RMXe^HcBc proprium ^'c, as 
Campestery ^c. 

Adjectives ending in ans or efis (though they be Partici- /« ans, ens, 1, 
pies) and also in jc, andrs, SiSConcorSf are declined likey^/ijr; *■»> ''*< ^al'*- 
and some in or, as memor. 

Adjectives in m, tor, [or^br,] and tus signifying the Com- /« is, ior, ius, 
parative degree, that is to say, more, are like Tm/w/as Dul^ like tristis. 
ciSy dulciory nuijor, dulcius. 

Finally, if the child but know his word to be like any of 
the examples of a Noune Substantive, as Musa, Magistevy 
Regnuniy LaptSy ManuSy Meridies, he knoweth it to be a 
Noune Substantive. If like 3(7w«^, unus, foslixy tristisy a 
Noune Adjective. 

Verbes also may be knowne most plainely by the Eng- Hoxt Verhei may 
lish and Latine together. As, the words signifying, doing, ^' knoivne. 
suffering or being, and like^^^wo, doceOy legOy audiOy or amor y 
doceory legor, audiory or any person comming of them in a- 
ny Moode orTense, and signifying like to them, are Verbs. 
So by the signes of the Tenses ; do, did or didst, have, hast, 
hath, had or haddest, shall or will. By the signes of the 
Moods ;Or signes of the Passive:asam, are, art, was, were, 
wert, be or beene : where any of these signes are, are com- 
monly Verbes. 

And finally, this is generall for the Verbes, as for the 
Nounes ; that if either the child can tell of himselfe, or you 
but shew him what person in a Verbe it is like, he can tell 
presently that it is a Verbe, and most questions belonging 
to it. As knowing thatCM^wthoucovetest, is like /^^zj thou 
readest, he knoweth presently, that it is a Verbe of the third 
Conjugation, and the Moode, Tense, &c. 

The like may be said for Gerunds of Verbes, and Su- Q^rundi, 
pines, in all things, as for the Verbe before. Supmeu 

Participles also may be plainely knowne by the very VarticipUs 
same manner; and chiefly by their endings in English and 
Latine both together. As the words that end in [ing] 
in English, and in Latine in aus or enSy are Participles 

of 
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of thePresenttense. Wordsin^,/,or7f,and their Latinein 
tus^ suSf xusy are Participles of the Preter tense. So those 
words ending in rus in Latine, and signifying to do or a- 
bout to do, of the Future in rus. And in dus^ signifying to 
be done like the Infinitive MoodePassive,are Participles of 
the Future in dus. 

Adverbes (besides those in the booke, or which 
should bee set downe in the English Adverbe as they are in 
the Latine) are but either Adverbes of Comparison or of 
Qualitie. 

Those of Comparison end in uSy and signifie more ; or 
in Cy and signifie most. 

Those in Qualitie end in e, or in ^r commonly ; and all 
of these have their English usually ending in ly: as doctk 
learnedly, doctiiis more learned, doctissime most lear- 
nedly. 

To conclude, they are also marked commonly in all 
bookes which are well printed, with grave accents over 
them, to distinguish them from other parts of Speech, 
and that they may be knowne to be Adverbes : as doctk 
learnedly, to be knowne from docte the Vocative case ot 
the Adjective : so docliiis. And thus are all Adverbes of like 
nature; as ^?/awthen,to be distinguished from ^7^«7w which, 
the Pronoune. 

And also sundry Prepositions are so marked : 2iS polity 
propc, 

Spoud, I approve and see the reason of all this, that the 
parts of Speech may bee knowne or neerely guessed at : 
and do still go on with you, rejoycing in this our confe- 
rence. 

Nottvithstanding, there is one thing I have heard, that a 
chij,d may^ot only be taught to know what part of Speech 
each word is, but also of what Conjugation any Verbe is, 
if he heare but onely the first person of the Indicative 
Moode;that is, iflie heare but onely the Verba named. Now 
this seenieth to me unpossible; there being so many hun- 
dreth Verbes all ending in Oy and they so like ov\^ another ; 

and 
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and especially those of the first and third Conjugation, so 

hard to be distinguished, that this may oft trouble alearned a child may 

man, and much more a young Scholler. knoiv of what 

Phil, This which seems to you so impossible, may bee Conjugation any 
likewise easily done by a child, by the helpe of this di- '^"'^^ "' 
rection which I shall heere set downe before your face, and 
by one observation or two arising therefrom. 

ji direction how to know the Conjugation of any Simple 

Verbe {and so of the compounds which may be 

knowne by the Simples) although the 

learner never heard the Verbs 

before. 

A LI Verbes in eo^ as doceo are of the second Conjugati- a direction to 
on: exceptafewofthefirstConjugation;and^<?,^«^o, know the Con. 

veneo, which are of the fourth. '^^^^,'1^ '^ 

SoDeponentsalsoin ^i?rareofthesecond :asy5a!/^<?r,/w^(?r, 
mereor^ vereor^misereor, liceor^ with their Compounds. - 

Andonelythesesixe,sofarreas I remember.So also Verbs ^^^y Colju/a"' 

in eO alone. nons easily 

All Verbes ending in to as audz'Of and in torf as audior^ knowne. 
and they onely, are of the fourth Conjugation, except a '^''^''^ "/r^r 4. 
few which are of the third, and some of the first noted ^'V"g^'''"' 
after. 

All the Verbes of the third Conjugation are set downe Verhs of the 3. 
in the rules of the Verbs, at Tertia prccteriluviformabtt^ ^'c. Conjugation. 
Except these which follow in this Table, which are also of 
the third. 
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uo 
bo 

CO 



do 



guo 



go 



lo 



mo 



no 



'acuOy arguo^ exuo, 
itnbuOy induOy mi- 
nuOf stemuOy suoy 
tribuOy delihuOy 
^inde delibuens, 
glubo. 

ICO. 

fCudOyPandOypindo , 
idetn quod pinsoy 

prehendo, con- 
tracts prendOy ac- 
cendOy succendoy 
incendOy a candoy 
obsoletOy defendOy 
offendOy infendOy 

^afendo obsoleto, 
cingOy clangOy fli- 
go, frigOy mergOy 
mungOy plango^ 
sugOy tegOy tingOy 

U7lgO. 

\dtstinguOy extin- 
guOy restinguOy in- 
simguOy a stijigiiOy 
obsoleto, inde t7i- 
stinctuSy instinc- 

(toTy consuloy moloy 
to grinde : but im- 
moloy as :promellOy 
an old word, sig- 
nifying to stir up 
strife, or to make 

Vdelay. 

renWygemOy tremo, 
dtspennoy to 
stretch abroad. 
vanno^ to vanne 

Vcome, 



Po 



pso 



to 



{ 



SCO 



{clepoy repOyScerpOy 
sculpd, 

clepsOyproclepo to 
steale or take 
away. 
depsOy to kneade. 

fbetOy quasi bene 
itOy to go. 
Varro. 
(Pi\\ in scOy except 
seniscoyos^to push 
with the head, as 
VRams do, lucret. 



These old words 
dingo, 
cludo. 
lido. 

for 



geno. 
pago. 
tago. 
spicio. 



cm^o. 

claudo. 

Icedo. 

gigno, 

pajigo. 

tango. 

specio. 



These following 
are of the first and 
third conjugation 
in the same signi- 
fication. 

lanOySonOy tonOypiso 
to stampe out the 
huskes of corne. 



These also of the 
first and third, in a 
diverse significa- 
tion. 
appellOyOSy to call. 
appellOy iSy appuliy 
to bring to, to ap- 
proach, to arrive, 
to apply. 

icaluoyasy to make 
balde. 
caluOy isy to de- 
ceive. 

I cola y asy to 
1 straine. 
\colOy iSy to 
V worship. 

icomOy aSy to trim 
or lay out. 
como^ iSy to 
kembe. 

iconstemoy as, to 
trouble in mind, 
constemOy isy to 
strew or scatter. 
/dicOy aSt to vow, 
J offer, dedicate. 
\dicOy is^ to say. 
rdtiCOy as, as edtico, 
J as^ to bring up. 
\dtiC0y iSy to leade. 
eualloy aSy to cast 
out of the dores. 
- euallOy iSy to 
vanne or to make 
Icleane corne. 

fundOy 
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i^ /undo J aSf to 
found, establish. 
/undo, is, to poure 
out. 

ftugo, iugas, to 
yoake. 
iugo, is, to cry 
like a Kite. 
(lego, as, to send 
Embassador, or 
to bequeath. 
lego,is,\.oTt2ide,to 
gather, steale, or 
^to strike sayle. 
imando, as, to 
J command. 
I mando, is, to eate 

inictOf as, to 
winke often. 
nicto, is, to open 
as a hound, or, 
quest asa spaniel 
.pedo, as, to prop. 
. pedo, is, tobreake 
,winde. 

sero, as, to locke. 
sera, is, to lay 
in order or to 
I so we. 



These are of the 
second and third ; 
pendeo, pendo. 
tergeo, tergo. 



These old words, 



fervo, 

cavo, 

fulgo. 

olo, 

duo, 

fren- 

do. 



for 



ferveo. 

caveo, 

fulgeo, 

oleo, 

clueo, 

fren- 

deo. 



excello and excelleo. 

Of the first Conju- 
gation, 
There are some in 
€0, as, beo, meo, 
screo, 

Andallother Verbs 
in eo, derived from 
Nouns in etis, & ea, 
as calceo'. of which 
also is calcio, of 
calceus ; nauseo, of 
nausea. 

Some also in 'io, as 
frio, hio, pio to 
please God by sa- 
crifice. 



Trauio, 
gargaridio 



jold. 
\dio, J 



And all other verbs 
in to and tor, deri- 
ved from Nounes 
in ius, ia, turn, and 
ies: as nuncio, of 
nuncius. 



saucto, 
ascio, 
somnio, 
calumnior, 
auxilior, 
glacio h glacies, 
satio a saties, 
meridior. 

And so all other 
like ; except these 
which are of the 
fourth Conjuga- 
tion ; as inepiio, 
insanio, 
vesanio, 
lascinio, 
balbutio, 
fastidio, 
munio a mcenia. 



Finally all other 
Verbes besides 
these, are of the 
first Conjugation ; 
and are infinitely 
moe then of all 
the other three 
Conjugations 
jointly. 



Spoud, 
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Spoud, I see that to be true, which is said of a Parable; that 
before it be expounded, nothing seemes more hard and ob- 
scure ; but when it is once made plaine, nothing" is more 
clearer so is it in this, and in the way of construing and par- 
sing, by the helpe of the rule, and in divers other things, 
which you have shewed unto me. 

PhiL It is most certaine which you say. I my selfe have 

so thought, this matter of knowing what Conjugation 

any Verbe is of, to be impossible: but you see what things, 

This direction paiue and diligence may finde out. As for this direction, I 

J^f finding out acknowledge it wholly to that painfull M. Coot^ who writ 

the Conjugation the English Schoolcmastcr. Andbythisone,itmayevident- 

recefvedjrom jy appeare, what further benefit the Latine tongue might 

have hoped for by his labours, if God had vouchsafed him 

life to have brought them to perfection; or if others had 

bin carefullto have afforded him that helpe that they might 

have done. 

Spoud. it is a great pitie that he, or any other, should want 
any helpe or meanes, in so profitable a worke; and a token 
of God's displeasure, that we should be deprived of such 
profitable labours. But, to returne againe to this matter of 
parsing; you have very well satisfied me concerning the 
yonger sort, and their parsing: yet there is one thing con- 
cerning this Grammatical! parsing amongst the yonger, 
Much time and which I mustcraveofyou. Thatthereissomuch timespent 
tml, in parsing in cxaminingevery thing ; the Master askingeach question 
thfoufrh c.xami- particularly, and the scholler answering: which besides the 
t:ing each iiord josse of time, it is a very great wearinesse to the Master. I 
7nL f-'/Vw '^ * V^^y youshewmethevery shortest and speediest way which 
'rt:il[ll\hcr.yo\i know. 

test £f speediest PhiL Some very learned would have this parsing to be 
TTJv of parsing, bv pcH, and by characters for shortnesse : But howsoever 
Some account fj |.j^-^ ^^^^^ ^^ done among two or three schollers taught by 
ckcnacte^rsT tliemselves ; yet this seemeth to require farre more time 
(both for writing to set everything downe, and also for exa- 
mining by the Master) then can be performed in the com- 
mon Schooles. 

But 
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But the shortest, surest, most pleasant and easie way both 'But this wili he 
to Master and Scholler, I touched before, if you marked [tifi^'j^^ost short 
and it is this. After that they have been entred, and trained " '""'' 
upsometwelve-moneth in the lowest fourme by questions, 
as the example was shewed out of Qui mihi\ then, when 
they goe into the next fourme, as into Cato^ to begin to 
parse every one of themselves, as reading a Lecture, each ^«^'»'''« «v7 
his piece : I meane chiefly, when they come to say their ^readinfaUcture, 

lectures. Example, 

For example: To take those two first verses ofQutmtht\ "ttl 

because they are parsed before. First letthemconstrue per- 
fectly in the Grammatical! order, as was said: then let each 
parse his word or two, as they construed, ever marking the 
last word, and in all things just in the same manner, as is set 
downe before; but only to do it of themselves without any 
question asked for the saving of time : Onely the Master 
or he who heareth them, is to aske where they do omit any 
necessary question in any word, or where they misse. 

As thus : The child having construed, begins of him- Sxample, 
selfe. 

Puer oh child. It is to be parsed first, because it is first in 
construing. Puer^ is like Jif agister. A Nowne Substantive 
common of the second Declension ; and so he declines it, 
so farre as the Master thinkes meet, at least giving the Ge- 
nitive case; for if they be well entred in the Accedence, 
they will easily decline any regular word, when they know 
the example. After he shewes the rule when he hath decli- 
ned any Nowne or Verbe. As Puer pueri, is agrave increa- 
ser; and therefore of the Masculine Gender. Nomeyi ere- 
scentispenultima si Genitivisit ^avis.&'c. A 1 so th e Voca t i ve 
case knowne by callingorspeakingto, as 6 Magistcr^ 6 Ma- 
ster. j2«2isnext,aPronoune Relative, &c. Soeverything 
in the same order as before. 

To helpeyour schollers todothis: Remember first when "^H 

you have used for a time to parse them over every word so, '^'^ ^^^^^ ^IIT' 
before them, that by your example they may do the like; fj^' laliinv ^at^ 
then for speedinesse, when they have taken their lectures of ^j^,,,^ Uaures. 

them- 
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themselves, that they can construe to cause only some one 
of them to reade over their lecture, to see that they pro- 
nounce it right, and to construe if you will, if time so per- 
mit, or to reade it over to them : And what words you ob- 
serve to be hard, which youthinke they know not, you may 
aske them what those words are like, and how they are de- 
To marke out clined, orwheretheyhavclearned tliem, as wassaid. Where 
bar Ivor t, they cannot tell any, or have any new word which they 
have not learned, to make that plaine unto them, and to 
cause every one of the fourm, as was directed in the third 
See more of this generall observation, to make a line under that word, or un- 
'^'"''T^^fr^ der that part of the word, that letter or syllable wherein the 
*nerall ohier>7- <iifficulty lyeth ; for a little helpe will bring the whole re- 
tion, membrance. Or to note them with some marke or letter 

over the head of the word. 

As in the enterers, to note the Declension with a </, over 
the head, and a figure signifying which Declension. 
The Conjugation with a ^, and a figure. 
Heteroclites with an h ; lame Verbs with an /. 
Example of mar- For example, to take that which was parsed before. 

king hard tvords 

amongst the frtt 2. d. 2, d. 3. C. 

enterers. Qj^£ mihi discipulus pucr es cupis atq ; doceriy 

Hue ades hcec antmo coTicipe dicta tuo. 

Here discipulus and puer are noted for the second De- 
clension, c«/w the third Conjugation, £Zfl^^^for the Composi- 
tion of ad and suvi^ concipe for changing a into i. 

Or you may marke Declensions and Conjugations, by 
setting downe but onely the first letters of the examples, 

mag. mag. leg. 
which they are like, as discipulus^ puer, cupis^ &'c. 

The former is the shorter, after they are acquainted with 
it, and can make their figures. 
ggg- And ever what rules they are not well acquainted with, 

To cause them to turne them, or cause them to turne to the places in their 
turn to the rules. Grammar, and to shew them to you. 

As 
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As they proceed to higher fourmes, and are more perfect, :^ting in the 
marke only those which have most difficulty, as Notations, higher fourmes. 
Derivations, figurative Constructions,Tropes, Figures,and 
the like : and what they feare they cannot remember by a 
marke, cause them to write those in the Margent in a fine 
hand, or in some little booke. 

In the lower fourmes, you marking one book your selfe, 
all the rest may marke theirs after it, untill they can doe it of 
themselves. 

The ends of this marking, are, as I said, that they may xAe ends of mar. 
take most paines in these ; for the rest they can doe easily, king their books, 
and almost of themselves. And also that when they con- 
strue and repeat over their Authors, they may oft pose over 
those hard words. And thus they shall keepe their Au- 
thors, which they have learned, to the credit of the Schoole, 
with the profiting and incouragement of the Schollers, 
that they shall goe farre safer forward, then by any other 
meanes. 

Spoud, But this marking may indanger them, to make 
them Truants, and to trust theirbookes more then their me- 
mories. 

Phil, I answer no, not at all, but to perfornie a necessary ^^arkiu^ the 
supply untothechildren.Forchildren'smemoriesareweak: hardest ivords 
and they are soone discouraged by the difficulty of lear-/'^'''""^^'"'"» 
ning,andby the hastmesse of their Masters. And therefore j„ake them Tru- 
they had need of all helpes at the beginning. It is also the ants, hut hclpeth 
oft repeating over of any thing, which imprints it in their and f>n-venteth 
memory for ever. "^^^y '"^°«'^'«'- 

Of the contrary, try amongst children of the sharpest ^"^^)* ^r^^^ 
wits, and best memories, if they have not some helps, whe- want hereof 
ther they will not be long in learning to parse a Lecture : 
and when they can parse it very perfectly, prove them with- 
in a moneth after, whether they will not have forgotten, at 
least, most of the hardest& chiefe matters.Then thinke what 
a vexation it is to the honest-minded Master that would be 
alwayes ready to give an account of the profiting of his 
schoUer; and withall when he must teach him every thinga- 

new. 
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Then examine in Latine the very same things ; but utte- 
ring them in Latine and English together, as thus : 

Quid vincet omnia ? what will overcome all things ? 

R. Amor. 

Or thus : Est ne aliquid quod potest omnia vincere? Is there 
any thing that can overcome all things ? R. Imb, 

Q. Quid est? What is it? 

R. Amor, 

Q, Da sente7itiam. 

R. Amor vincit omnia, 

Q, Or thus : Quid vincit amor? What wil love overcome? 

R. Omnia^ All things. 
Examining for So in Cato^ to aske, as in the first verses, 
the use in Cato. Q, What thing ought to be chiefe unto us ? 

A, The worship of God. 

Q, Da sententiam, 

R. Cultus Dei prcecipuus, 

Q, Da carmen, 

R. Si Deus est animus nobis ^ &€, 

Then to examine the Verses by parts if you will : as Si 
Deu^ est animus^ &*c. Aske, 

Qua/is est Deus? What is God, or what a one ? 

A, Animus, A spirit, or spirituall nature or being. 

Q, Qui ita nobis dicunt? vet, Qucc nobis ita dicunt? Who 
or what things tell us so ? 

R. Carmina, Verses, or Poets who write Verses. 

Q, Quomodo tum coiendus est ? R. Pura mente, 

Q, Da carmen, 

R. Si Deus est animus , Ct'c, 

Thus throughout, onely where they understand not, to 
propound the question, as well in English, as in Latine, and 
so to answer. 

Also you may examine thus : What Verses in Cato have 
you, to prove that the worship of God must be chiefly re- 
garded? A, Si Deus est animus. 

What against sleepinesse and idlenesse? 

A, Plus vigila semper^ &c. 

So 
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So in ^5(7^V Fables, besides the examining' every piece of Sxamining the 
a sentence in the Lectures, as thus : Fables in Etop 

GallusGalltiiaceiiSydumvertitsiercorariuniyOjff€ndttgem''f^^'' '"'' 
mam, &€. 

Q. Quid offendehat Galltis^ dum veriit siercorarium ? 

R. Offendit gemnumiy &€, 

Cause the children to tell you, what every Fable is about 
or against, or what it teacheth, in a word or two. For exam- 
ple, thus : 

Q. What Fable have you against the foolish contempt 
of learning and vertue, and preferring play or pleasure be- 
fore it? 

A . The Fable of the Cocke, scratching in the dung-hill. 

O. after this manner : 

Q. What Fable have you against the foolish neglect of 
learning ? 

A . The Fable of the Cocke, scratching in the dung-hill. Ma{ing a report 

2. Cause them to make a good and pithy report of the rf^^''' fables. 
Fable ; first in English, then in Latine : and that either in the 
words of the Author, or of themselves as they can ; and as 
they did in English. For, this practice in English to make a 
good report of a Fable, is of singular use, to cause them to 
utter their mindes well in English ; and would never be o- 
mitted for that and like purposes. 

In other bookes the use is according to the quality of The use accor- 
them : as in Confabulattuncuke PuerileSy the use is for the f^^rl^'i^'' 
children to talke to one another in the same words. *yoft boo s, 

1 n Sturmtus Epistles, and others of Tw/Zy, the phrase prin- 
cipally is to be regarded : as also in the Poets, the Poeticall 
phrase. 

For the further use of them for imitation both in Epistles 
and Verses, I shall speake after in their place. 

But for the Latine and matter to make it our owne, I find "** 

the chiefe benefit to be in oft reading them out of the Gram- ^ nMeTothLa- 
maticall translations, over and over, untill the Latine be as fj„t and matter 
familiar totheSchoUer, as the English : as 1 noted in the be- our owne, 
nefits of the Translations. A nd also in saying and repeating 

of 

K 
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time that they have beene not two yeeres onely, but three 
or foure yeeres in construction, they may be able to make 
true Latine, and pure Tt/Z/v in ordinary morall matters. For 
I my selfe have hardly beene able to cause my children to do 
this at fourteene or fifteene yeeres of age ; nor then to war- 
rant that which they have done : neither do I thinke that it 
is much otherwise in our ordinary Schooles. 

Phil. I shall willingly satisfie your request herein like- 
wise, and shew you what I have found : onely let me see, as 
before, what course your selfe have taken, to enter your 
children. 
The ordinary spoud, I have taken that course which I thinke is com- 
trtf Schooles to "lo^ly practised in bchooles : 1 have given them vulgars^ 
enter ScholUrs ov Englishes, such as I have devised, to be made in Latine : 
to ma(e Latine. and at the first entrance I havetaughtand heard them, how 
to make every word in Latine, word by word, according to 
their rules. After a while 1 have onely given them such 
vulgars, and appointed them a time, against which they 
should bring them made in Latine : and at the perusingand 
examining of them, I have beene wont to correct them 
sharply, for their faults in writing, and for their negligence; 
and sohavegiven them new Englishes: anditmaybel have 
told them the Latine to thehardestwords.Thisisthecourse 
that 1 have followed. 
_ . , Phil. Our learned Schoole-master M. Askam, doth not 

/• r L- without cause tearme this the butcherly feare of makine 

jeare of making _ . _, , , , , , w j i • 

Latines. Latines. V or to omit the trouble to the Master, and that it 

will require a ready wit, to give variety of such vulgars to 

the children ; and also that it will aske good learning and 

judgement to direct them, to make not onely true Latine, 

but pure phrase withall ; what a terrour must this needes 

be unto the young Scholler, who feares to be corrected for 

The shortest rrav cvery fault, and hardly kuovveth in anything, what to make 

to enter Schol- uponsureandcertainegrounds? But for the way, this 1 find 

lers to ma{e La- theshortest,sun st, and easiest both toMastcrandScholler; 

tine easily and and which will certainelyefTect whatsoever hath been said: 

surey. ^^^ ^j^^^ Master and Scholler may proceede cheerefully 

and 
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and boldly, to justifie what they do. 

1. See that your SchoUer be very cunning- in his Acce- i. Tq be excee- 
dence, and Grammar as he goeth forward : and chiefely in ding perfect h 
Nounes and Verbs, to be able to giveeachcase of aNoune, '^"' ^*^^*i 
and every tense and person of a Verbe ; both Latine to Eng- ^^'j^^^^""*' 
lish, and English to Latine, as I wished you, and shewedthe 
mannerbefore; atleastbytheperfectknowledgeof the ter- 
minations of them. 

2. Besides the construing and parsing their Lectures *• ^^* day to 
without booke, in the lowest fourmes, or out of the English ^^^^^^^^^ 
translation,accustomeyourselfe,inexaminingtheLectures aJd^areuon 
of your first enterers, to do all after the manner of making ^hy each word 
Latine ; as it were causing them every day to make the La- must he so. 
tine oftheir lectures, and give a reason why each word must 

beso, and not otherwise, their bookesbeingshut. I set you 
downe the manner before, in the use of the Grammatical! 
rule for making Latine, in that example ; Apitssima omnino 
sunty &*€. Yet to repeate you a word or two for your little 
ones ; take that first sentence, Atmcis opitulare : when you 
have made them to understand the meaning, and examined 
it, so as was shewed ; aske but thus : 

How can you make this in Latine ; Helpe friends? How examples repeat 
say you, Helpe thou ? ted, 

A . Opitulare, 

Q. Opitulare like what ? 

A. Like Amare amatory be thou loved. 

So all the questions for parsing : then aske, why is it 
Helpe thou, and not, Be thou helped, as Amare am^ator, be 
thou loved. Heanswereth, BecauseitisaVerbeDeponent, 
and signifieth Actively, to helpe; and not, to be helped. 

After aske the next word : 

Q. Whom must you helpe ? 

A. Our friends. 

Q, How say you friends ? 

A, Am,icis. 

Q, What is Amicis like ? 

A, Magistris, 

So 
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So the questions of declining- and thelike. Then aske, why 

not amict nor atnicosy the Accusative case after the Verbe. 

A . Because the Verb Opitulor^ to help, will have a Dative 

case, by that rule of the Dative, To profit or disprofit, &c. 

Tktu in stead These may be in stead of all vulgars or Latines, both for 

tfall vulgars, ease, delight and certainty to your selfe and the child : and 

3. Continuall so you may ever have the Author to warrant both Latine^ 

""Indrfl'atT'' ^"^ phrasc. 

^^hat^thcy^^e 3* Next unto this, that continuall beating out and rea- 
Uarntd out of ding their Authors, both Lectures and repetitions, out of 
theGrammati- the translations, iscontinuall making Latinethus,(as I Said, 
call translations, jf, ^^g ^se of the translations) that children will come on 
'kin'^^Latine 'w'" veryfastforpropriety, choise, and variety ofthe best words, 
came children to phrase, matter, and sentences of their Authors, to begin to 
come on "Hry have a store-house in themselves of all copie, as I have ob- 
/*«^ served. 

4. Shexvtngjit ^ After the former practised for a time, you may chuse 
"urne'into La- somc sentences which they have not learned, and cause 
tine out ofthe them to make those, either some out of this booke of Sen- 
hook which they tences, or any other of like easie morall matter; and then 
learne, or otters. \qi them beginne to write downe that which they make in 

VelZl^lncf Latine. 

to write Latine This manner I find to be most easie and speedy for chil- 

to profit in Sn- dren at their first entrance: whereby they may profit in Eng- 

glishy Latine, Hsh, Latine, Writing true and faire, and all under one labor. 

ivritingfatrey Let them have their paper-books in octavo, of the one 

Vnder^n^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ write the English which you give them ; on the o- 

Their bookes ther to Set the Latine directly overagainst it, and word for 

how ruled. WOrd, 

To this end cause them to rule their bookes both sides 
at once, or at least the lines of one side directly against the 
other: their lines a good distance asunder, that they may 
interline any thing, if they misse any word; or for copie 
and varietie, to be set over the head if you will. On the first 
side toward the right hand, in which the Knglish isto be set, 
to leave a lesse margent : on the other side for the Latine a 
greater margent ; because the Latine may bee written in a 

lesse 
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lesse space then the English ; and also to write all the hard 
words in the margent of the Latine, the Nominative case 
of the Noune, and the first person of the Verbe, if so you 
please. Then cause so many as are to write Latine together 
(having books, pen, inke, and copie before them, and every 
thing so fitted) to write as you speake, so faire as possibly 
they can. 

Herein you are to dictate, or deliver unto them word by Manner of dicta. 
word, the English of the sentence, which you would have ting the SngUsh 
them to turneinto Latin ; and to do it according to the man- w^'^* f^*y are 
ner of the Grammaticall translation, every word in that or- ^ '*!'^' ""* 
der and in propriety of English, answering the Latine as 
neere as you can. Also,youareto utter each word leasurely 
and treatably ; pronouncingeverypartof it,soaseveryone 
may write both as fast as you speake, and also faire and true 
together. 

And to the end to helpe for writing true Orthographie, -^ prindpall 
besides the former knowledge of spelling; as they are wri- P^^^'l^'fi^ 
ting, cause every one in order to spell his 2. or 3. words to- ^rlbop-aphy 
gether, speaking up, that all his fellowes may heare, and hoth in English 
may goe on in writing, as fast as he spels and you speake. and Latine. 
Those who can write faster, to take paines to write fairer ; 
yourselfealsotowalkeamongsttheminthemeanetime,to 
see that everyone of them write true and faire, and to shew 
them their faults by pointing them to their copies, and u- 
sing like directions mentioned in the helpes of writing, of 
which I spake before. 

After; when they have thus set downe the English, cause 
every oneinthelike order to make his word or two in Latin 
after the manner which was shewed before for making latin, 
the very words of the Author in the naturall or Gramaticall 
order: &cause them al to write the same words,as he speaks, 
unlesse any of them be able to make it before of themselves ; 
who may correct, as they heare their fellowes to make it. 
Cause also every one to spell the words which he hath made 
in Latine, like as they did in English, so as all may heare, and 
go surely in writing true Orthography in Latine likewise. 

And 
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Repeating or And when they have done a sentence, or so much as you 
^''"'a^/^a*"'*' *^*"^^ good for a time, then cause them, to the end to com- 
tvkicA tJuy^Ltu ^^ *^ ^^® better to memorie, to trie which of them can re- 
tvritten. P^at the soonest without booke, that which they have 

made. First saying* the English sentence ; then giving it in 
Latine, or construing it without booke, which all of them 
who are apt, will do presently, or with a very little medita- 
tion. Or, which is shortestof all, appoint them folding their 
bookes, to lookeonely on the English,andreade or construe 
it into Latine : or on the Latine, to reade or construe it in- 
to English. Thus as time will permit. 
Benefit hereof By this meaues you shall have a certaine direction in all 
for certaine di- things, both for your selfe and your Scholler, to goe trucly 
7ter^& 'scholUr ^^^^ surely,both for propriety, Latine, phrase, and whatsoe- 
and toget ff'ri- ver youcau desire. By this exercise also your Scholler shall 
ting, English^ get both Writing, English and Latine, all under one. And 
Larine, all at therefore an houre may be well imployed daily in this ex- 
*"''• ercise. 

To tmprint it And to imprint this, yet better ; you may cause them the 
by repetition the next morningatshewingtheir exercise madethat night, to 
next morning, rcpcate together with it, that againe which they thus made 
toget er ivtt ^y^^ j before (if time permit:) Either some one to repeate 

their eventntr ^ . . 

exerciie, *^^ ^^ moc, evcry one a piece, or as time will permit ; but all 

to be able to do it as they are called forth. Through this also 
theyshallfrom the firstentrance,getaudacityand utterance, 
with good matter which will bring the Latine with it. 

Spoud. But how shall they doe for composing, or right 
placingof theirwords? which youknowis a principal! mat- 
ter in writing pure Latine. 

Phil, I would have them first for a time exercised in this 
Ho to enter P^^^"® naturall order ; for this is that which Grammar tea- 
young Schollers chcth : and then tocomposcor place finely ;whichbelongeth 
fir composing, to Rhctoricke, after. As first to write well in prose, before 
or right placing they bcginncin verse : soin prose, to go upright and strong- 
thetr Latine, ly,beforetheylearnetogofinely;andasM.-4j>fe/zwspeaketh, 
first to go, before they learne to dance. But for ent ring them 
into composition, thus you may do. 

I. When 
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1. When they have made it in the naturall order, onely 
reade unto them how Tulfyy or the Author, whom their sen- 
tence is taken of it, doth place it, and some reason of his va- 
rying, and cause them to repeat both wayes, first as they 
have written, after in composition. 

2. After that they have been practised a while in the for- 
mer plaine manner, you may make them to doe thus: Cause 
their bookes to be ruled in three columnes ; in the first to 
write the English, in the second the Latine verbatim^ in the 
third to write in composition, to try who can come the nee- 
rest unto the Author. 

Spoud. Although I take it that I do conceive your mea- 
ning in all, and do see an evident reason of everything : yet 
because examples do most lively demonstrate any matter ; 
I pray you set me downeone example hereof, and shew me 
what Author you thinke most fit to gather the sentences 
forth of. 

PhiL In stead of your Author, I thinke and finde Tul' Tullict senten- 
lies sentences the fittest ; and of those sentences, to make ^f* the fittest to 
choise of such inevery Chapter, as aremost easie and fami- ^^'^Jf sentenset 
liar to the capacitie of the children. This booke I doe ac- °'* *^' 
count of all other to be the principal 1 ; the Latine of Tul- 
ly being the purest and best, by the generall applause of all 
the Learned: and because that booke is a most pleasant 
posie, composed of all the sweet smelling flowers, picked 
of purpose out of all his workes; that one booke, together 
with the bookes which the children have or do learne, shall 
also helpe to furnish them with some sentences, containing 
some of the choisest matter and words, belonging to all 
Morall matters whatsoever; whether to understand, write, 
or speake thereof ; that they shall be able to goe forward 
with much easeanddeli^ht ; first in it, and then in the other 
sentences adjoyned to it, or what exercise you shall thinke 
fit. 

For an example :take these little sentences,whichheere fol- 
low, as they are setdowne in the first Chapter of 7«//z>i sen- 
tences, DeDeoeiusque na/i^ra, dictating the words to them 

plainely 
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plainly, asthe children maymost readily make them in La- 
tine. In their little paper-bookes they may write the Eng^- 
lish on the first side, with the hard Latine words in the M ar- 
gent, the Latine on theother over against it,intwocolumns; 
the first plaine after the Grammar order, the latter placed af- 
ter the order of the Author : yourselfe may makethe words 
or phrases plaine to them, as they are set in the Margent. 



/in example of Dictating in English^ and setting 
downe both English and Latine ; and the La- 
tine both plainly and elegantly. 



a Hatk e>cr bin 
b %At any time 

(verb) inspira- 
tion some divine 
c k flatus, brea- 
thing into. 



d Bring to passe. 



e Ignore, 
f In what mindf 
or %uitA %uAat 
minde. 



Dictating accor- 
ding to the na- 
turall order. 



No man a hath 
been b ever great 
without ( verb ) 
some divine c in- 
spiration. 

There is no- 
thing which God 
cannot d effect, 
and truely with- 
out any labour. 

God cannot e 
be ignorant f of 
what mindeevery 
one is. 



Ordo Gramma- 
ttcus. 



Nemofuit un- 
quam, magnussi- 
ne afflatu aliquo 
Divino. 

Est nihil quod 
Deus nan possit 
efficere, dr* qui 
aem. sine labor e 
ullo. 

Deus nan po- 
test tgnorare^qua 
mente quisque^ 
sit. 



Ordo Ciceronianus, 



Nemo magnus;sine 
aliquo afflatu divino 
umquaTn fuit, 2. de 
Natura Deor, 

Nihil est quod De- 
us efficere non possit^ 
&* quidem sine labore 
ullo. 3. de Nat. Deor. 

Ignorare Deus non 
potest y qua quisque 
mente sit, 2.deDivi- 
natione. 



In these examples all is very plaine ; except that in the 
first sentence we say, and so translate in ourEnglish tongue, 
somedivine inspiration ; accordingasitismore elegantly in 

Latine, 
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Latine, the Adjectives usually before the Substantives ; and 
not inspiration some divine, which would be very harsh ; 
and so likewise after [without any labour] although in the 
Grammaticall order in the Latine, the Substantive is to be 
set before the Adjective ; as the child is to begin to make 
Substantive in Latine before the Adjective, and to make 
the Adjectives to agree unto, or to be framed according to 
the Substantives ; as wehave shewed in the rules observed 
in the Grammaticall translations. 

If you thinkethiscourse overtedious to write both wayes "«i 
in Latine; then letthemturn it only into the naturall order, ^owtoU^vrntto 
thus verhatimhy^Qn : and afterwards in the repeating that ^fi^j^^therxoise ' 
which they have made, askeof them hovfTully would place 
each word, and to give you reasons thereof : and then to 
reade thesentence in the booke unto them; so by the booke 
and some rules to direct them how to proceede. 

For further practice in translatingamongstall the higher. Translating into 
after they grow in some good sort to write true Latine ver- pure Latine, and 
da/2Vn,accordingtotheformerkindeoftranslating;letthem composing it of 
still write downe the English as you dictate it, or out of a f^''»»"^'*'"» ^y- 
translation ;& try who can come neerest unto Ttt/Zyofthem- ^^^^^eereu 
selves, composingat the first ; and then after examinetheir unto Tuiiy. 
exercises, bringing them to the Author, 

For preventing of stealing, or any helpe by the Latine ^^r pre-venting 
book, if you doubt thereof, you may both cause them to stealing. 
write in your presence, and also make choiseof such places 
which they know not where to finde. 

If you catch anyone writingafter another, and so decei- And writing af- 
ving both himselfe and you, correct him surely who suffe- ter one another, 
reth him to steale. 

For going on faster, and dispatching more in transla- 
ting ; beside their writing so, you may onely askethem the //^^ to goe on 
words or phrases in English, how they can utter them in faster, and dis- 
Latine ; and then let them give them in Latine, every one ^«'^^ '"^r* in 
his piece: first naturally, after, placing each sentence. Thus ^^i'"S ^''«'« 
to goe thorow daily a side, or a leafe atatime, or as leisure 
will serve. 

Besides 
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iv Besides these, this may be a most profitable course as 

Translating into theyproceed,tocause them to translate ofthemselves-£jfl;^*s 
aIHL'.'^ * Fables, or 7tt//zif5Sentences,or the like, into plainenaturall 
Use hereof. English, soaswas shewed; and to cause them the next day, 
for their exercise, to bring- the same thus in English, and to 
be able without booke, first to make a report of it (striving 
bc"urrtU"*^ in the Fables, who shall tellhis tale in best words andman- 
they have no ^^^) ^^^ ^^^^ ^o reade it into the Latine of the Author out 
translation to of the English,andbe able toprove it, and where they have 
hcipc them read the hard words. And after all these to try (if your lei- 
•ecreiiy. g^j.^ ^jjj serve) how they can report the same in Latine, ei- 

ther in the words of the Author, or otherwise, as they can 
of themselves; which all who are pregnant, and will take 
paines, will be able to doe very readily: by this you shall 
finde a great increase. 
g^ Lastly, this is yet the more speedy and profitable wayof 

TMe most speedy all,as my experience doth assure me, to cause them to reade 
and profitable ^^/^yn^r^somc easic Authordaily,outof the translation iuto 
^ay oftransla. ^^^ Latineof the Author, or outof the Authoriuto English; 

ft»F and compO' _ ••ii •o*ii«« i. n 

fing, first plainly,thenartiticially. And to tbispurpose I have tran- 

slated, as 1 shewed, Corderius Dialogues, whose Latine 
you knowtobemost easie,familiar and pure; and also 7>r(»»- 
tuis Christianus; with Tullies sentences tohelpe hereunto. 
For translating For further translating, or turning any Author or piece 
an Author into of Author, or Other matter into Latine; if it be difficult, 
Latine. directyour Schollers to resolve the speech into the natural! 

order of the words, so neereasthey can. Secondly, if there 
be any phrase, which they cannot expresse; to resolve and 
expresse it by some other easier words and phrase of speech, 
with which they are better acquainted ; and to doe it by 
Periphrasis, that is moe words, if need be. Besides, for such 
English words which they know not to give Latine unto; 
One good use of let them usc the helpeofsomeDictionary: asHofyoke or Bar^ 
Hoiyokc'a ^^^. Holyoke is best, wherein the proper words and more 

Dictionarte. _ _ c ^ i j 

Things to he P"*"®* ^"^^ ^''^^ plaCCd. 

considered in In all such translating either English or Latine, this is 

translating, carefuUy to be observed; ever to consider well the scope 

and 
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and drift of the Author and the circumstances of the place; 
and to labour to expresse lively, not only the matter, but al- 
so the force of each phrase, so neere as the propriety of the 
tongfue will permit. 

But for all this matter of translating, that practice of rea- ^"' direction 
ding the English outof the Authors, and the Authors backe-/^'^ translating. 
againeoutof the translations, shall fully teach it, sofarreas 
it concerneth the scholler for propriety and getting of the 
tongues. For translating any Latine Author into English, Translation fir 
only to expresse the sense and meaning of it; the sense and '^ *«»« and 
drift of the LatineAuthorisprincipallytobe observed, and "•'^'""ir- 
not the phrase nor propriety of the tongue to be so much 
sought to be expressed or stucken unto. The like may be 
said for the Latine, But this kindoftranslatinginto Latine, 
is onely for such schollers as are well grounded through This kinde of 
long exercise and practice in the former kind of Gramma- translating into 
ticall translation, and in Tullies or their Authors phrase. ^^^^ " /*"" 

Spoud. I hope I understand you right, and doe like very r,'J„2/. 
wellof all, sofarreas I conceive. Onlyletmeintreatyou,as 
in the former, to rehearse the principall heads briefly con- 
cerning this matter. 

Pht'l. Thisisthesummeofall,forthisentranceinmaking SummeofalU 
and writing Latine. i Readinesse in their rules, chiefly in 
examples of Nownes and Verbes. a Making their owne 
Lectures into Latine daily. 3 Continuall reading or repea- 
ting Lectures and all their Authors which they have lear- 
ned outot theGrammaticall translations,intothe Latineof 
the Authors. 4 Translating into 7w//2^5 Latine, out of a per- 
fect Grammatical! translation, orasthe English is sodicta- 
ted unto them, andreadingor repeatingthe same outof the 
Englishinto Latine. Andlastly,outofthenaturallorder,in- 
tothe order of 7tt//v. 5 Translatinginto English Gramma- 
tically of themselves, and reading forth of the Englishinto 
the Latine of the Author, or writing it downe. 

By these meanesconstantly practised, they will soone be 
able to make, write, or utter any ordinary morall matter in 
pure and good phrase; especially if the matter be delivered 

unto 
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uDto them in the naturall order of the words. Make triall : 
and I doubt not but you will not onely confirme it, but still 
finde out more for the common good. 



CHAP. XI. 

0/ the Artificiall order of composing or placing 

the words in prose^ according to TuUy and 

the purest Latinisis. 



B 



Spoud, 

Ut yet here is one thing wanting*: namely, the rules 

which you spake of for composing or placing the 

words after the manner of the purest Latinists ; I 

meane for turning them forth of this naturall order, 

into the Rhetoricall order, or order of Tully ; without which, 

the truest and best Latine is little worth. This 1 have 

C mtosition a ^^^^^ Very hard for my schoUers to performe ; neither have 

matter ofdiffU I bad any certaine grounds that they might stand upon. 

culty. Moreover, this 1 have knowne for certaine, that many 

The errour of young schollers, the more confusedly that they can trans- 

young schollers pose, ordisorderthe wordsof asentence, the more excellent 

'sentenceu'"^ they thinke it to be, when as it is indeed most absurd to the 

learned eare. 

Phi'i. Although this may seeme to belong to Declamati- 
ons and Orations, because therein there is the greatest la- 
bour for curious composition & setting of words, as where- 
in schollers stand to shew most art, endevouring to per- 
Compoiition ge- s wade I yet it is in truth generall to all Latine, whether Tran- 
nerally belonging slations, Epistles,Theames or whatsoever, and doth bring 
to all Latine, great grace and commendation to every part thereof; and 
contrarily being neglected, doth detract very much from 
the most excellent speech, be the matter and words never 
so choise. And because there is special use of it, in the 

practice 
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practice of all the translations : & in all this matter of making 
Latine for turning or composing out of the. Grammatical! 
order, into the order of the Author, I will affoord you the 
best helpe I can. Butforsomuchas neither TV/Zynoranyof 
the purest Latinists do alwayes observe the same order,and 
therefore I take it that no certaine rules can be given as per- 
petuall ; I will take those which ilfarr^T^^zW hath set down, 
as being the most easie of all that I know. He hath sundry 
generall precepts. 

Precepts of Composition or placing the words in 

Latine^ as they are set downe by Macropc- 

dius, in the end of his method of 

making Epistles. 

The I. Precept. 

Of placing the Nomhiative casCj the Verhe^ and 

the oblique case. 

A Perfect sentence consisting most commonly of a No- 
minative case,a Verbeandan oblique case ; this order 
is kept in placing ordinarily. 

I The oblique cases (that, is all besides the Nominative oblique cases 
and the Vocative) are commonly placed in the beginning, f^st, 
the Nominative casein the midst, the Verbe in the end : For '^'*"w"%'^ 
example ; in the sentence following, the Grammaticall order 'yg^\^ ^^ ^^^ 
is thus: 

Ccesar occupauit civitatem munitissimam hostium. 
The Artificiall order is usually thus : 
Munitissimam hostium^ civitatem Ccesar occupauit. 

Yet if the oblique case be of a Nowne negative, or a Except in oh- 
Nowne of denying, it may be put elegantly in the end : as Hques ofdety- 

Ccesare '"£' 



ifVBi air^ip^ 



mrr 



m • "iBi- 



^■^^ 



Composition, 



%AdJ€ct^s 
before, 

fiords placed 
hetfoeene the 
tAdjecthe and 
SubsUintive, 
1. Qenitfie case. 



2 Word gmier. 
ning the geni- 
tive. 



Verbe, 

Adnjerhe, 

Conjunction, 

Preposition, 
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CcBsare fortunatwrem legitnus nemtnem. 

Yea, any Adjective or Participle maybe put so, when the 
chiefe point of the matter or meaning resteth in it : as 

CiBsarem in mortefer^ amnes putant tntserunu 

The II. Precept. 

THe Adjective is ordinarily to be placed before the Sub- 
stantive. And betweene the Adjective and the Sub- 
stantive may be fitly placed the Genitive case of the latter 
of two Substantives ; as in this sentence the Grammatical! 
order is : 

Severttas magna Ccesaris incussit terrarem hostibui. 

The artiBciall order thus ; 

Terrorem hosHbus magna Cessans severttas incussti. 

Also betweene the Adjective and the Substantive of the 
Genitive case, the word governing the Genitive case, may 
be elegantly placed, as in this sentence : 

dementia CcBsarice majestatis deditpacem^y W tranquilli- 
tatem promncijs. 

The artificiall order may be thus: 

CcesaricB dementia majestatis pacem & tranqutllttatem 
provincijs dedit. 

The III. Precept. 

BEtween the Adjective and the Substantive, Ttt/Zj/some- 
time placeth the Verbe in like manner; sometime the 
Adverbe, sometime the Conjunction, sometime the Prepo- 
siiion alone, or with his case; as, 

MagTtuni pro/ec/o laiorem Ccesar assumpsit ^quemfermb ah 
ipsis ad nos venisse Gaaibus atunt^ ut hastes suiB quidem maie 
statirebeiles^nosirtsautemsupra modum rebus injestosarmis 
subfgeret. Quam ob causanty perpetuum illi amorem, dr* 
gtatiam dehemus immortalem. 

The 
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The nil. Precept. 
Of Adverbes and Prepositions. 

ADverbs and Prepositions with their cases maybe pla- xAdverbes and 
ced anywhere, wheresoever they shall seeme to stand Prepmitions, 
most fitly to please the eare; yet most elegantly before the 
Verbe or Participle which they declare. As, 

Debitam^pro C07itemptusuis hoshbusdiuquedilatamseve- 
ritateni^ Ccesar tandem exhibuity sed clementissime viitiga-- 
uit. 

These are the principall of his rules which are neces- 
sarie. 

To these may be added, 

I. That this isto be observed very usually : That the word i. obseryation. 
governed is commonly placed before the words gover- fVord governed 
ning, contrary to the Grammatical! order. As here : -fi''^^- 

Fortitudo Ccesaris poiitur victoria. 
The artificial! placing may be fitly. 
Ccesaris fortitudo victoria potitur. 

Also if in a sentence there be mention of two persons, 2. Obser'^athn, 
the one as it were an agent, theother a patient, they st md 
together most usually and elegantly ; the agent commonly Person doing 
first : as, Jirst, 

Caesar did great wrong to Pompey in this point. 
Hac una in re magnam Ccesar Pompeio injuriam fecit. 

These Precepts are set downe, tothe end to lirectyoung The end of theu 
Schollers;yetsoaswemustnotthinke,as I said, thai these precept^ 
are ever tobeefollowed strictly ; because i^eiiher Tutlw nor 
QRSflrhimselfe,norany\vhoh i\ebeene most curious, did 
ever observe the same: for that should be a fault rather, as 
we shall see after. 

Notwithstanding, by practice in composing, and obser- 
vation 
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H01V to attaine vation in Tu/fyf Ccesar, ^nd the best Authors, and trying how 
^l.?'^'^' <rom/>o- neere we can come unto them in translating^ into Latine, by 
comparingourswith theirs; andfinallyweighinghowevery 
sentence may so fall as may best please the eare ; SchoUers 
may attaine much certainty and commendation herein. 



sitton. 



Obserr'ation in 
placing and mea- 
luring sentences 
in prose. 
Bul\cT's%/iefor. 
Chap. 15. 



Prose fKust be 
unlike verse. 

No verses to be 
made in prose. 



'Ucrus ci 

prose. 



ted tn 



Btginr.in^ and 
ending of senten- 
ces most ohser- 
11 ed : endings 
cAicfi'Ivy not to 
be like a ferse, 
Endings of sen- 
tence s to he care- 
fully 'weighed. 
This neede not 
be above sixe 
syllables. 



More exquisite observation in placing and mea" 

suring sentences. 

FOr most exquisite observation of placing and measur- 
ing sentences, Rhetorically, inprosebySchollersof ri- 
per judgement, in their Theames, Declamations, Ora- 
tions or the like, reade Talceus Rhetoricke^/? NunieroOra'- 
torio. Cap, 17, 18. 

Out o\ which Chapter, and out of the Commentaries of 
Minos \x^on them, these precepts maybe further observed, 
whidli follow. 

1. That the placing and measuring of the sentences in 
prose, should be both unlike to the placing in Poetry, and 
also each sentence unlike other. And therefore that the 
Schollermakeno verses inhis prose, but thatheshun them 
warily. 

Though in any exercise in prose, chiefly in Theames, he 
may cite verses out of other Authors either for authority or 
delight. 

2. That the beginning or ending of a sentence, in prose, 
be not the beginning or endingof a verse ; although this be 
not so faulty in the beginning of a sentence, as in the end ; 
where the fault is more observed. 

3. That the ending of sentences be specially weighed, 
which are chiefly marked of all, and therefore are to bee 
carefully varied, that they may not be displeasing. 

4. That this curious Observation of the endings neede 
not be regarded above sixe syllables from the end ; and 
those to stand on feete of two syllables. Trochees princi- 
pally. 

5. That 
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5. That we do not continue the same feete in the ends ; ^^' samefiete 
but dispose them diversly : not all long syllables, nor all "^^J^f'J°"''' 
short,unlessemoreseldome;butcommoniytemperin^long ^^^^ 
and short syllables together, as Trochees and lambickes, Tempering com- 
sometimes Spondees and Perrichees, yet so as we bee not monly long and 

curious. short syllables. 

That sentence is accounted most sweeteand excellent The stveetest sen- 
which endeth in two Trochees ; vis. the first syllable long, tence ending in 
the last short, as in this sentence : 2. Trochees. 

Deind^ patris dictum sapiens temeritas filTf comprdbauTt. 

This endeth in an lambicke and two Trochees. 

Tully useth this most often. So as in that one Oration Tullles ending, 
proPompeiOy it is observed to be anhundreth and fourteene 
times. 

7. Yet the variety ought to be such, that this art of pla- The art of pla- 
cing or setting the numberof syllables, may not bee obser- ""i *^ ^'^ ^"''• 
ved of every one, and so be made envious, nor the curio- 

sitie ridiculous; but to be laboured so as it may most delight 
and draw on others. 

8. That the sounds of the very words and letters are the bounds to be re- 
principall things to bee respected herein. For the elegant spectedprind- 
composition,is that which is made by a sweet sound of let- P'^^h'y'" '^^''^i^ 

^ ^ J J -^ or letters. 

ters and words. 

9. Therefore wordsof the best soundare to beobserved ; [^^'^f '' '^' ^"' 
and amongst them most elegant Adverbes and bonds of 
Conjunctions to be noted diligently. 

Words sounding well are these : 

^i. Verbals: ^.s^ Dominatrix^ giibe matrix. 

2. Compounds : ^.s^pernoscere, excruciari. 

3. Superlatives : as, Conspectus iticundissimus. 
Ad dicendiim paratissimus. 

4. Words of moe syllables : as, Moderatio animu 
Tempestas anni, 

10. Words 
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Nos deindk vestra omnia 
audire sperabttnus. Meant 
interim ut suades curabo 
valeiudinem. Vale. 



We shall forthwith looke to 
heare of all your matters. 1 will 
in the meane time looke to my 
health, asyouadvise. Farewell. 

Anton nis Schorus in the end of his booke, de ratiofie dis- 
cendtEltngiurLatifice^haiih sundryexamples. Iwillsetdowne 
oneKpislle, imitated two wayesrthe first keeping almost the 
words and forme of Tallies Epistle ; the other imitating 
onely the forme, but changing the words. 7tt///"^j Epistle is 
this : 
Tui 1 i es episrU. Aulo Trcbonio^quHn tuaprovincia magna negotia &'ampla, 
&*expeuita htibety ntultos annos vtor valdkjamiliariter. Is 
cum antea semper & suo splendore <5r nostra cceterorumque 
amicorum commcndatioiie gratissimus inprouinciafuit, turn 
hoc tempore p/ optertuum in me atnorem, nostramque necessi" 
tudinem^vehementef conjidit^ hismeis Uteris ^se apudtegrati- 
osum Jore, Qucc ne spes eum fallal ^vehementer te rogo : 
coinmendoque tibi eius omnia negotia^ liberos^ procuratoreSy 
/am ilium : inprimtsque ut qua;T, A mpius deeius re decreu- 
erity ea com probe s, omnibusque rebus eum ita trades ^ ut 
intelligat jiostram commendationem nan vulgarem fuisse. 
The frit exam- The first imitation more following the words, is this : 
pie of imitation l^QivoFubrOy quHn vestra vrbe &*magna negotia^ ^multos 
of the form, r amicoshabet^ynultosannosvlorfamHiariter, Iscumanteasem" 
Sptstle. per&'suosplendorey &-'nostra ccrterorumqueamicorumcom" 

mendationegratissimus in hac nostraRepub/uit^ tumhoclent- 
pore propter tuum in meamorem nos tram que necessitudifient 
vehementer conjidit^ his meis Uteris seapudtegratiosumfore. 
Quai ne spes eum fallal^ vehemen terte rogo : commendoque tibi 
eius omnia ne go t la ^ amicos^ cognatoSy inprimisquevtqucepro^ 
curatori deeius tebusvidebuntur^ ea comprobes :'omnibusque; 
rebus eum ita trades ^ut intelligat nostram commendationem. 
non vulgarejn fuisse. 
The second The second imitation, expressing the forme. 

tmitation, Petrus Faber , qui tibi notusesty Hi^magnasres apud nosges- 

sity multos an nos mihivalde familiarisjuit, Jscumsemper &* 
suadignitate^ &b€nejicijs multiserga me, meis otnnibusgra" 

tissimus 
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HssifnusfuitUumnuncobtuumerga me anitnuniynosiramque 
conjuncitonem, non dubitat quin hac mea commendatione sit 
in maxima gratia apudtefu lu rus, Quodvi Jiai^summx)perb te 
oro:committoquetucBfidei&'cur{B07nnesreseiuSyam.icos^cog' 
naioSyparentes .prcecipueverb vtquce procurator derebuseius 
agaty ea consilio tuo iuues: dj'ita Jionorifice cum. accipias^ ut 
sentiat has nostras literas apud te pondus habuisse. 

Thus practising-and training upyourschoUer by little and 
little; firstforimitation, more neerely following- the words; 
afterwards only the forme, and such phrases as shall seeme 
fittest : andever first writing their English Letters, and then 
their Latine answering thereunto; you shall see that they 
will come to a lively imitation of Tiilly : especially if you 
exercise them well in TuUy^ in such sort as is prescribed. 

i^A^M^. Sir, this must needs be a most sure and ready way. 7,, , 
But m imitation what thmgsamltodirectthemtoobserve? imitation. 

Phil, That they take onelysomuch as is needfull,and fit 
for their purpose, leavingout all the rest ; that they add what 
is wanting ; alter and apply fitly tothe occasions, according 
to the circumstancesof times, persons, places, and the like; 
that nothing may appearestolne, but all wittily imitated. Be 
sure thatthey know perfectly the matter and the phrase, of 
that which they should imitate : and then nothing will be 
hard, in imitation of Epistles, Verses, or whatsoever. 

Spoud. What is then the summe of all, which you would 
have principally exercised, for the speedy attaining this fa- 
culty? 

Phil, Thatyourschollershavedailyapieceof an Epistle, 
era whole Epistleappointedthem,matterandphrasemade 
very familiar unto them ; then one day to make an Epistle 
in imitation, and that both English and Latine ; the next 
day to make an answer in like manner : thus to proceed, un- 
till they come tosome good perfection. And so much may 
serve for Epistles. 
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Difficulty in ma~ and to doc it in a good stile. That which is said of Epistles, 
king 'iheamts, ^Y\aX children must be acquainted by reading, with matter 
are^not acquain- ^"^ phrase fit for Epistlcs, bcfore they can ever be fit to make 
ted ivith thf such Epistles, is much more true concerning both Theames 
matter of them, andV^erscs; inasmuch as the matter ofthem is harder, being 
of such things as they have never read of, nor been anyway 
acquainted with, or at least very little. Besides, to follow 
the Logicke places in Apthonius in a Philosophical! dis- 
course, doth require both some insight in Logick, and rea- 
ding in such Authors as have written of such Moral! mat- 
The ciMauer o/> ters. Audthereforcherein mauyaMasterdeservesratherto 
deier\ei to he be beaten then thescholler, for driving the child by cruelty, 
^A^^ "a "'^ // ^^ ^^^ ^^^ which he himselfe can see no reason how the 
cicio ''''• poore child should be able to doe it. Itmust of necessity ei- 
therdrivetheschollertousealldevicestoleavetheschoole, 
or else cause him to live in a continual! horrour and hatred 
of learning; and to account theschoole, not Ludus literari^ 
uSf but carnificina^ or pistrinuni Itterarium, 

Spoud, I acknowledge ittootrue which you have said: I 
pray you therefore shew me your best advice and experi- 
ence howtofree my selfe and my children from these evils; 
that I may both so enter them in these, and also draw them 
on after, as not to discourage them in this manner, nor be 
driven to use the like sharpnesse any more. 

Phil, Herein I my selfeam desirous tobealearner,asinall 

the rest. Although too much experiencehathcompelledme 

toseekoutallmeanestoredressethis;notwithstandingalso 

that I have ever been afraid of using cruelty in mv schoole. 

And the ratherhave I bincarefullto seekout theeasiestand 

plainest way, that I might allure and draw on my schollers 

in this exercise, as in all other, to proceed as in a scholasticall 

play, with understanding, love and delight. So much as 1 

have attained, I shall willingly impart unto you. 

I To consider the ^ Wcareto Consider, whatis the end and purposeofthcir 

/r/no>tf//rWo/'makingTheams; and then to bethink our selves, which way 

making Theami. they may thesoonest attaineunto the same. The principal! 

endofmakingTheams, I taketobe this,tofurnishscho!lers 

with 
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with all store of the choisest matter, thatthey may thereby The prindpall 
learn to understand, speak or write ofanyordinaryTheame, ^n^ of making 
Morall or Politicall, such as usually fall into discourse a- '^^'"^^"^ 
mong*st men and in practice of life; and especially concer- 
ning- vertues and vices. Soastoworkeinthemselvesagrea- 
ter love of the vertue and hatred of the vice, and to be able 
with soundnesse of reason to draw others to their opinion. 

The best meanes to effect this most soone and surely, are The meanes to 
these, so farre as yet I know. furnish them, 

1 To see that byperfect learning, and oft repeating- they be 1 Makmg them 
veryreadyintheirfirst Authors, which they learned, of such 'V'^ry perfect in 
Morall matters; as their Senientice, Caio.Esop's Fable: For ""^^ ^^f^^^'^ 
some one or mo of these have the grounds of almost every %ll^^J^^ "^ ^'^'' 
Theame, which is meet to be propounded to schollers to 

write on. So that by these they shall be furnished with the 
judgements of many wise men,whatistruth,whatis false in 
most matters, with some wordstoexpresstheirminds,and 
also some reasons;aswith the sentencesortestimoniesof the 
wisest. Similitudes, or Apologues in £soff and some grave 
reasons out of C(fl/(?, which they may call to minde. All these 
may be done by the courses set do wne before, and as soone 
as the bare learning of the construing and parsing alone. 

2 Add to these the oft reading over of Tullies sentences 

outof theGram. translations, andthesentencesoftheother ^ Readinzo-ver 
Authors adjoined with the same. As also the reading them and o-ver Tui- 
forthofLatine into agood English stile. Thus you shall find lies sentences. 
by experience, that after that children are perfect in their 
first schoole-Authors, they will also reade this booke of 
themselves,bythehelpeofthetranslation alone, togoeover 
and over it, every day thus reading a piece of it amongst 
themselves, with little or no hindring any of their schoole- 
exercises. 

3 To the end that they may have presidents and pat- 3 Presidents or 
terns for Theames, likeastheyhad for their Epistlesandfor '^<^^P^^^' 
making Latine, some book is to be chosen which is written 

to this purpose, and such a one as is most easie, both for the 
sweetest Latine and choisest matter. 

These 
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matter gathered to their hands, which otherwise they 
were to seeke in other Authors they knew not where nor 
how. 
benefit o/Rcus- 2. All the Theamcs of this Author being thus written of 
ner « med^and and pronounccd by them memoriter ; which may be done 
of daily Theami j^ a short time, keeping each night a Theame, must needs 
cut ojiu helpe to furnishthem with variety of the best matter, and fit 

phrase. Besides that, this will be a great furtherance to au- 
dacity, memory, gesture, pronunciation : and by the con- 
tinual! and diligent readingof that Author, with their other 
Authors, they shall have much helpe to construe and under- 
stand any other moral! Author ex tempore, 
jgr Or if this course be over-tedious, by reason of the 

Tkeie Theames multitude of Schollcrs, or their other exercises ; then 
to be limited ac- to reade them the more at a time, and let them bring them 
cording to lea. once or twicc in the weeke, made loneer and more care- 

lure and oportu. <. ,, " 

nitie. ^Ully. 

Spoud. This way may be very good for entering young 
Schollers, and to store them, with the best matter and 
phrase : but might there not be some special! rules and di- 
rections given, for writing their Theames according to the 
order of the chiefe Schooles, prosecutingthe several! parts 
of the Theame ? 

P/it'i. Yes: but these I thinke fittest to succeede in the se- 
Tke best and cond placc, after that they have thus furnished themselves, 
^ionforThllms ^*^^ vvordsand storeof matter,bythis helpe, or Tulliess^n'- 
to be written at tences, ofthelike ; orinwantof other bookes, to use ^//A^ 
large, 'with Titus, Then to leamc to flourish and adorne their Theames 

judgement ac^ after. 

cording to the ^qx the surestand easiest direction for such Theames, to 
To take^the ^^ donc in moreexquisite manner, where the Schollers may 
Theames out of havc leasure to them ; I shall shew you my judgement, and 
Apthonius, and what I Can yet find or conceive to be the best. 
hoiu to mak^e j Because I would not have my Schollers discouraged 

\tand\hem f'u'l ^^^ ^^^ through the difficulty of this exercise, I would 
ly^ and prepare ^o ^^ in their firstThcames formatter : SO in these. That is, 
matter. I would take their Theames (at least for a time out of Ap- 

thontiiSy 
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thoniusy either in order as they stand, or choosing of the 
mostfamiliar, and inall things readeandmakeitplaineunto 
them, with the severall parts and arguments, as I shewed 
you before in Reusner, 

Then I would demand of them, first to give mee Ap- 
ihantus* arguments : as, what reasons hee hath from the 
Cause, Effect, Contrarie, Similitude, Example, Testimo- 
nie. 

Next, what reasons every one can give of his owne, to 
prove the same. 

In the third place to shew, what any of them can object 
against it ; or it it be true, what absurdities and inconveni- 
ences will followof it ; and also someof them to answer the 
objections and inconveniences : and lastly, my selfe to sup- 
ply their wants and failings. 

After this done, direct every one of them who are to 
write of it, to remember where they have read any thing of 
that Theame, or by the Indexes of their bookes of Com- 
mon places : as Tullies sentences, Reusner, or the like, to 
seeke what they can find of that matter. 



2. That they observe these parts, named 



(Exordium, 
Nar ratio, 
Confirmatio, Partz of the 

Confutation Theame. 

Conclusio, 



3. To make the Exordium very short, two or three Exordium %uhat 
lines, to gaine the approbation of the hearers, and their one. 
attention. 

If the Theame be of any person, in accusation or defence if the Theame be 
of them after the manner of declamations, then that their ofpenom. 
Exordium may be fitliest taken, from the partie himselfe 
who is accused or defended ; from some description of him 
to his praise or dispraise ; or else from the person of the ad- 
versarie, or of the auditors, or of the party himselfe who 
writeth. 

For the persons whom they will defend, they must labor 

to 
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to perswade their hearers of their vertues, or to remove 
from them all prejudicate opinion. And for the persons 
whom they willaccuse, to dispraise them, by shewing their 
bad qualities ; so to bring them into disgrace. 

But if the Theame bee of some matter to be proved or 
disproved ; commended or discommended, which are most 
ordinarie; XheXr Exordium may be taken from the matter, 
by commending it for the excellency thereof, or for the be- 
nefit which may redound to the hearers, by the knowledge 
of it ; or discommending it by the contrary, or by some cir- 
cumstance of time, persons, places, or the like. 

In their Narration, to the end thatthe Auditors may fully 
understand the matter, and themselves may proceed more 
easily ; let them set downe first the Theameor matter in as 
few and plaine words as they can. 

Secondly, expound the doubtfull words or phrases, if 
there be any. Ifitconcerne persons or facts of persons, then 
to set downe all thecircumstances toexpresse thenatureand 
manner of it. Or ifitconcerne somespeciall matter, tomake 
someshortdivisionof it; if it be a generall, into his specials, 
or if a whole, into his members or parts : so to goe thorow 
every partin order, joyningeachpart together with fit tran- 
sitions, to shew their passage from one part to another. 

In the Confirmation to the end, to be able to prove the 
matter the better ; 

1. To note in their Authors all the principall reasons 
which they can, to that end, and to gather them forth. 

2. To trie what reasons they can invent of themselves 
according to the chiefe heads of Invention, following ei- 
ther Apthonius' order, or the ten chiefe heads of Invention : 
asCauses,Effects,Subjects,Adjuncts,&c,whicharethesame 
in effect, but farre moreeasie to prosecute, accordingto the 
Art of meditation, whereof weshal speake after. By conside- 
ring wel either the thing itselfe,CausesandEfFectsof it: or 
if it be a Proposition, as in this (Children are to obey their 
Parents) by marking carefully both parts of the Composi- 
tion or sentence, both Antecedent and consequent, as they 

are 
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are called; and the onepartwillsurelyaflFordsomereasons. 

As if we thinke first of the Parents what they have been, 
and aretowardsthechildren ; and so what thechildren have 
and do receive from them (thus following the parts accor- 
ding to those places of meditation) any one of understan- 
ding shall be able to find out reasons why the children are 
to obey their Parents. 

Then having found out reasons, before they set them 
downe in their Theame, as they will have them, to ranke 
them in their minde or in writing ; so as they do purpose to 
set them in their Theame: settingsomestrongerin the first 
place, weaker in the midst, reserving some of the stronger 
tothelast.crossingandleavingouttheweakeones, where- 
of any one may discredit ail the rest. Confutation. 

In the Confutation to seeke out and set downe two or 
three good reasons, to overthrow or reprove the contrary 
opinion to the Theame : and also to consider what may be 
objected against it, and how to answer them, by way of Oc- 
cupation and Subjection, or of preventing an objection. Condution. 

Then to direct them, that the Conclusion is nothing but 
a collection gathered from all the former reasons : in which 
maybe ashortrecapitulation,orrehearsall of thesummeof 
the reasons,and an urging (if they will) of one or two of the 
principall and most forcible reasons somewhat more, to 
leave a deeper impression in the mindes of the hearers ; and 
so outof themtoconcludemostfirmly. And thus much may 
serve for the direction in generall for making the Theame. 

Spoud, But this seemes still to me rather too obscure for 
young Grammar Schollers: I pray you let me heare, if you 
could not leade me yet unto more readie helpes. 

Phil. Themost excellent patterns, Itakeit tobethemost 
speedy and ready helps forschollersto be acquainted with, 
and to learne to imitate them : for they in every thing doe 
most availe, to teach the soonest and sureliest. 

As for variety of Exordiums and Conclusions, Apthoni- i^itathnof 
us his Pro^masmata may helpe to direct ; and also Master Sxordiumtand 
Stockwoodh\s Disputations of Grammar. Condutiont. 

For 
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^uthounfor Foffurnishing with matter and substance, besides -^««- 

mamr, tiers Symbola mentioned, Erasmus Adages of the largest 

and last Edition, is a rich store-house. Also Lycosthenes 

his Apothegmata, printed at London by G. Bishoppe 

M.D.XCVl. is of good use. 

Lycotthenes of Lycostheties of the last Edition (as 1 heare) is dangerous- 

tke last edition \y corrupted with Popery, and rayling against K. Henry 

to he taken heed ^hg eighth, K. Edward, and our late blessed Queene;and 

of, as It ts aug. ^hergf^^j-e uot to be permitted unto children. Many other I 

mented and cor- .,. ^ ^ i«ii -^ ex. ii 

rupted by the iTught name unto you, which have written of such morall 
Jesuites, printed matters ; divcrs of them in English, and some of them very 
Colonic, sump- notable : as the French Academie, the morall part of its 
tibu. Lazari Charactery, Morall PhilosophyGolden Grove, Wits com- 
M.D C III nion wealth, Civill conversation : and others. 

So inLat\ne,Ze^edt7i€hisPhtlosophtaPoettca;The senten- 
ces fetched out of the best Authors, adjoyning to TuUies 
sentences ; Flores Poetarum for Verses to flourish with- 
all. 

But the former, viz. Reusner, ErasnmsAdsigeSy Apthtmi- 

usy and Lycosthenes, may serve instead of many, for Schol- 

lers who are of understanding and judgement to use them 

aright ; chusing out the summe of the most excellent mat- 

ter,and makingit their owne ; composing everything fitly, 

without apparent stealing out of any. 

Helpesfor in- Spoud. But what helpe do you account the very best for 

vention of mat- invention of matter, to find it out as of their owne heads, 

'"'• which you know is principally esteemed of ? 

P/itL That which 1 named in the direction for the 
Theam,is theusuall manner in Schooles,as I take it ; I meane 
thefollowing the places o( Ap/honius : asaLaudaiiuo, Para- 
phrastico, Causa, ContrariOyParabolayExemplo^Tesiimonio 
veterum, Breui Epilogo, 

So fl Manifesto, Credibili,Possibtli, Consequente,DecorOy 
Villi. AndabObscuro,incredibili,Imposisbili,l7iconsequeniiy 
Indecoro, Inutili, and the like. 

Yet these do seeme to me also farre too hard for chil- 
dren's conceits, who have read no Logike,and over tedious. 

But 
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But the following of those tenne first and chiefe heads of 
reasoning; to wit,from Causes. Effects. Subjects, Adjuncts, The knowledge 
Disagreeable things, Comparisons, Notations, Distributi- of f^^ ^«» 
ons. Definitions, Testimonies (to one of which each ofAfi- grounds of in. 
ihontus or Tullies places do belong) is farre the easiest, ^g"J-l"l 
surest, and plainest way. 

If that little booke called the Art of Meditation, were "^ 

made somewhat more plaine for the definitions or descrip- "^^ ^ ^'^'' 
tions, that children might see everything evidently ; and i^- fitablefor inven- 
lustrated by a few moe examples; and so Schollers made tion. 
perfect in it by examining ; they would be able to invent 
plenty of good matter presently, after that they had beene 
exercised in Reiisner^ and the other Authors; in reading, 
and also in writing some variety of Theames, after the man- 
ner set downe before. 

Let them practise when they would invent matter, but 
to runnethorow those places cursorily in their mindes ; and 
if one place do not offer fit matter, another will surely, and 
furnish them with store : so that by the helpe of that small 
Treatise, if it were so perfected, all this might bee accom- 
plished ; and that with a small meditation any Scholler of 
understanding might discourse very commendably of any 
such matter. 

Spoud. it isgreat pitie itshould not be made exact, if the 
use and benefit be such as you conceive of it to this purpose, 
besides the worthy end for which it is written. 

But as you have given patternes for other exercises, so 
let me heare your judgement, where they may have the 
best patternes for Theames, for the whole frame thereof be- 
ing handled according to all the parts severally. 

PhiL Apthonius (out of whom these Theames may bee .7^ . 
taken first, and the Schollers also to have liberty to gather th?]nlnnerof 
out the principall matter ; yet making it their owne, by Theames, and 
seeking to better every sentence) hath sundry very good out of which to 
presidents forsuch Theames ; andinsweete Latine, written ^f/j' '^^''^ 
hy RhodulphuSyAgrtcolay CateneuSy Lorichius, or others : as ^Jt^^^^^^^^^J 
the example of a Common-place, of the Thesis, and the n^r, or others as 

like wr will. 
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like. Though Apthonius his owne (I meane ) those transla- 
ted out of him, are of a more harsh stile in Latine ; yet the 
order is good, as being written and set forth of purpose to 
this end. 

These very Thcames may be written on, first for incoa->^ 
ragement ; after, othersof like mattertobeimitated, accor- 
ding to the same places. 

Secondly, next unto those in Apthmiius^ which are 
more easie, 7tt//i^5 Paradoxes are most singular patternes 
for true Rhetoricke, though the order of them seeme to be 
more obscure : they will be notable directions, if that the 
Schollersbeof capacity and ripenesse,andhavetheseverall 
parts rightly opened unto them, that they fully understand 
them. 

Spoud, But for Declamations what examples or helpes 
would you use? 

PhiL The Declamation being nothingelsebutaTheame 
of some matter, which maybe controverted, and so hand- 
led by parts, when one taketh the Affirmative part, another 
the Negative, and it may be a third moderateth or determi- 
neth betvveene both ; we have very good Presidents in the 
Thesis in Apthonius : as in that question handled both Af- 
firmative and Negative, viz. Vxor est ducefida, Vxornonest 
ducenda. 

If it be in a more vehement invective against some vice, 
we have sundry examples in ^^//f<?wz*w5, in Z<?c(?C(?/wm««z. As 
In viliaruni incensores, In sacrileguniy Incontumacetn, In fl- 
uanini. 

Likewise the severall examplestheresetdowneof praise 
anddispraise,ofpersons,cities,orthelike. So the Presidents 
in Apthonius of paticular actions, in accusing or defence of 
them, may be great helpes to give much good direction. 

For further patternes, see Ztt/Zy his Orations ; andspeci- 
ally the Invectives against Catiline, 

!n these kinde of Theames, we shall have farre more 
use of those figures of Sentences, which are the very life 
and strength of an Oration ; as of Exclamations, Revoca- 
tions 
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tioDS, Apostrophees, Prosopopeis ; and the rest of the fi- 
gures in the Dialogismo, 

1 have heard of some good ensamples in English, viz. 
thirteene Declamations; but I have not beene able to finde 
them out. 

But these kinde of exercises of Declaming are ratherfor Declamations fa 
the Universities ; or at least forsuch Schollersin theGram-^or the Um>ersu 
mar-Schooles, as have been long- exercised in the former ""» ?!'f!'',f"^,' 

, . , ' *^ cipall schollers in 

kinaes. ^ . . , , ^, , , , 'A*^ Grammar 

For the manner or wntmg downe the Theames byschol- schooles. 
lers of judgement, it may not be amisse where leisure eMannerofwri- 
will serve, to cause the schoUers to write them thus: In ting downe the 
the first Margent towards the left hand, together with the ^^^'^""^J -^''J^^^ 
severall parts of the Theame (as Exord, NarratiOy Confirm menu 
tnaiioy ConfutaliOy Conclusto, beingset in great letters over 
against each part) to setalso the heads of the severall argu- 
ments; chiefly against the Confirmation: as Causa, ^ff^' 
ctum : like Rs A p^/ionius doth set his places, a Causa, a Con- 
trario. And in the latter side of the page, towards the right 
hand, tosettheseveralltropesorfiguresjbutintwo or three 
letters. As tor Metonymia Efficientis, no more but Met. 
Effic. or the like : making some line under the word in 
which they are ; The shorter the better, if it can be under- 
stood. 

One Theame in the weeke well performed in this maner, 
besidesallother exercises, may besufficient; like as the or- q^^ theame 
der is in many of the chiefe schooles. thm in the week 

Spoud, Certainly Sir, these courses seeme to me as ea- may iuffice^ and 
sie as the former, both for Masters and SchoUers ; that '^ ^P^^^ *^"^ 
hereby they must needs labour, and goe on with delight ; o^Je times tn 

L • "it- 1-1 -J J J J- .. 5r ■4.4. • . making Verses, 

bemg thus plamlyguided and directed from pomt to pomt. ^^ ^^p^ sharps 

Yet to proceed a little further herein, if you will give me ning the wit, 
leave: I have heard of some schoUers marveilously praised c^ia^ingTheams 
for this, that they have been able to speake of a Theame ex " tempore, 
/^w^z-^foraquarterof anhoure, or more together, in good ^oZme^Jations''^ 
Latine, and to very good purpose. if it he done 

Now how doe you thinke that this may be done? for this scho/ler like. 

is 
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is a matterof very high commendations to youngschollers, 
even in the Universities; and much more in the Grammar 
Schooles, if it can be done. 
7 he way to ma{e Phil. This exercisemust needs require muchreadingf,and 
Tbeames ex practice to do it, in such commendable manner ; as indeed 
tempore. it may. The best way how to attaine it most soone and sure- 

ly, is this, so farre as yet I can conceive : 

I. They must practise constantly for a good space, the 
formerorbettercourseof making Theames ; that theymay 
become very ready in writing their Theames of any Morall 
^ ^ . , matter with a little study. 

c/l practice most ,.•'. . j/«i« 

eaiie and projita- 2. 1 have seenc this practice to be easie and prontable to 
ble to helpe to this end \ the very use of the Grammaticall translation of 
make Theames Ap/hotituSfRCcording to the manner of the use of the tran- 
ex tempore. slations, for keeping the Schoole-Authors perfectly. 

As first, causing them to reade a Theame out of the La- 
tine into English ; orwhereit ishard,firstto readeitoverin 
Tofollowapat' English togivesomelight; thenoutof the LatineintoEng- 
^^^j>fj^ Theam^ Hsh, tounderstanditperfectly : afterwards to reade it outof 
ma ejamttar ^j^^ English translation into Latine, tohavethe phrase and 

unto them by the , .. ^ ,., . *u • -^ 

Grammaticall Latme readily to expresse their mmdes. 
translations. Then every one in his course, to try how he is able to ex- 

To see hovp each presscor utter thatThoameof himselfe; firstiu English,then 
'hf^Autbtr'ln ^" Ratine, every part of the Theame in order. 
utterinsr every ^^^ example I To begin first with the Exordium^ to try 
part of them- how they Can utter it in English, and whether they can bet- 
selves^ both Sng- ter the Author. After the first, a second fellow to assay how 
lish and Latine. ^e is able to better the first ; so another after him to better 
them both : and so forward as you will. 

After this, to make triall how they can utter the same in 
Latine ; everyone still bettering others : thentodoe thelike 
in the Narration ; and so thorow every part, both in Eng- 
lish and Latine ; stillcontending to go beyond their patterns 
in purity of phraseand matter, contracting, adding or chan- 
ging as they will. 

When they have for some good time used this practice, 
then trying how they are able to discourse of themselves in 

a Theame 
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a Theame given unto them, according to the order of medi- To practise to 
tation, or places of Invention, by continuall exercise they ^"^^urse of 
shall attaine hereunto. themiches. 

The practice in Apthonius will affoord them matter and 
words enow for imitation oi Exordiums ^ manner of Confu- ^here to he sto- 
tations and Conclusions. ''^^ w/VZ* mat- 

Their readinesse intheirfirst Authorsof morall matters, ''^;^jf '^^'^' 
asalsoin Tullies Sentences,and Flores Poeiarum ; and that ^ 
their continued exercise in Reusner, with the helpe of the 
placesof Invention, will commonly yeeld matter sufficient. 

What phrase or word they cannot utter in Latine, 

1. Let them bethinke themselves how they would first /y^/^ n^ ,^^ 
utter and vary it in English,andsomeof the English words plyingivords or 
will bring Latine words, or phrases to their remembrance ; phrases. 
orelsehowtheycanexpresse it hy Periphrasis, ox cxxcmwXo-' ' To thmke boiu 
cution in moe words, by some description, or by the trene- '^ ^"'^ tttno- 

.. , •; *■ X %'% ^her ivords in 

rail, or the contrary, or by some property, or the like. English. 

2. Next to this, they may use the helpe of Holyokes -^^ 
Dictionarie ; and for phrase, Manutius or Master Drakes - ^^<^^P^ of'^i- 
Calltepeia : the phrases may be found more easily in the '^'''^"f " ^J^^ 

r^ ii'\..' rcor as of phrases, 

Calliepeia, ^^ ^^;J^^^^ ,^^ 

3. And to the end that they may be sure to have variety chiefe phrases 
both of words and phrase, which doth much delight ; it before. 
shall not be amisse to peruse before in the phrase-book, the 
principall words or phrases which concerne that Theame, 

and how many wayes they may be uttered : at least the 

Master, when he tryeth[his Schollers in thisexiefuporalU^'- 

culty, if he be not a ready and perfect Latinist, may have 

the phrase-bookeby him, to looke every hard phrase which ^^f*' ^-^ '*' 

they cannot utter well ; and how they may vary it divers 

wayes. 

Spoud, But to the end that schollers may be sure ever to 
have store of matter, or to finde of a sudden where to turne 
to fit matter for every Theame ; what doe you thinke of 
Common-place bookes of such Morall matters, that eve- 
ry Scholler should have his Common-place booke writ- 
ten? 

Phil 
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Common-place Phil, I do account them a great helpe where the schollers 
Aoo*j, a singular have leisure and judgement to gather them ; I meane, to 
' ^' gleane out all the choise sentences and matter in the most 

Authors. Or, because that that is over-great a toyle, aad 
requires morejudgement then can be looked for in so yong 
yeeres ; if they had but only bookes of References, it would 
beexceedingprofitable: to wit, such Common-place books 
as did but only containe the generall heads of matter, and 
then the Quotations of three or foure of the chiefe Au- 
thors; as Rensner^ Erasmus Adages^ TulLies sentences, or 
some other ; setting downe the booke and the page, where 
to turne of a sudden to any such matter in them. This would 
ease them of much searching, and make schollers to doe 
such exercises much sooner, and with farre greater com- 
mendations : like as it is in Divinitie, Law, Physicke, and 
whatsoever other Arts. Thus they may use the matter of the 
best Authors, going farre beyond the matter which the wit 
of any child can conceive; sith that those bookes have in 
them the choisest sayings of the very wisest of all ages: al- 
though theyare still to adde whatsoever theycan inventof 
their owne braine, so it be wittily and pithily. 

Such a booke of Reference well gathered, and madepub- 
like, would much further young schollers herein. 

Spotid, 1 see well how they may be furnished for store of 
matter ; yet for choise of good words and phrase, to have 
copie and variety ever ready at hand, I make some doubt 
how they may be furnished : for it is a toyle to goe ever to 
turne to phrase-bookes ; neither can they have time when 
they are to speake ex tempore. 
Ho%v to get store Phil, Take no care for that ; store of matter being thus 
of phrasti. gotten, as I have shewed, will bring words : yet to have co- 
pie of Sytionytnaes and good phrase, besides their Authors 
made perfect, and other helps mentioned ; Calliepeia trans- 
lated in propriety, and readonewhileoutofLatineinto Eng- 
lish, another while out of English into Latine, and after 
trying how to vary both in English and Latine ; will helpe 
very much to furnish with copie both English and Latine. 

Hereof 
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Hereof I have knowne some experience. A little tryall will 
soone confirme this. 

There may be also other helpes for varying : as the rules Otrer helps. 
in Erasmus de Copia^ in Macropedtus and others ; and more 
specially some select phrases to severall purposes noted in 
Erasmus de Copia. 

Spoud, But what say you concerning Orations ? what Orathm. 
course doe you thinke fittest to be able to performe them 
with commendations ? 

Phil, I take them to belong rather to the Universities, Orations Ulon^ 
that there is more seldome use of them in Schooles, and ipedally to the 
then also to be performed by schollers grownetosome ma- Universities. 

turitie. examples of 

For examples or patternes of Orations, we can have no '^^'^'^^• 
better than Tullies Orations ; wherein are presidents of all 
sorts. In these is the scholler to be exercised to know the 
nature of them, and the manner of the loftinesse of stile 
used in them. Also Turner s Orations, Muretus, or others. 
Though for entrance into them we may follow the examples 
of praises inApthonius. Chap. 8. Or some other select Ora- 
tions. 

Yet, because schooles ofspeciall note, and where there are Orations ex 
ancient schollers, sometimes it may be expected amongst t^^mpore. 
them, that some one of them should make an Oration to en- 
tertaine a Benefactor, or other person of note ; and it may 
be, to doe it ex temporey as their comming is of a sodaine ; 
therefore certaine speciall heads of an Oration to that pur- 
pose might beeverinreadines.se. Asthecommendationsof -^^ 
aperson tor his descent, learning, love, and countenance of 
goodlearningand vertue, beneficence, courtesie, favour to- 
wards that place, and the like. Also for excusingthemselves 
by theirtenderyeeres, wantof experienceand of practice in 
that kinde, bashfulnesse, timorousnesse ; and yet their de- 
sire to answer the partieslove and expectation, with presu- 
mingupon their patience, and such others. To be acquain- 
ted also with variety of choise phrases to the same purposes, 
to have them ever in fresh memory. 

Spoud^ 
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Spaud. These courses are very plaine in my judgement : 
yet notwithstandingjsith they are of more seldome use, but 
Theames of daily practice, we are specially to looke unto 
them. Therefore for my weake memory, let me heare in two 
words, the summe of all concerning the Theames. 
PhU. This is the summe ; 
Summ* of all for \ That they beacquaintedwith some matter for Theams 
Theamti. andeasie phrase, and so accustomed to write Theames in a 

plaine manner first, following Reusner principally. 

2 That they learne to handle the Theame more curiously 
according toApthoniuSy prosequutingand adorning the se- 
verall parts thereof, making choise of the most excellent 
patternes. 

3 That they have the helps and grounds of inventing 
reasons of themselves, and do know where to finde more 
store of matter and phrase to expressetheirmindes, and be 
furnished with helps oi the best bookes. 

4 Lastly, thatasinaIlotherexercises,theyusecontinuall 
practice;which makes the hardest things easieandpleasant. 

CHAP. XIIII. 

How to enter to make Verses with delight and certainty^ 

without bodging ; and to traine up Schollers to 

imitate and expresse Ovid or Virgil, 

both their phrase and stile, 

Spoud, 

NOw that we have gone thorow all the whole 
course of writing Latine in prose, and the severall 
exercises thereof which are requisite in Grammar- 
Schooles, so farre forth as I remember; it remai- 
neth that we come to verse : wherein I presume of your love 
as in all the former, not to conceale any thing from me, 
but to impart whatsoever may helpe to the attaining of that 
facultie. 

Phil. 
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Phil. Though Poetry be rather for ornament then for a- 
ny necessary use ; and the maine matterto be regarded in it, Poetry rather 
is the purity of phrase and of stile : yet because there is very •^'' ^^^^^^^ 
commendable use of it, sometimes in occasions of triumph nlceismey 
and rejoycing, more ordinarily at the funerals of some wor- Yet there may be 
thy personages, and sometimes for some other purposes ; commendable 
it is not amisse to traine up schollers even in this kinde also, ^^ °f*^' 
and the rather because it serveth very much for the sharpen- 
ing of the wit, and is a matter of high commendation, 
when a scholler is able to write a smooth and pure verse, and 
to comprehend a great deale of choise matter in very little 
roome. 

Spotid, Surely (Sir) though it is, as you say, but an orna- 
ment, yet it is such a one, as doth highly grace those who 
have attained it, in any such measure as youspeake of; and 
two such Verses are worth two thousand, of such flash and 
bodge stuflfe as are ordinarily in some schooles. But this 1 The ordinarie 
have found also to be full of difficulty, both in the entring, J^^/^^^-'"'*" 
the progresse, and also in the end ; that my schollers have-''''^*' ^' 
had more f eare in this,then in all the former,and my selfe also 
driven to more severity: which I have been inforced unto 
or else I should have done no good at all with the greatest 
part. 

And yet when I have done my uttermost, I have not had 
any to come to such perfection as you mention, to write The folly of some 
so pithily or purely: yea, let me tell you this, that 1 have in this {inde. 
knowne some Masters, who have thoughtthemselves very 
profound Poets, who would upon an occasion of a Funerall 
have written you a sheete or two of Verses, as it were of a 
sudden ; yet amongst all those, you should hardly have 
found one such a Verse as you speake of, unlesse it were 
stolne; and most of them such, as a judicious Poet would 
be ready to laugh at, or loath to reade. Therefore I intreat 
you to guide me, how I may redresse this evill, and prevent 
these inconveniences. 

P/itL Though I be no Poet, yet I finde this course to be 
found most easie and plaine to direct my schollers. 

I To 
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The most plaine 
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1 To looke that they be able in good manner to write 
true Latine,andagood phrase in prose, before they begin to 
meddle with making a verse. 

2 That they have read some poetry first ; as at least 
these bookes or the like, or some part of them : vt3, Ovid, 
de Tristibtis^ or de Ponio^ some piece of his Metamorpho- 
sis, or of Virgil, and be well acquainted with their Poeticall 
phrases. 

3 I finde this a most easie and pleasant way to enter 
them ; that for all the first books of Poetry which they learn 
in the beginning, they use to reade them dayly out of the 
Grammaticall translations: first resolving every verse into 
the Grammaticall order, like as it is in the translation ; af- 
ter into the Poeticall, turningitintoverse, as the words are 
in the Poet : according as I shewed the manner before, in 
the benefit and use of the translations. For the making of 
a verse, is nothing but the turning of words forth of the 
Grammaticall order, into the Rhetoricall, in some kinde 
of metre ; which we call verses. Andwithall,that in reading 
thus out of the translations, they use to give the Poeticall 
Phrases, to our English phrases, set in the Margents, and 
also the Epithetes. 

For this practice of reading their Poetry, out of the tran- 
slations into verse, a little triall will soone shew you, that 
very children will doeitasfastalmost as into prose: and by 
the use of it, continually turning prose into verse, they will 
be in a good way towards the making a Verse, before they 
have learned any rules thereof. 

4 Then when you would have them to go in hand with 
makinga verse ; thattheybemade very cunning in the rules 
of versifying, so as to be able to give you readily each rule, 
and the meaning thereof. 

5 That they be expert in scanning a verse, and in pro- 
ving every quantity, according to their rules, and so use to 
practise in their Lectures daily. 

6 To keepe them that they shall never bodge in their 
entrance, neither for phrase nor otherwise, but to enter 

with 
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with ease, certainty and delight ; this you shall finde to be a 
most speedy way. 

Take Flores Poe^arum^ and in every Common place "^ 
make choise of Ovid's verses,or if you find any other which ^^ ^" ^^' ^^^ 
be pleasant and easie : and making sure, that your Schollers rcrPoeurum" 
know not the verses aforesaid, use to dictate unto them as yor vr**?, m in 
you did in prose. Cause also so many as you would have to Tuliics ^nten- 
learne together, to set downe the English as you dictate, ^"/o'' f^oie. 

Secondly, to give you, and to write downe all the words 
in Latine verbatim^ or Grammatically. 

Thirdly, having just the same words, let them trie which 
of them can soonest turne them into the order of a verse : 
which they will presently do, being trained up in the use of 
the translations ; which is the same in Effect. 

And then lastly, reade them over the verses of Ovid^ that 
they may see that themselves have made the very same ; or 
wherein they missed : this shall much incourage and assure 
them. 

After that they have practised thisfor a little time ; if for To doe this 
speedinesse,and for saving paper (because they may soone ivithoutpen. 
runne over much) you do use but onely to reade the English 
Grammatically, and appoint some one of them to deliver it 
in Latine ; then all to trie which of them can soonest turne 
those words into a verse, or how many waies they can turne 
them into a verse: you shallseethem come on apace, and an «^ 
earnest strife to be wrought amongst them. The most easie 

This also may be done most easily, by the use of Gram- '^'^y <iff»^"'"g 
maticalltranslationsof all the choice verses in Floras Poeta- r^^'^ ^o' ^. 

. . ' rr> 11 1" lores Jrocta- 

ruTTi'y practismgasm 71w//v and other, to reade them ^jc/£?//i- rum. 
^{?r^outofthe English first into prose, after into verse. They 
will be as familiar andeasie,as to reade prose, and todoe it 
with as much delight and contention or more, every day j^ ^^^^ ;j^^^ 
practising a little by course. For this is nothing (as I said) vorJsjuantitiesy 
but the Poeticall composition. In the practice of this, like- Epithets, 
wise, use to note everynewandhard word,and quantity, as la 

alsoEpithetes;accordingtothegenerallrulebefore,andthe 7 To turne the 
manner in each Lecture, and oft to examine those. '^^''^" oftfietr 

_ /— Lectures. 

7. Cause 

N 
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7. Cause them to turne the verses of their Lecture into 
other verses, either to the same purpose, which is easiest for 
young beginners, or turne to some other purpose, to ex- 
presse some other matter ; yet ever to keepe the very phrase 
of the Poet, there or in other places, onely transposing the 
words or phrase, or changing some word or phrase, or the 
numbers or persons, orapplyingthemto matters which are 
familiar, as they did in imitating Epistles. This may be pra- 
ctised , each to bring firs t a verse or two thus changed, either 
being given at eleven to be brought at one, orateveningto 
be brought in the morning, or both, 
t3r 8. As they proceed, to cause them to contract their Le- 

8. Contracting ctures, drawing seven or eight verses into foure or five, or 
/ eir Ucturei. f^^ygj.. ygj- s^ju labouring to expresse the whole matter of 
their Author in their owne verse, and every circumstance, 
with all significant Metaphors, and other tropes and phra- 
ses, so much as they can. 

Thus they may proceed if you will, from the lowest kind 
of verse in the Eclogues, to something a loftier in theGeor- 
gicks ; and so to the stateliest kinds in the^Eneids : wherein 
The certaine he- they may be tasked to gothorowsome book of the -/Eneids, 
nefit of this ex- every day contracting a certaine number, as some 5. or 6. a 
erciie, day, for some of their exercises, striving who can expresse 

their Author most lively. By which daily contention you 
shall find, that those who take a delight in Poetry, and have 
To exprcae their sharpenesse & dcxtcrity accordingly, willin a short timeat- 
Poet most li-vely. tainetothatnpenesse, as that they whokuownottheplaces 
which they imitate, shall hardly discerne in many verses, 
whether the verse be VirgiVs verse or the Scholler's. 
Cai'eat in con- ^"^ therein there must be this care, that before they go in 
trading. hand with this kind of contracting, they be both well exer- 

cisedintheformerkindsorthelike; and also that they beare 
out the meaning of the place fully, marking what goeth 
before, and also what foUoweth after ; and observing curi- 
ously every phrase, elegancy, and matter of any weight. 
rr f^ Moreover, that your schollers maybe ableto write verses 

10 make )ftrses ^, •' ^ 

of any ordinary extevipore^ of any ordmary Theame, after they have bm well 

Theame. practi- 
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practised in turning the easy verses of Flores Poetaruniy 
forth of prose into verse, that they can do it readily ; appoint 
them of the most familiar Theames of it, and the sweetest 
verses thereof in order, to see how they can turnethesame^^ 
tempore into other verses, to the very same purpose ; either 
byimitation, or contraction, like as 1 shewed the practice in 
their lectures : or having but the light of those verses, how 
they can make other verses of their owne like unto them. 

By this practice kept duely, to make some such verses "^t 

twiseinthe day (as to give them Theames before their brea- '^^ '^^riifie 
kingup atnoone, to bring them at one of the clocke, and at " 'cmporc. 
night tobringthem in the morning, or nine, as before ; only 
having this helpe and direction) or of asodaine ever before 
they are to play, to versifie of some Theame not thought 
of : and secondly, by causing them to bring the summe of 
theirTheames written under their Theames, comprized in 
a Disticke, or two moe, you shall finde that they will 
grow in sogoodsort,asshallberequisittomakeyou verses 
^;c /(^m^r^of any usuallTheame,withouthinderingof their 
other studies. And hereby they will scone be acquainted 
with matter of all sorts according to those Common pla- 
ces, and also with variety of poeticall phrase of the best, Benefin of this 
with Epithetes and stile. This exercise is very commendable practice. 

. Til /* ' 

to satisfie such, as use to give Theames to versifie upon ex j.^.^ ^" °J verst- 
tempore\ and also for that it is a very great sharpner of the-^^"^^ " ^"^' 
wit, as was said, and a stirrer up of invention and of good 
wits to strift and emulation. 

In this matter of versifying, as in all the former exerci- "5ai 
ses, I take this Imitation of the most excellent patternes, to ^^'if^^on surest, 
be the surest rule, both for phrase and whatsoever ; And 
therefore I would have the chiefest labour to make these 
purest Authors our owne, as Tully for prose, so O^^/V/and 
Virgil for verse, so to speake and write in Latine for the 
phrase, as they did. 

For them who desire to attaine to more exquisite per- Further helpes 
fection in thisfacultyof Poetry, these things may much fur-/o'' 'Versifying 
ther besides the former: 

I For 
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tor sf'jre of mat- j p^j. morc storc and variety of matter, to have Com- 

CaJmoT^piace "^^° placc bookcs (as 1 Said for the Theames) therein at least 

hooks, or books of^o have reference whereby to turne of a sodaine to matters 

reference to the of all sorts, in the most exquisitc and pure Poets : to have 

most excellent some direction both for matter and imitation ; whether for 

/> aces tn Poets. Gratulatory verses, Triumphs, Funerals, or whatsoever. 

Or to referre all such principal 1 places for imitation, to the 

heads in Flores Poetarum ; which may serve in steade there- 

ity of. 

2. For i-arietyof ^ ^ov Variety and copy of Poeticall phrases, the Thesau- 
rVciatuB^Z' ^^ Phrasium poeticarum gdithev^dhy Buchlerus of the last 
<ticu8. Edition, An, M.D, Cvij, is a notable helpe. 

Syiva Synoni- Also both for words and phrases, Sylva Synonimorum^ 
monim. may stand in good steade, chiefely for Schollers of judge- 

ment able to make right choyce of the fittest. 

3. For Kfitkets^ 3' ^^r store of Epithetes, which if they bee choyse, 
Tcxtor's Epi- area singular ornament, and meanes of speedinesse in this 
thcts ^f the last faculty, and so for all other matters belonging to Poetrie, 
andUrgcst. Textor his Epithetce of the largest and of the last Edition, 
0/ Tcxior. pnnted at Lions, M.D, Ctj, may be a great helpe. 

The abbridgement of Textors Epithetes may serve in 
4 For Quantt' stcadc hereof to young Schollers : and namely to such who 
ties and .'lutho- are not able to buy the large ; though the large is more pro- 
rtties. fitable. 

Smctij Pro- ^ Forhavingofthebestauthoritiesfor the quantities of 

Tnum/' ositio- ^^^ syllables, Smetius his Prosodia will furnish plentifully ; 
nc & u 11 then- ^^ needfull words being set in it in the Alphabetical! order. 
gis carcniium. For rules of quantities, though our owne Grammar may 
Smctij Mctho- be Sufficient ; yet you may see also Smetius his Methodus 
'^^^' , dignoscendaruvi Syllabarumex Georg, FabriciOj set before 
'A. ' r;r/t- '^ * ^^^^^osodia. And rules of the quantities of Syllables in M. 
-^^//^r'^RhetorickejShortandveryplaine. Chap, i/[,de Me- 

Virgil ivith E. ^''^• 

Erythieus his Alsothe Virgils printed with -ffrv/An^Mj/w^^^jifjfor Autho- 

Index. rities and uses of all words in Virgil, 

5- ^°'' '""'f^fi- z. For imitation of the best Poets, and further directi- 

p /{ slbinc °° ^^ attaine to more perfection in Poetry, see Sabifies pre- 

' ' ' ' cepts 
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ceiptSy Decarmtnibusadveterum imitationem artificios^com- 
panendis y]oynQdy/\t\i TV^/^r*^ Epithets. PAso Buchlerushis 
Instiiutio Poitica in the end of his Thesaurus phrasiumpoeti- 
carutn, 

6. For the Figures belonging to Poetrie, see Butler's e. Figure of 
Retoricke in his fourteenth Chapt. De Metro. "i^hetoricke. 

7. For turning of Verses divers waies, M.Stockwood his 7- ^'or turning 
Progymnasmascholasticum is instar omniuviy todi rec t and to y^^i" ^v 1 
incourage young SchoUers. In which booke towards the l^\ Pro^vmnas- 
end of it, you shall have one Disticke or couple of Verses, ma schoiasti- 
varied 450. wayes. The Verses are these : cum. 

1. Linque Lupido tecur\ cordi quoque^ parcitoi st vis HeJ a.zo. vaycs. 

Figere^ fige alio tela cruenta loco. 

2. Parce tneo iecori; intactum miht linqutto pectus: 

Omnia de reliquo corpore membra pete, 

3. Ccece puer^ &c. 

And in the shutting up of all, this one Verse is turned by q„^ ^»^^^^ ^^_ 
transposing the words 104. wayes ; all the same words, and ned 104. ivayes^ 
onely those words being kept : which might seemeimpossi- ff^^ ^ome ivords 
ble, but that there we may see it before our eyes, that nine ^'""^ ^^^'• 
words should serve to make a hundreth and foure Verses, 
all of the same matter. The Verse is this : 

Est mea spes Christus solus ^ qui de crucc pendet. 

Est Christus solus mea spesy qui de crtice pendet. 

Est solus Christus mea speSy qui de cruce pendet. 

Solus de crucey ^'c. 

A Scholler of any inclination and fitnesse for Poetry, can- 
not but receive notable incouragement, having these, or 
but the principall of these bookes : this exercise of Versify- 
ing will be found a most pleasant recreation unto him after 
a time. 

8. Lastly, in this exercise, as in all the rest, I hold daily 8. Practiccy still 
practice and diligence (following the best patternes) to be ^^^ '" a^^- 

the surest and speediest guide; and which will bring in time 
much perfection, where there is aptnesse of nature concur- 
ring. 

Spoud 
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Spaud. But repeat me in a word, which exercises you 

would have daily put in practice. 
'Daily and easii Phil, Tumingthe Versesof the Lectures, as was shewed ; 
exercises, chiefely by contraction in Virgily keeping- strictly his 

phrase. 

2. Before each breaking up at noones and nights, to 
have a Theame out of the easiest of Flores Poeiarum in or- 
der tobring Versesof it at theirentrance againe, orasis ap- 
pointed to them. 

3. Writing Verses of their weekely Theames. 



CHAP. XV. 

The manner of examining and correcting 

Exercises. 

Spoud, 

Examininjr ex- T TT Aving thus gone thorow the principall exercises 
ercises ne'ver to I I of writing ; I pray you let me heare your judge- 
be omitted. ^ J^ ment, foT the examining of such exercises, and 

the best manner of performing it: for 1 finde it a 
Though tedious matter very tedious and troublesome. 
yet profitable. Phil. Howsoevcr it be tedious, yet it is such a matter as 

^ "^f V *** would never be omitted, no more then the giving of exer- 
7arc'/fsr:nse% cises ; uot to be slightly passed over, so much as time and o- 
Schollers. portuuity will permit. For when the Schollerknoweth that 

his exercise must be strictly examined, it will make him 
more carefuU in performing thereof, and contrarily ; and it 
will be a great helpe to bring him sooner to perfection. 
For the manner of doing it; 
I Masters to ob' I. The Master ought heedfully to observe those speci- 
ser've ^cnerall allfaults, wherein hisSchollers do most usually slip; and to 
fau ts. acquaint every one, not onely with the generall, but also 

with his particular, to warne them of them. 

For 
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For example ; I have found my schollers to missemostin ff^hereinscholUrs 
these : through want of Dipthongs. In congruity in their '^2ln7°llip'"' 
Concords. In the use of the two chiefe rules of the Relative 
j2«^^w<^,^«<?^. Ablative case absolute. Apposition, Conjun- 
ctions to couple together like Cases, Moodes and Tenses. 
Nominative case after the Verbe, &c. The Accusative case 
before an Infinitive Moode. 

Also that they will oft have a Synchesis^ or a disordered Synchcsjs, 
confusion of their words ; and sometimes they will use hy- ?^P*^'l^^" ^ 
perbaton : which is a further fetching or carrying of some * ^*"" ' * 
words, whereby a sentence is obscured ; and the scholler for- 
gets himselfe before he come to the end of his sentence, and 
so writes false Latine. Long Periods are therefore to be 
avoided as much as may be. 

2 The Schollers are to be called upon, to reade o- "^ 

ver their exercises in the naturall or Grammaticall order, *, -^^ reade o-ver 
so as they construe : and then they may see presently how^^^^ -^ naturall 
the words doe hang together, both for agreement, go- order. 
vernement, and sense, and where the faults of Grammar 
are. 

3 That besides their rules, they be able presently to pa- '^t 
ralleIeorproveeachphraseandconstruction,bythe like ex- 3 To parallel 
ample in Grammar, or by a like phrase out of Tully^ or o- '^^^./""^ ^^*" 
ther Authors : and what they know not to seeke out ; to the 

end that they maybe able to justifie every word, even where 
they have readily read it, so much as may be. 

4 The higher schollers to looke to elegancie, and fine- "^ 
nesse of phrase and Composition ; and so to be reading their ^, '^^ ^°^^^ '^. 

*■ , '*% '• J j-i eiepancte and 

exercises overandover,stillcorrectmganaamendmg them, ^^*^^^^^ ^r 
never thinking an exercise well enough, untill no fault can Composition. 
be found, in Latine, propriety, Composition ; matter, no nor AV>tr to tkinke 
in the least tittle. The scholler is herein to imitate the curi ^'iv ^^^'''^i^e ^^- 
ous Painter, whoisstillamendingandbetteringhispicture, ^"'^^ ^"°^^ ' 
todrawallintoadmiration; thathisTheames, Verses, Ora- 
tions maybe as theharpe ofO^A^wj, to draw all the hearers 
or readers after them. 

5 To appoint adversaries to takeoneanother'sexercises, -^ 

and 



^^ 



mmi^^^^^wm'i^^m 



in one another's 
exercises. 
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5 ^Adversaries and to scc Whether of them can finde the moe faults : and if 
rt nou faults ^ yQu will, to sct Underneath, how many faults either of them 

findes ; and so to give them to the Master, or to themselves 
first to correct, then to the Master. 

6 After all, the Master is carefully to reade over every 

6 The'manner of one's exercise, so much as leisure will permit ; and by questi- 
examining by ons to make themsclvcs to finde where theerrouris : as but 
the Master, asking" ; Doe we say thus or thus ? and to cause them to 

amend it of themselves by givinga like example. Andinthe 
meane time, to make some little line under the phrase or 
word, or piece of the word or syllable wherein the errour 
is, that they may amend it after in their bookes. And for all 
correcting of translations in Latine, to do it by comparing 
their exercise with the Author ; and so exercises of imitati- 
on, to see who cometh next to the example. 
t3' 7 In examining exercises in the highest fourmes (as in 

7 Speciall faults Theames, Declamations, Verses, Orations, and the like) 
turL!l'^^"' besides the faults against Grammar, the diligent Master 
jourmes, should obscrve, first, all barbarous phrases, or Poeticall 

phrase in Prose, or contrary : secondly, Tautologies, or oft 
repetitions of the same thing or words : thirdly, want of 
transitions ; that is, of fit bonds or phrases, whereby to 
passe elegantly from one point to another ; so as they might 
be more easily understood: fourthly, harsh composition: 
fiftly, lacke of matter: sixtly, want of elegancy in Tropes 
and Figures ; and so like elegancies noted in Grammar. 
^ 8 To have a diligent eye that the schollers do forthwith 

doe Correct the'Ir ^orrect their exercises, so noted out unto ihem : and tothis 
exercises forth- end he is oft to looke in their bookes, whether they have 
•with. corrected their former exercises, and to use sharpe repre- 

hension orcorrectionforthatcarelesnesse,tomake them to 
looke to that above all. For there is nothing wherein their 
negligence is more intolerable, nor for which the Master 
shall be more censured, when their parents, or others who 
be learned, shall looke into their bookes, and reade over 
9 IS e one ^j^^j^ cxercises, and thereto finde them uncorrected. 

by others in •i**-* • • t_ 

straights of time, 9 1 f ^t any time the Master s occasions permit not so much 

time. 
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time, yet to see that it be performedby the Usher or some of 
the highest schollers, and the number of faults noted. 

Spoud. But what if there should be 30. or 40. in a fourme "^t 
(asitmaybeinthegreaterschooles; especially amongst the ^^'^^ '^ doe for 
lower fourmes) how would you do to examine all their ex- <^orrecting where 
ercises in a morning, but you shall hinder your selfe and manyhafourm- 
them from many other things which you must of necessitie and where time 

performe ? w/7/ not permit 

PhiL Insuch cases wemustyeeldtonecessity,anduse the ^ correct all, 
best policy we can ; as in that exercise of translating into framJatiom 
Latine, to cause some three or foure whom you most feare, 
to pronounce their exercises, or to reade or construe them 
out of the translation ; you to looke upon the exercises, as 
they are pronouncing, and cause them to shew how they 
must be amended : so all the rest to correct thiers, according 
as they heare those corrected : if any be found carelesse to 
correct so, that he be surely corrected : and this is the best 
helpe which I know in this behalfe. 

So likewise where you give them a Theame to make verses 
ex tempore*, or upon some small meditation, as those which Venei ex tem- 
are to be brought each morning, or at one of the clocke, P^""^- 
when time will not permit to peruse the writing of every 
one ; yet to cause every one to pronounce the Verses which 
he hath made: and as they pronounce, to shew them their 
faults, and then cause them to correct them alter. Thus have 
I shewed you my judgmentalso for examiningof exercises. 



CHAP. XVI. 

How to answer any needful question of Grammar 

or Rhetoricke, 

Spoud, ^li T ^W^ good Sir, you see how bold I am to re- 
V V quire your judgement in every matter, 
wherein I finde difficultv : now to returne to the briefe 
againe of those things which you affirmed might be done 
for learning. 

This 
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This I remember was another point, which cannot but 
greatly commend a scholler : to be able to answer any diffi- 
cult question of Grammar, even beside those which are in 
therules, whichare commonly learned ; andalsohowto op- 
pose or dispute scholler-like in Latine, of any good Gram- 
mar question ; as both what may be objected against ZiV/iifj 
rules, and how to defend them : I pray you let me heare of 
you how this may be done, and what is the most speedy 
way which you know hereunto. 
How to answer PhiL The plainest, shortest, and surest way, I finde tobe 

any difficult this : 

question of j ggg \}:\2iX. they be very ready in all the usuall and ordi- 

I ^T^Te^perfect '^^^Y Questions of Grammar, by daily examining at Parts. 
in all ordinary ^ For mostoftherestfit foryoungschoUers, I havegathe- 
questiom of red them for the useof mine owneschollers, and set them to- 
Accedence. gether after the end of the Accedence Questions ; yet so, as 
* ^f *^^.^'^^^^^' I have sorted and referred every Question to the right place 
Tf the Accedence whither it appertaincs ! as to the Noune, Pronoune, Parti- 
questions, ciplc, and SO to the severall heads thereof. 

When as young schoUerswaxe perfect in all the former, 
which are in the Accedence ; then a little paines in teaching 
them these, making them plaine unto them, and examining 
them some halfe side at a time (in stead of the time spent be- 
fore in examining the former) will very soone make them as 
ready in these also. 

3 In the Latine 3 After these, you may (if you please) goe through the 
questions disper- questions of Grammatica, and make them plaine; exami- 
sed through the ning them in Latine : and so through all the necessary que- 
(jrammar not ^\\q^^ which are scattered here and there, throufi:h thewhole 

learned usually. ^ .... « i • 

Grammar: directing them to marke out the questions, or 
the special words wherein the questions are, and how to 
be propounded ; that they themselves may oppose one an- 
other, or one to oppose all as need is. 
Caveat, But this as you shall thinke necessary; and so as it do not 

hinder better studies. 

4 Stockwood's 4 ^^u may runne through the questions in M. Stock' 
questions, 7vood*s disputatious of Grammar, as they are commonlyno- 

ted 
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tedintheMargents,but onely propounding the question in 
few words, both English and Latine, as need requires, and 
teaching them to answer in a word or two. 

By going through these, they may be able to answer all, 
or most of those which are set together in the end of his dis- j^^^^ ^ ^^j^ ^^ 
putations ; wherein he hath with marvellous paines, and d'l^f culria of the 
ligent observation, collected a very great part of the diffi- ancient ciassicall 
cultiesof allClassicall Authors, andinthelastEditionnoted^"'^^^"^^^^^^^^ 
the words in the Margents, in which the difficulty in each yjf.'stock- "^ 
sentence is. What other are wanting in these, maybe answe- vrood*& last Edi- 
ted by them, being of like nature. tion printed 

5 To give a further light, and that nothing may be wan- ^""^ V^^Z- 
ting for my children, I have adjoyned unto the latter end ot ^ Certame gene- 
all the Accedence questions which I spake of, certaine ge- answermany 
nerall figures: unto some of which, many of the difficulties of ,//^c«/r/«^. 
allancient Authors (both those in S/ockwoodoind others) may 
be referred, orelse unto those figuressetdown in theGram- 
mar and Rhetoricke. 

For answering the questions of Rhetoricke, you may, if /« Talaeus' /W*- 
youplease, make them perfect in Ta/cetis' Rhetoricke, which Ti^^^ ^^ ^'T^* . 
I take to be most used in the best Schooles ; onely to give sion7 and^one'^'' 
each definition and distribution, and some one example or skort example, 
two at most in each Chapter ; and those of the shortestsen- 
tences out of the Poets : so that they can give the word or 
words, wherein the force of the rule is. And so to proportion 
all other questions accordingly. 

To this end, the words wherein the force of the examples Talaeus* exam- 
consist, would be marked as in the Grammar ; and that not ^^" -^ouldbe no- 
onelyin someone ortwoexamplesin every Chapter, which ^ '^^ ramar, 
they are to have perfect without book, but also in every ex- 
ample through the booke, to be able to apply any. 

Claudius Minos Commentary may be a good helpe to Minos Cow- 
make 7Vz/^2^j' Rhetoricke most plaine, both for precepts and ^^^*^^y '^ ^^^P^ 
exampies* . T^iggug 

IfyourScholler, afterhehath read these, doebutuse to be 
caretull to keepe a short Catalogue in his minde, of the 
names of the Tropes, and also Figures (and those both of 

Grammar 
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Helpefortheun- Fof their better understanding of their disputations, do 

derstanding of as in their Theams: use at their entrance to reade them over 

mon"^e'*tT°"* unto them : shew them the plaine meaning of every thing, 

enttrers, ^^^ ^X examining the summe of it all, first in English, after 

in Latine, cause them to understand so much as time will 

permit. 

What they are not able to utter in Latine, remember to 
cause them first toutterin English, and then they willeasily 
doe it in Latine, as we said. 

When they have beene well exercised in these, that they 
are able thus to dispute with facilitie, and are acquainted 
well with Siockwood^s phrase and order; they may have o- 
ther questions given to handle wholly of themselves, if you 
will. 
'Benefits of such By thescmeancsof continuall disputing, they shall reape 
icholasticall op- these benefits : 

positions. j They shall be much helped for the perfect understan- 

ding, and answering of any difficult Grammar question, as 
was said before. 

2 They shall be very much furthered for delivering their 
minds easily in Latine. 

3. They shall be notably fitted for disputations in the 
Universitie, or any like opposition, mooting, orpleading in 
the Innes of Court. 

4 It shall bring audacity, helpe gesture, pronunciation, 
memory, and much provoke them to an ingenuous emula- 
tion and contention. 

Spoud. But I haveseenein a schoole, where the schollers 

have been abletodispute^jc/^w^r^of any ordinary Morall 

question, which you should propound unto them : which 

me thought did exceedingly grace them, & was a veryrare 

commendation unto the schoole. 

Disputations of PhiL Though I doe grant ^vith you, that this deserved 

Morall Fhiloso- very great praise ; yet this seemes to me rather to belong to 

phyhclongrather ^j^g Universities then to theGrammar schooles. For I take 

^sitie " ""^''^ *^ ^^^ onely meet, but also most equall and necessary, that 

every place have their owne Priviledges reserved unto 

them; 
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them ; and that one in no case should incroach upon ano- 
ther. 

Above all, that there be a chiefe regard of the Universi- The pri'viUdges 
ties, as unto which the Grammar schools are ordained prin- and prerogatives 
cipally,fortrainingupyoungschollerstofurnish them; and °f'^f^ Umversi. 
that they have all their honours and prerogatives reserved ^tTbe'prese^fd' 
most carefully unto them. Of which sort these disputations 
in Logicke and other Philosophy are. 

Notwithstanding I shall shew you my judgement, how "la 
this may be performed also; and as I take it, in the most easie ^°'^ ^^"' ^"y 

_i . I £• • 1. i_ f>^ done^ and hov 

manner, and most surely, so tarre as it may be. ^^^^^ ' 

1 I would have my scholler well practised in these Gram- i ^y practice in 
maticall disputations, to havephraseand order of disputati- the Grammati- 
on in readinesse, and to keepe themselves within the com- "^ disputations, 
passe of that kinde of reasoning ; leaving Logicall and strict 
concluding by Syllogismes, unto the Universitie. 

2 Tohavereadover71w//i(?j Offices, with understanding; 2 To be acquaint 
which by the helpe of Master Brasbridge's questions, and '',^ '^'^^ '^"1- 
the Grammaticall translations, they may the more speedily ^'" ^'^^" ^"^ 

, r ^ J J r J tfif questions 

byfarre. ^ ^ ,jl 

3 To choose out of the easiest of those questions, and 3 To oppose of 
to appoint the schollers instead of their disputations \n ^^^^e of those 
Grammar, when they have gone thorow those, then to ?«"''«« '"j'w<^ 
reply and answer an argument or two upon some of these J^^^^/ sjramma- 
questions daily. It were worthy the labour of some ingenu- 
ous and good Latinist, as M. Stockwoody to handle some of ^ome of Tullici 
thequestionsof 7w//z>jOffices,afterthemanerof hisGram- ^#*^" questions 
maticalldisputations, tofitschollersthemoreforsuch witty '^''"'^^"''^'f'r/'*' 

J 1 ,. . . It 111 manner of M, 

andpleasantdisputations,agamstthattheyshouldcometo stockwood's 
the University. But I speake this as the rest, under better grammaticall 
judgement, and so farre as these may be meet for the Gram- disputations 

mar schoole. YJl'r^^ '^' ^"^ 

4 For inventing reasons to reply, it may soone be per- /'//g^ 
formed, by the dullest capacitie, according to the manner reasons hy the 
of inventing reasons for Theames or Verses, following the help of the places 
chiefe heads of reasoning. If the replyer dobutonelymedi- of in-vemion, 
tate, what may be said against the question or Position from 

some 
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some one of those chiefe places of reasoning, discoursed in 
his minde in order ; having the places ever in fresh memory 
(as I shewed before) by the practice of the Art of Meditation, 
or the like : For then if one place will not presently afford 
meet matter, another will. And commonly, the places from 
Causes, Effects, Contraries, Examples, Testimonies, are 
most pregnant to bring reasons to our minde. 

Moreover, to helpe to answer the subtilties or fallacies ; 
besides the perfect understanding of the question, and the 
matter of it, by reading or meditating of it diligently, the 
wise observing by the answerer from what place of reaso- 
ning the argument seemes to be taken, willusuallyanswer 
the reason. For, the m ost ordinary fallacies or deceits in rea- 
soning,arefromabareshewof Causes, Effects, Contraries, 
Testimonies, andtherest, mistakenormisalledged ; yet ur- 
ged as if they were true Causes, Effects, &c. when they are 
but fained or bare shews: Or else in wranglingabout words, 
not disputing to the purpose, and to the point ; but in some 
other sense mistaking the question. 

For those common places or headsof Invention, all schol- 
lers who come to any ripenesse, are necessarily to be ac- 
quainted with them, as was touched before. These will ever 
stand them in stead for making of all Epistles, Theames, 
Verses, Declamations, Oppositions. 

Also to helpe them to resolve whatsoever they reade or 
heare in anycontinued speech ; and to remember it, by gathe- 
ring all the matter unto the severall heads of Invention. 
Thus to be able to remember, and confute a Position, or an 
Oration ex tempore^ with much admiration. 

Without these helps they shall never be able to doe these 
things ; or at least not with thatfacilitie, and in so commen- 
ble a manner, though they have otherwise very singular 
gifts of nature and learning. 

But above all, as in all other exercise, so in this chiefly, 
continuall practice of disputing is all in all ; when once you 
have directed them how to attaine good order, or Method, 
phrase, and matter. 

If 
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If you desire any more, concerningthe difficult questions 
of Grammar, reade Goclentus his Problems in the end of oodenius 
his Observations of the Latine tongue. Probltmeu 

Spoud. 1 much approove of all that you have said in this 
matter ; and principally that the Universities should be ho- 
noured by all meanes,and theirdignities reserved inviolable ; 
yet give me leave to tell you of one thing, which here may q. ^, ^ . .^ 
seeme to be blame-worthy, which is this : That you would ^ ' ,^^^ ^^ 
have your enterers into this kinde of opposing, to bring the mal^e them tru- 
whole disputations of M. Siockwood^ to dispute in his very ««'* fo dispute 
words; this mayhelpe tomakethem Truants, to trustonely ^"^f'f^y'^^^ 
to their bookes and memory, and nottostirreuptheirowne ^ ' ' ^^'* 
wits and inventions. 

Phil. Nothing lesse: for you see how after that they have 
bin exercised this way for a time, then I would have them to 
trie their owne wits and inventions also; first abbridging 
their Author, then bringing their owne: But, for following j^^ ^^. r^^_ 
this course, both experience and reason do shew it to be the /„^ ^^// ^c- 
surest;asinalIotherlearning, sointhis(likeasweobserved quahted %vitb 
in generall before) to let them have first the most excellent *^^ ^"^ ^jf^w- 
patterns, andneverto rest untilltheyhavethe verypatterns ^ * 
in their heads, andasitwere ever before their eyes ; forthen 
they will be able to ^o forwards of themselves with delight 
and commendations. Whereas, otherwise to inforce them y^^ ^>//, ofitt- 
byfeare,toundertakesuchexercises,wherewiththeyarenot/oran^5fAo/- 
acquainted,norseethereasonof them,itisamatterof over- ^<:rs to exenisesy 
great rigor, that I say no more of it, and which must needs ^^^''^o/Mo' 'J''' 
workea marvellousdistasteintheScholler,as I have noted. "^i^f^He'exam- 
Besides,tocausesuchyoungonestodisputewithouthearing^/^j^r,/.. 
or seeingsuch presidents, is all one, as to teach them to write 
onely by precepts or some direction without copie. For e- 
venas thereintheyshallboth write verieilfavouredly, if any 
thing at all, and learne sobad a hand, as they shall bemuch 
troubled to forget, which they must doe before they can 
cometoagoodhandjsoisithere. i. They shall dispute very 
weakely and childishly, both for words and matter, if any 
thing at all, and 2. theyshallgetbarbarousphrase,tomake 
themtobescorned,& which they shal hardly forget againe. 

But 
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Btntfitioftht But of the other side, they being trained up thus, shall 
contrary ;▼». o/'make not onely the matter of their learned Author their 
hawng the htu owne, butalsohisphrase ; and besofurnished,thatanynian 
patttmtu will Uke delight to heare them. And that which I say of this, 

the same I affirmeof all excellent patterns, whether for ma- 
king Theames, Verses or whatsoever; that the more abso- 
lute their Presidents are, and the more cunning they are in 
them, the more singular they shall undoubtedly prove. 

This is the very maine reason, why all would have the 
children to learne each Author so perfectly, as to say every 
word without booke, as much as is possible, that the very 
phrase and matter of their Author may be their owne to use 
perpetually. 
Triallbyexptri- To conclude this point, triall and experience may teach 
'W' us. Let two children be taken, one of a more pregnant and 

sharpe wit, the other of a slower and duller capacity : cause 
him of the sharpe wit, to do all onely by precept & his owne 
invention in making Epistles, Theames, Verses, disputing; 
but let the other of the duller capacitie be trained up, not 
onely by precept and his owne invention ; but principally by 
being kept strictly to imitate the most excellent patternes 
in all things: then make the triall, whether he of the duller 
wit shall not expresse the sharpnesse, learning, gravitie, of 
the most learned and wise men, with certaine assurance to 
justifie what hee hath done : whereas in the other, shall bee 
found by a learned and a judicious examiner, nothing but 
froth, childishnesse and uncertaintie, in the greatest over- 
weening of wit and learning ; and whether the duller and 
harder wit shall not do it with farre lesse labour. 

Sp, I must needs yeeld unto that which you say, for that 
evidenceoftruth which cannotbegainesaid. For thisindeed 
all men doe see by common experience, that in all trades 
FoUotvinv con. 2ind scienccs, they who get themselves most excellent pat- 
stantly most ex- temes to foUow, and are the curiousest in expressing them 
cellent patterns^ most lively, are ever found the most excellent workemen. 
doth preniatU tn p^^^ therefore I do content my selfe, as fully answered, in- 
every ca tng. ^j^Q^itAng that we may still proceed. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

Of pronouncing naturally and sweetly 
without vain affectation. 

Phil. 

WHat will you that we come unto next? I take 
it that we have g^one thorow the most 
things, which concerne our function for 
teaching the Latine tongue. 
Spaud, There remaine yet two other matters, and those 
of no lesse difficulty nor weight then most of the former ; 
and without which, yet Schooles do lacke their principall 
ornaments, as I suppose; the one of them is pronouncing 
sweetly, the other speaking Latine purely and readily. 

PhiL These 2 are endeed worthy of our best thoughts, y^^ excellency 
The first of them, that is, Pronunciation, being that of Pronuncia- 
which either makes or mars the mostexcellentspeech. For tion. 
all speeches are usually esteemed even as they are uttered or 
pronounced : the finest Scholler without this is accounted 
no body : and a meane Scholler having attained this facul- 
tie, is ordinarily reputed and commended above the best. 
Whereupon you know how that famous Greeke Orator, 
when he was asked, what was thechiefegraceorexcellency 
in Rhetoricke, what was the second and third ; he still an- 
swered,To pronounce well. And for the second, that is spea- The necessity 
kingof Latine, as in examinations and disputations, so in all and estimation 
other things, there would be a perpetuall use of it amongst °f^"''i ^'^l^ ^^ 
all Grammar Schoolesof any yeeres. Totheend,tofit them ^^'''..f "!*' 
to answer any learned man in Latine, ortodXs'^wXAexiepore: purely, 
also to trainethem up to be able to speake purely when they 
come in the Universities ; as in some Colledges they are one- 
ly to speake Latine : or to fit them, if they shall go beyond 
the seas, as Gentlemen who go to travel. Factors for Mar- 
chants, and the like. The readinesse in which facultie, if it 

be 
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be in a good phrase, how much it graceth a child in Uni* 
versitie, Citie, or Countrey, we all of us know. 

Spoud. Sir, you have spoken very truely of these : there- 
fore let us come unto themin order, I intreateyou ; andfirst 
Pronunciation unto pronunciation. This I have found passing hard to 
ordinarily bard acquaint my Schollers withall, to bring them to any ripe- 
to be attained in nesse or Commendable faculty, but still they will speake as 
Schooles, ^ ^^y ^Y^Q jg saying his lesson ; though I have both dire- 

cted them how to pronounce, uttering the sentences oft 
before them, and have very much called upon them for 
the same. 
Hoiv Schollers Phil, To bring your Schollers unto this sweetnesse of 
may be brought pronunciation, this is the plainest and surest way, so farre 
to pronounce forth as yct I caufind : and this I am assured will effect it in 
s'weetly^ a Commendable sort ; 

1. Children to he ^' Yo\x must remember that which was generally pre- 
trained up to miscd in the beginning : To acquaint your young Scholler 
pronounce righ. from the Very first entrance, to pronounce every lesson 
from the first andcachword, audibly, IcasuTcly, and distinctly, evcrsouH- 
.n/r^nr^ ding out the last letter. 

To utter every 2. To prouounce every matter according to the nature 
mattery accor- of it, SO much as you cau ; chiefely where persons or other 
ding to the na- things are fained to speake. 

tureojit. ^g £qj. example: In the Confabulaiiu7icul<E pueriles^ 

cause them to utter every dialogue lively, as if they them- 
selves were the personswhich did speake in that dialogue, 
and so in every other speech, toimaginethemselvestohave 
occasion to utter the very same things. 
g^ 3. What they cannot utter well in Latine, cause them 

What they can- first to do it naturally and lively in English, and shew them 
not utter in La- your sclfe the absurduesse of their pronunciation, by 
titicy to leartie to pronouncing foolishly or childishly, as they do : and then 
then afterVhe^ ' proHounce it rightly, and naturally before them likewise, 
same 'manner in that they may perceive the difference, to be ashamed of the 
Latine. One, and take a delight in the other. 

So cause them to do it after you, untill that they can doe 
it in good sort, tuning their voices sweetly. When they can 

do 
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do in English, then cause them todo it just in the same man- 
ner in Latine ; and thus they will undoubtedly come unto 
it very easiely. 

4. Also cause sundry of them to pronounce thus the very 4« '^0 cause sun- 
same sentence ; disgracing- the speech of those who pro- ^ ^ pronounce 
nounce absurdly, by imitation of it, and gracing as much , 'Zt7/T' 

«/•!« «• 11 « 1 sentence in emu- 

the speech of those who do it most naturally and pleasant- Ution, 
ly : propounding such as patternes and markes to all their 
fello wes, for all to emulate and imitate them ; as I have advi- 
sed generally. 

5. Cause them to doe the like in Corderiiis^ Esop's Fa- 5. /« all ^Au- 
bles, or Terrencezs they did in ConfabulatiunculcB, For E- f^ors wherein 
sop'sVdihXtSy wehaveshewedbeforethemanner, for making /^"o« arefu^ 
2L report of each Fable first in English, after in Latine, and ^^ care full }o^ 
the benefit thereof. rAn. 

Soafter when they shall come to VirgiVs Eclogues, cause "«» 

them yet still more lively, in saying without booke, to ex- 
presse the affections and persons of Sheepeheards ; orwhose 
speechsoeverelse, which theyaretoimitate. Ofwhichsort 
are the Prosopopeyes ol Jupiter^ Apollo^ and others in O- 
vids M etamorphosis, y«w<? A^<?^/M7i^, ^olusy ^neas, Venus f 
DidOy &c. VirgiVs ^neids. 

So in all Poetry, for the pronuntiation, it is to bee utte- Poetry to bee 
red as prose ; observing distinctions and the nature of the pronounced as 
matter; not to be tuned foolishly or childishly after ^^^ ^Xnin""'^' '" 
manner of scanninga Verse as the use of some is. Onely to ^^^'*"^"^' 
tune it so in scanning, or getting it without booke, unlesse 
you would have them to pronounce some speciall booke, 
for getting authorities for quantities ; or others, onely to 
that same purpose. 

6. To helpe hereunto yet more, and that they may doe S.Furtherhelpes 
everything: according: to the very nature ; acquaint them to ^* they proceede. 

'11 I ^J-'7'/» Practice of oft 

pronounce some speciall examples, set downe m laueus pronoundnj/pi^' 
Rhetoricke as pathetically as they can : as examples of fro- thetically, some 
^tl?^. Exclamations, Revocations, Prosopopeyes, and those special! example 
which are in his rules of pronouncing. *" Talarui. 

Let them also be taught carefully, in what word the Em- 

pha- 
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To marke tn phasis Iicth ; and therefore which is to be elevated in the 
'^Ll'^'^^JtZ pronunciation. As namely those words in which the 
Emphaihis. chiefe Trope or Figure is. 

tr Thus let them take speciall paines to pronounce Theames 

Butler'iAA^f.li. or Declamations, striving who shall do best: and in all 
2 cap. 2. dc 70- tjjeir oppositions to dispute, diSii ex antmo in gfood earnest, 

ce in iingulis '^i Ji ^ .• j / • 

wrbii. With all contention and vehemencie. 

Care in pronoun- Finally, the practice of pnonouncing emphatically, of 
cing all exercises, some of Tulltes Orations, which are most flowing in these 
TAe curious Figurcsof Sentences (especially in Exclamations, Prosopo- 
^someTfT^iWct P^X^s, Apostrophees,andthelike:as someagainst Catiline) 
Orations or the must needesmuch acquaint them with great variety of pro- 
like, nunciation to be fitted for all sorts. 

tMore exquisite Por more exquisite knowledge and practice hereof, I 
l}Tft1rtAeu'- ^^^^® ^^ *° ^^® Universities, which are to perfect all those 
liJersiries, ' faculties which are but begun in the Grammar Schooles ; & 
Butieri Rhet. li. do referre you for precepts, to the second booke oiTaUeus 
2. dc pronunt. Rhetoricke de pronunciaiione^ or rather of Master Butler* s 
Rhetoricke, as I said before. 



CHAP. XIX. 

Of speaking Latine purely and readily. 

Spoud, 

I Pray you Sir, go on to the last point : in the which you 
have said forthemanner of pronunciation, I haveheard 
nothing which I can justly except against, it doth all 
sound so pleasing and likely in mine eare. When I have 
more triall, I shall be able to say more. 

In the meane time let me crave the like, for the manner of 
learning to speake Latine. If you can shew me so plaine a 
way of it, as this seemeth to be, surely you shall make me 
much more to rejoyce. 

For 
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For of this I may complaine yet more, then of most of Complaint of the 
the rest ; that though I have laboured and striven by Feru- f^oubU anddiffi- 
la. and all meanes of severity, yet I have not beene able to ^1 ? ? w*""!. 
make my Schollers to utter their mmdes m any tolerable spcake Latin*. 
manner, of ordinary things, but in very barbarous phrase, 
nor so much as to put it in practice amongst themselves ; 
much lesse to utter their mindes in Latine easily, purely, and 
freely as it were to be wished, and as you have shewed the 
necessity and commendation thereof. 

Phti. I myselfe have had long experience of the truth 
and griefe of this complaint likewise, though I also have 
done what I could continually : and yet of late time I grow 
tothiscertaine assurance, that Schollers might be brought 
to talke of any ordinary matter which can be required of 
them, both in good Latine, and also most readily and 
easily. 

Herein hath beene a great part of my errour and hinde- The gemrall er» 
ranee, that I ever thought as most do, that children were ror fir the time 
not to be exercised to speakeLatine,forfeare of Barbarisme, ^/^^^ •„ ^' 
untill they came into the highest fourmes ; as at least untill ^pgake latine, 
they were in the third, fourth, or fift fourmes : and hereup- 
pon I could never attaine to that which I desired. 

But now 1 find evidently, that this must be begunne from ^^ ^«<"'j»^f 
the very first entrance into construction : their first bookes '^" 1 f^"'* 
being pnncipally appointed, and read to them to this end ^ from the /rsten* 
to enter and traine them up in speaking of Latine of ordi- trance into con- 
nary matters: uruction. 

As ConfabulaliunculcB^PuerileSy G?r^/(fnwj, and other like 
Colloquiums. And therefore they should then begin to 
practise to use those phrases which there they learne. 

Also for the Grammar, I see no reason but it might have 
beene all as well set downe in the English, like as the Acce- 
dence is, andlearnedinonehalfeofthetime, and with much 
more delight ; but onely or chiefly to traine up Schollers to 
deliver all their Grammar rules, and matters concerning 
Grammar in Latine. 

Spoud, It standeth with very great reason, that it should 

be 
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be as you say, that inthelearning of those bookes, the right 
foundation of speakingLatine familiarly should bee laied; 
and the practice begunne ; and that indeede there is agene- 
rall mistaking about this : but I desire you to set do wne the 
whole course and proceeding in it, how to bring it 
to perfection ; and then I shall bee much better able to 
judge. 
ity P/it'i, For the manner of effecting it, I find it to be most 

The surest course Q^^\^ thus: 

forentring ^ y niust remember that which I said, concerning 

young Scnollers ■.,,/.,.^ i 

to speake La:irte, the manner of the exammmg both of their Grammar rules 
1. Examining and Lcctures ; to pose every piece of a rule, and every part 
and answering of a Sentence both in English and Latine, as leasure will per- 
e>ery piece ofjs ^^ . ^^^ ^^ cause them to auswer both in English and La- 
in Latine to tine, untill they be able tounderstandand answer in Latine 
make them their alone. And SO both the examining in the words of their Au- 
oxvne. thors,andcausingthemtoanswerlikewiseinthe verysame 

So tn their Au- ^ords of the Authors, they will enter into it with great de- 
* ^"' light. For the particular manner,! referre you to the Chap- 

ter of examining in Latine, which I shewed you before at 
large, and set downe examples of it. 
rr , 2. What they are not able to utter in Latine, utter you 

2. To utter be- . / . ., , , t c ^ l* 

fore them what ^t ever before them ; that as the child learneth of the Mo- 
they cannot. ther orof the Nurse, to begin tospeake,sothey mayofyou 
How the Master and of their Author. 

himselfe may do If you Were not able so to utter every thing before them, 
\hem.^ ' as very many aretoseekethisway,amongstothers(Imeane 
in this, to speake in Latine easily and purely, even in ordi- 
Tbe dail "^ry matters ;) yet this continuall practice of daily exami- 
practice of DJ^g and teaching your Schollers to answer out of the 
Grammatical! words of the Author (as the manner was set downe before) 
translations ; ^nd watchfulnesse to use to speake Latine, onely amongst 
chiejy reading ^jj whom you would have to learne it, shall bring: you unto 

bookes of 'Dia- . j u u «.u r ii • 

iogues out of *t ; and much more by the meanes followmg. 
English into La- 3- I do find the daily practise also of those Gram- 
tine^ which is maticall translations, which I have so oft mentioned in rea- 
nothing but such jjpg ^^e Latine of the Author out of the translation, to be a 
'^'*'"^- mar- 
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marvelloushelpehereunto; especially the reading of books 
of Dialogues: as of ConfabulatiuncuUB pueriles, Cordertus^ 
&c. For if there they can presently expresse their mindes in 
Latine, of any such matter as is there handled ; why shall 
they not be able to doe it likewise, of any such thing falling 
nto their common talke. 

4 As they learne these Dialogues, when they have 
construed and parsed, cause them to talke together ; utte- . y^, f^^^ ^ 
ring every sentence pathetically one to another (as was tier in the words 
shewed in our former speech of pronouncing) and first to of tAe dialogues, 
utter every sentence in English, as neede is, then in La- ^ach sentence 
tine. ^"' '" English, 

So you shall be sure that they shall not goe by rote (as we 
tearme it) and as they may do soone, if they only repeate the 
Latine so talking together. And moreover, ever thus with 
the English, the Latine will easily come to their remem- 
brance, so often as they have occasion to use the same. 

5 The practice mentioned of turning every morning a 5- Translating 
pieceof their Accedence into Latine, for their exercise, shall '"'^ uttenng 
much prepare them to parse and speake in Latine. ^pi!ce of^tTeir^ " 

6 Accustome them to parse wholly in Latine, by that Accedence in 
time that they have been a yeere or two at the most, in con- Latine, 
struction,and are well acquainted with the manner of par- 6- Custome to 
singin English, as weadvised before. This they will do very f'^"^ wholly in 
readily, if you traine them up well in their Accedence, and ^ ^^^ \^ 

in the former kindes of examining and exercises, which I 
spake of even now; and more specially by the right and 
continuall apposing of their Grammar rules in Latine. 

Moreover, the Dialogues in the end of the first booke of 
C(9r^(^nM^'Dialogues,wil much furtherthem in this parsing, Cordcrius li. i 
because they are principally written to this purpose ; as all CoUoq. 69. 70, 
his fourebookes are very sweet and pleasant for all ordinary 71,72,73,74. 
schollers talke. 75* 

7 Next unto these I finde the daily practice of disputing ^^^.^ practice 
or opposing in Latine (following the order, and using the J- dhputing, 
helpe of M. Siockwaod) to be marvellously profitable, for 

witty and sweet speech. 

8 Unto 
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%. Practice of va. 8 Unto these you may adde the practice of varying of a 
ryinga phrase phrase, according to the manner of^rArm«5, Rtvtus^ or Ma^ 
tnto divert cTopedtus^de copia verborum /as the way es of varying the first 
jormet, Supine,of the Imperative mood,the future tense, the Super- 

lative degree, andthelike. Buttheseonelyasleisurewil suf- 
fer, not hindering the most necessary exercises. 

9. CopieofSyno' 9 So also for copie of the purest phrases and Synoni- 
nimaesy artd the maes, bcsides the daily helpes of all their Authors, ^an«/t- 
purtit phrasei^ ttj or Master Z>rajc^hisphrases,to see how many waies they 
and bow to get ^^^ utter any Ihing in good phrase ; and so to turne any 
This noted phrase when they have occasion. And more specially for 
before. that practice of the reading them out of the Grammatical! 

Translations in propriety (as was shewed before of the Dia- 
logues)any shall finde to be most easie, to furnish with store 
^y of the purest phrase for any purpose. 

10. Exercising ^o Besides, for the Master to use oft,at takingor saying 
the ichollers oft Lcctures or exercises, or at their pronouncing or shewing 
to give variety excrcises, to cause them to give variety for any thing; who 
for every dip- jg abletofifivc a better wordorphrasc, Or tofifive the greatest 

cult matter t ' ^ ^ 

copy to expresse their minds,and where they have read the 
words or phrase. 

1 1. Holyokc'i 1 1 Where none can give a fit word, there to turne their 
'Dictionary^ de~ Dictionaries,as to ^(9/y^>^^'^ Dictionary, and then to furnish 
scribing things t^gn^^ q^ ^q describe the thing by some Periphrasis or cir- 
circumlocution!^ cumlocutiou of words or the phrases mentioned. 

I z,To give daily 12 But to the end to have copie of proper words, be- 

certaine proper sides all Other helpes spoken of, it were not unprofitable to 

vjordsy and have daily some few words to be repeated first in the mor- 

Ta'd^thm ^^ ^^^&» ^s o^^ oi Adrianusjunius his Nomenclator; or out of 

the Latine Primitives, or the Greek Radices ; the use 

whereof I shall shew hereafter : and ever for those words 

which they have learned(any one who can soonest)to name 

where they have learned them. 

Thus by all meanes they should be furnished with pro- 
priety and copie of the best words ; which is a wonderfull 
helpe to all kinde of learning, especially to the knowledge 
of the tongues. 

13 To 
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1 3 To all these may be added for them who have leisure i ^. Reading eWr 
enough, the reading over and over of Erasmus* Colloqui- Erasmus* Collo- 
um, CastaliovLS Dialogues, or the like. qwum, 

14 Lastly, when you have laid a sound foundation, that ,^ Conmuall 
they may be sure to have warrantable and pure phrase, by practice^ 'when 
these meanes or the bestof them,andallothertheir schoole they have lear- 
exercises; then continual! practice of speaking shall un- ^dapurephraie 
doubtedly accomplish your desire, to cause them to speake 

truely, purely, properly, and readily; Practice in a good way 
being here, as in all the rest, that which doth all. 

Spoud, These things, or but the best of them, being con- 
stantly practised, cannot but effect marvellous much, and 
very surely; chiefly,if we could bringthemto speake Latine 
continually, from that time that they begin to parse in La- 
tine : but this I have had too much experience of, that with- 
out great severity they will not be brought unto : but they Difficulty to 
will speake English, and one will winke at another, if they came ickollen to 
be out of the Master's hearing. practise speaking 

Phil. It is indeed exceeding hard, to cause this to be ^^ine amongst 
practisedconstantlyamongstschollers.Thatisausuallcu- ' ^"^"' 
stome in Schooles to appoint Custodes^ orAstnt{a.s theyare 
tearmed in some places) to observe and catch them who inconveniences 
speake English in each fourme, or whom they see idle, to o/* Custodes. 
give them the Ferula, and to make them CustodeSy if they 
cannot answer a question which they aske. 

But I have observed so much inconvenienceinit,as I can- 
not tell what to say in this case: for oft-times, he who is the 
CustoSyVtWX hardly attend his owne worke,for barkening to 
heare others to speake English. 

Also there falleth out amongst them oft-times so much 
wrangling about the questions, or defending themselves, 
that they did not speak English, orwere not idle, thatall the 
whole fourme is troubled. So likewise when the Custodes 
are called for, before breaking up at dinner and at night, 
there will be so much contention amongst them, as is a dis- 
quieting and trouble to the Master. Moreover, this I have 
observed, that ever if there be any one simple in a fourme, 

or 
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or harder of learning then the rest, they will make him a 
right ^5t>/2tf,causingsuchtobethe CW/0^5continually,or 
for the most part, if they cannot answer : and to this end will 
be alwayes watchingthem; whereby many such are not on- 
ly notably abused, but very much discouraged for being 
schollers, when they see themselves so baited at by all : some 
others are made over malapert thereby. 
ta- Besides all these, Idoenotseeanygreatfitnesse,thatone 

Of one scholUr schollcr should smitc another with the Ferula; because 
""'a"^^f '^7 "^"chmalicingone another, with grudges and quarrelsdoe 
w/ e "'**''• arise thereupon, Sothatthediscommoditiesthatfollowthe 
Cuslodes seeme to me to be many moe then the benefits can 
be ; chiefly in losse of time, and hindering more in other 
learning, then can be gotten in that. 

Spoud, I myselfehavehadexperienceof most of these in- 
conveniences: but what way will ye take then, tocauseyour 
schollers to speake Latine continually ? 
The belt meaner Phil. This is the best way that yet I can find, and to avoid 
^ the former inconveniences; First, to appoint the two Se- 
x.Zentoriofeach j^j^j-g \^ g^ch fourmc (of whom we shall speake after) as to 

to the whole, looke to all Other matters m the fourme, so to this more 
specially, that none speake English nor barbarous Latine : 
and if they be found partiall or negligent, then to preferre o- 
thers into their places ; besides the other censures to be in- 
flicted upon them which I shall mention to you, when we 
shall come to speake of punishments ; and so to have their 
^^ , due rewards, being found carefull. Secondly, the Master's 
^eandear!^^ ' owne eycaudearc in the Schoole, to be continuall Custodes 
4^ so much as may be, both for Monitors and others. Third- 
3. Tarsing in ly, if they douseto parse in Latine (and therefore mustuccds 
Latine, exercise themselves in that against that time that their Ma- 

ster doth come to heare them) and secondly, if they be kept 
in their places, and strictly looked unto for performing all 
exercises ; I doe not see but they may be made to speake 
Latine in the schoole at schoole-times; neither that they shal 
^,fFeekely 9M0- have anygreatoccasionsof the contrary. Fourthly,forspea- 
niton abroad, king Latine in all other places, it must only be by Monitors 

appointed 
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appointed weekely, as we shall have occasion to speak more 
after, and some severely corrected who are found most care- 
lesse herein. .^ 

Spoud, But if any one alone, who hath some understan- jj^^ ^ny one 
ding of Latine, would learne to speake of familiar matters, may by himselfe 
to be able to talkewith others, what course doe you thinke o^o»e attaine to 

the speediest ? VdLr^maner{ 

PhiL Even the same which I would use to helpe a whole ^^ '"^O""^ "''• 

Schoole : which if I should take a course for a wager, a- 

mongst others, I would use specially, to cause them daily to 

spend some quarter, or halfe an houre, each in his order, i 

readingCbrflfer«Ayfirst out of Latine into English, after out 

of English into Latine, every one a little piece; where one 

failes, another to helpe ; and thebookeor Master, where all 

faile : and also the Master to cause them to vary each hard 

phrase (and chiefly all which are of most common use) so 

many wayes as they can, trying who can do best ; himselfe 

toadde moe where they faile. After Corderius gone over, to 

doe the like in other easie Authors, as Terence^ or Terentius 

ChristianuSy and the like. Sol would have the private lear- 
ner to practise daily the same, reading C<7r^ntt^ first outof 

Latineinto English, by helpeof the translation; aftertrying 

how he can reade it out of English into Latine, and ever 

wherehefailesjtouse the helpe of the Latine book lying by 

him. The continuall exercise in this, if they labour tobe per- 
fect in the examples of Nounesand Verbs, and somewhat in 

knowing the Rules of the Accedence, as was shewed, shall 

most speedily effectthisdesire. Forthusmayanyonesoone 

learne to utter all that booke : And in it is the substance of 

most things falling out in ordinary speech. After this, he 

may do the like in another easie booke by the same helpe 

of translations. And lastly, practising to translate other 

bookes of Dialogues (as^Jirasmus Colloquium^ or the like) 

and afterwards reading them forth of English into Latine 

againe, any one may come on very fast. 
Spoud. Thisstandsupontheformergrounds.Theseseve- 

rall points which you have gone thorow, for training up 

schollers 
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schollers to attaine to so good perfection in the Latine 

tongue, seem to me very sufficient, and to need no addition. 

Phil. These are but an entrance, meet for the Grammar 

schooles ; but to attaine to the perfection of the Latine 

tongue, for propriety, choise, elegancy, puritie, will require 

much and long reading, and exercise in the Universities. 

^ For further direction thereunto, I refer you to Gocletiius 

Godenius An |^jg observations of the Latine tongue : whom I take to be 

ri>m wloTr^T worthy the diligent reading pf all schollers who are of 

to come topuri' judgement, and who doe desire to come to the purity and 

ty and nf>enesie ripcnesse of the Latine. 

in the Latine 
tongue. • • 

CHAP. XX. 

How to attaine most speedily unto the knowledge 

of the Greeke Tongue, 

Spaud. 



N 



Ow that we have gone thorow all the principall 
points of learning, which belong to the knowledge 
of the Latine tongue, so much as can be requi- 
red in schooles, as farre forth as I can conceive 
or remember for the present ; let me (I intreat you) require 
your like helpe for the Greeke : for I desire now, to be dire- 
cted in every matter, which may concerne our calling and 
facultie. I doe perceive by our former speeches, that you 
likewise have travelled and found much experience and 
assurance herein. 
The gree\e may PhiL Although I am onely a learner in the Greeke, as 
be gotten ivitb Jn the Latine, and my hope is chiefly for the time to come : 
^A ' a'z!!^^-'"'^ yet this I have found by experience, that the Latine once 
tne, Qijtained, the Greeke may be gotten with farre lesse la- 
bour, and every thing as certainly. And this also in a little 
time, so much as it shall be requisite for the Grammar 
schooles. 

Spoud. 
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Spoud. Surely Sir, if but that one thing that I saw in the ^^'^^J^^^ 
note, maybe attained, concerning the tongues, the Greeke J^^„^^„ /// 
and Hebrew, I do not see what can be more required for the Greece, 
Grammar schooles : that is ; That schollers may be able as 
they proceed, to reade the Greeke of the New Testament, 
and the Hebrew of the old, first into Latine, or English 
exactly, out of the bare text, and after, out of a translation 
to reade them into the text, that is, into their owne words 
againe : and also to give the reason of every word, why it 
must be so, and to be able to proceed thus of themselves in 
the Universitie. 

The continuall practice thereof, must needs make them 
worthy Linguists, as was there said, and notable text men. 
I pray you therefore let me heare of you, how this may be 
effected, and I shall thin ke my selfe sufficiently satisfied for 
all my travell, though it were but in this one thing alone 
besides all the former. 

PhiL Nay rather, let us goethorowthewhole course still, To got tAorow 
sofarre as we can, how the exact knowledge of this famous '-Jf ^^^'' """' 
tongue may be gotten most speedily. Forwhenldoremem- ^' « <^''" '• 
ber the worthy testimony, which our learnedest Schoole- 
master doth give, concerning this Greeke tongue, I cannot M, Atkam't te. 
thinke any paines over-much, for the finding out the ready «'fwo«y concer- 
way to the perfect knowledge of it. He in one place having "^"^J^ ' '^''^' 
mentioned sundry of the renowned Greeke Authors, asPla- scbooiemaster 
tOy Aristotle^ Xenophon^ Demostheties^ IsocrateSy and others, p, 17. 2, 
whom he names there (the matchlesse masters in all manner 
of learning) adds these words in praise of the Greek tongue, 
and the learning in it : 

Now let Italian, saith he, and Latine it selfe, Spanish, 
French, Dutch, and English bringforth their learning, and 
recite their Authors, Cicero onely excepted, and one or two 
more in Latine ; they be all patched clouts and ragges in 
comparison of faire woven broad cloathes. Andtruely,saith 
he, if there be any good in them, it is either learned, bor- 
rowed, or stolne from some one of those worthy wits of 
Athens. Thus farre M. Askam, 

Spoud. 
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Spend. This is a high commendation indeed, to be gi- 
ven by a man of such reading and estimation for learning, 
asM. ^5>(am was ; and which must needs incite all students 
to the reading of the principall Greeke Authors^ to desire 
to heare these peerelesse Masters to speake in their owne 
tongue. 

Wherefore, I pray you let us heare from you, how you 

thinke that the way may be made so ready unto it. 

The -may to the Phil, The way may be most short and easie to him, who 

Greeks the tame is acquainted with the maner of getting the Latine tongue, 

with the Latine, soas hath been mentioned ; because it is the very same with 

it in effect. 
getting Jirst the I. IfyourschoIIcrs whoaretoenterintoit,besuchashave 
cbiefe rules, time CHOugh before them ; let them get the Grammar very 
^^ perfectly, especially all the chiefe rules, by continuall saying 

and poasing, asinthe Latine. Mostexceptionsor Anoma- 
lies may be learned after, or turned unto presently, as they 
learne their Authors, Because Rectum'is/?! dex sui\ &'obltqui. 
And knowing the rule perfectly, they will soone know the 
reason of the change. 
To be yery per. Morc Specially, make them very perfect in declining 
feet in Nounes Nounsand Verbs, andgivingall theTerminatioHsof them ! 
andVtrbs, J nieanetheseverall Terminations of each Declension, and 
ts' every case in them ; and so likewise the Terminationsof e- 

Terminating very Conjugation, and each Tense therein. 
I^ounes. jj^ ^j^g Conjugations, to give the first person of every 

onjugartngan ^j^^j ^^^ Tensc, in cach voice tocfether (whereby they are 

terminating ' , , ~ ^ ' •' 

Verbs, the sooncst learned, one directing another) and also to be 

able to runne the Terminations as in the Latine. 
To gi've thefrst For example, in the firstDcclcnsion. The terminations of 
person in e\ery ^Y\e Declcnsion are a< and >j<. Terminationsof the casesare 

c^loodand Tense o. _. 

, a^, ov, a aVy a, &C. 

tn each •voice r^ i i* ■ .1 1 

topether ^^ declmmg the example. 

Aivfia^t diveicv, onvfifjL, aiveiaVj u diveia. 

So in the rest : The Terminations gotten first perfectly, 
the words are declined presently, as I said. 

In the Verbs also, besides the Terminations, to use togive 

the 
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the first persons together in every voice. Onely let them be 
perfect in the Active voice, giving all the first persons in 
order ; then the passive and middle voice, by comparing 
them to the Active : As Indtcatiuus prcesens^ rwrw verbero, 
nJiTTo/Aai rv%T0fju3u. Itnpp.rfectum^ trvrnw verberabam, ^Tvjrra/xijv, 
irvmofAfiy. Fiiturum priuSy r6^ta vtrberabo^ rwpBTjo-ofMti rwl/ofjuu. 
So the Terminations of them, if you will : As «, ojLta«,o/*ai, 

W, OfMiy, O/AVIV, &c. 

To this end, make them very perfect in the tables of the 
cognata tempora. And also cause them to run the Termina- 
tions in each voice thus ; », ci(,€iyCToy,€Tov,o/u<y eTc,€Tc,of o-i w, €(, €,eTey 
€T>2V, ojixey, ere, w. 

You shall find they will be learned not onely very soone 
and surely this way, but also most profitably for use. 

After these to be perfect in Pronounes, Adverbs, Con- y^ f^ ^^„ ^^^. 
junctions, and Prepositions; giving (if you will) Latine to feet in Pronouns^ 
Greeke, and Greeke to Latine, as I shewed before in the ^Adverbs^ Con- 
Latine. Because then all the labour is with the Nounes and >'»f^'<'«> P^^- 
Verbes onely. ^^^ ,^^^,;^^, ^r 

If your schollers who begin Greeke, be of good yeeres understanding 
and judgement ; it may suffice to have them perfect in the and judgement^ 
examples of the Nounes and Verbes, and some fewe princi- f^^y (a{eyet a 
pall rules, in such sort as I have shewed : and to be well ac- ^^°^^^^ count, 
quainted with the order of the Grammar, by shewing how 
and where everypartofit stands; that so they may learne the 
Rules or the meaning of them, by turning to them ; as they 
shall have occasion in every lecture. 

Spoud, But what Grammar would you have them to 
use? 

Phil, Master Camdens Grammar, notwithstanding the ^a 

faults in the print (as indeede there are very many ; which 
thing would bee carefully amended in all our Schoole-Au- 
thors) and what other exceptions can be taken : because, 
as it is one of the shortest as yet, so it is most answerable to 
our Latine Grammar,for the orderof it. Whereby schollers 
wel acquainted with our common Grammar, wil be much 

helped 
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helped both for speedy understanding and learning it. Al- 
so the words of Art set downe in it inGreeke, as well as La- 
tine, will bee a great helpe for reading Commentaries in 
Greeke : as upon Hesiodey and Homer, 
To make it Jq the end to make that Grammar most plaine, and to 

phtne : supply and helpe whatsoever is defective ; I take it, that the 

Graeca pro Strosburge Greeke Grammar, set forth lately by Golius 
Schoia Argcn- (which seemes to me to have beene made in an imitation of 
tincnsi per Camden) maybe as agood Commentarie, though the order 
Thcophiium y^^ ^ot ever directly kept. The first part of it serving for a 
Golium. brief summe of the Etymologie, the second for an exposi- 

tion at large. 

Spend. But with what Author would you begin, to enter 
them into Construction. 
to- PhiL I hold the Greeke Testamenttobeemost fit ; and 

Tq begin Con- that for these reasons : 

strucnon -witb j ficcause, that through the familiarnesse of the mat- 

'ttament ' ' ^®^» ^*" thatchildren are so well acquainted with it, bydaily 
"B^aionu hearing or reading of it) the Greeke thereof which is easie 

I. For thefami- of itsclfe, will be made yet farrc more easie to the learner ; 
liarnesie of it. for that the matter will bring the words, as I have oft said. 
A T' "T t^' ^' ^^c^^se all SchoUers who can have meanes to come 
Hebrl^ofthe ^^ ^"X knowledge of the Greeke, should indeavour above 
Old Testament, allother Authors, tobe wellacquainted with this. First, for 
are the Boo{e of that this booke together with the Hebrew of the Old Te- 
bookes. stament, were written by the Lord himselfe ; not onely the 

Being o^^y matter, but also even the very words of them. 

ivritten by the _, ,, /. , tt t-r • « • i « i 

l^rd. Secondly, for that eternall life is onely m these bookes. 

Having life in being truly understood and beleeved. So that wee may 
them, rightly tearme these the Bible, or Book of books; because 

all other bookes are but as servants unto these, and all o- 
ther are nothing without these, for any true good, but one- 
ly to condemnation by leaving men more without excuse. 
tAil tvho mayy Yea, every one who can have opportunitie, should labour 
are to labour to to sec with his owue eyes, for the fulnesse of his assurance, 

^^'7e es and ^'^^^^^ ^^^" *° ^^^t on Others. And much more because 
o^ne eyes^ n ^^^^^ ^^^ g^ many and such malicious slanders against all 

our 
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our translations; as that those shameless calumniations 
have beene a principal! meanes to turne many thousand 
soules, after Satan and Antichrist, by causing them to re- 
ject the sacredScriptures utterly, totheirendlesse perdition, 
and have beene enough to shake the faith of God*s Elect. 
Under thisverypretenceoffalse translations, and obscuritie 
of the Scriptures* hath Antichrist principally holden up his 
kingdome; keepingall in palpable ignorance to bedrawne 
to dumb Idols, to murther Princes, to lying and all abo- 
minations which himselfe listeth. 

And therefore in these respects it were to bee wished, 
that all schollers who have any leasure, and may come to 
these studies of Greeke and Hebrew (especially they who -^ 

purpose in time to become teachers of others) would do To stride to haw 
their indeavours to be as perfect in these two bookes, and '*"<; ^^*" ^ 
to have them as familiarly as ever the ancient Jewes ^^^^'^w' w 
the Hebrew. This cunning in the Text should make them ,^^ Hebrew 
to speake as the words of God indeed, with facility, autho- 
rity, and power. 

Those also, who have but a little time to bestow in the 
Greeke, would bestow it here, for the former reasons ; and jfany purpose 
because they may have good occasion and helpe to increase to have hue a 
in this continually, by the daily use which they have of the smattering in 
Scriptures; whereas they, having but asmattringin some o- '^' Oreet^e^ to 
therGreeke Authors, and contenting themselves therewith, ^'')'"^ ^"^'* 
do come in a short time utterly to forget all ; and so all that 
labour which was taken therein, is altogether lost. 

If any do preferre some other Greeke Author, for the -^ 

sweetnesseand purity ofthe Greeke, and so will spend their ^^' Testament 
little time in that; Luke is inferior to none therein, by the J^^/^'f^f^V 
judgement of the learned. If they looke to the excellencie ,^^^ 
ofallwisdome, what lightistheretothelight of theSunne? 
Also, for them who have a desire to travell further, amongst This is a nota- 
all the famous Greeke writers, for the surpassing humane ^^' entrance to 
wisedome to bee found therein ; this booke once perfectly ^^ 'k Auth^t 
knowne, will make the passage thorow all of them both 
very direct and plaine, and also full of all delight and con- 
tentment. 
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without any reading through these and other helpes fol- 
lowing. 

5. When they learne to construe, let them doe it by the 
helpe of the translation ; observing wherein the translation 
seemes to differ from the words of the Greeke, and mar- 
king the reason thereof ; and after to trie of themselves how 
they can construe, looking onely upon the translation, 
beating the Greeke out of it, as formerly they did the La- 
tine. Those who are of any aptnesse, will do it presently. 

And thus by practice, every day going a piece, and oft 
reading over and over, they will grow very much, to your 
great joy. 

Spaud, But give me leave to aske of you two or three 

doubts. 

.«,.,, I. Why you would have them to write downe their 

the hard Hvords hard words m a book : will not makmgsome markes at the 

written doitne. words serve as in their Latine Authours, according to the 

generall observation ? 

PhiL This was observed before, as I remember, to marke 
their hard words either in their bookes, or setting them 
downe in a paper. But here I thinke it to be better, thus to 
write downe the principall; First, becauseSchollers now will 
be carefull to keepe their Greeke Testaments faire from 
blotting or scrauling,althoughabooke were well bestowed 
to make them perfect in it, though it were never so marked. 
Secondly, because when they are fit to reade Greeke, they 
have commonly good discretion to keepe their notes, and 
to make use of them ; going oft over them. 

Spoud, But might there not be some other meanes for 
the getting of the hard words aforesaid ? for this must 
needes be some labour, and aske care and diligence thus to 
write them downe. 

Phil. Yes verily, if it be looked to in time ; all these may 
be so prepared aforehand, that most of this labour now may 
be spared, and onely speciall difficulties to be observed. 

The mannerof it is thus. That whereas there is nothingin 
getting any tongue, but to get words, and Grammar for 

framing 
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framing and setting those words together, and afterwards The speediest 
practice ; I hold itto be farre the speediest course, to have ^^y^ ^ ^' '^' 
theSchollersto have learned the Greeke Radices or Primi-^;;"*' ^^*'" 
tive words, before that they go to construction ; or at least 
to be well acquainted with them. 

This course some famous Grecians have taken : we may fiow it may be 
do it most easily, and without any losse of time, or very lit- ^^'" *''"/^» 
tie, if any ;as I have made triall : First, having gathered the ^j"" ^'"' '-^ 
Greek Radices out of Scapula^ after the manner of that ab- 
bridgement, called z)iM:^^/rrm^^en2£?, I have heretofore cau- 
sed such as I have thought fit, to write it out, and to bring 
me a side (or so much as I thought good) every morning 
at my entrance into the Schoole, or presently after ; and so 
have used to examine those words amongst them all, once 
or twice over, and where they have learned the principall 
Latine words. (Of late I have seene the Greeke Nomencla- 
/^r used, not without fruit ; though it be unperfectly gathe- 
red.) 

The manner of getting the words may bee most easie, MannerofUar^ 

thus: ningthem. 

Having these in this manner with the English adjoyned : 
if you would make triall herein ; when you have examined 
a side, reade them over as much more against the next day; 
reading first the English word, then the Latine, and Greeke 
last : shewing them some helpe how to remember, by com- 
paring the Greeke with the Latine, or English ; and so the 
English will bring the Latine to remembrance, and both 
of them the Greeke. 

And in examining them, to aske them the English word; ^Manner ofexa- 
and to cause them to give both Latine and Greeke toge- ^^^*H ^hemfor 
ther, both backeward and forward againe. *^^ ^" ^' 

As,posingthus:Howsayyou,Ilove?Heanswereth,i47w^, 
iv^ancoM'y itrfcvK&u^ amo I love : so they will be perfect each 
way. Thus within the space of a twelvemoneth they may 
go thorow the whole ; spending not much above a quar- 
ter of an houre in aday, or halfean houre at most of Schoole 
time. Those who are diligent may get them in good sort, 

onely 
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onely (as I have oft admonished) making some little pricks 
ormarkes at the hardest to runneoft overthem : and when 
they have once gone over them, you may cause them to 
bring you a leafe at a time, or more; as those who are apt 
will doe readily. 

By this means besides that they shall learne very many 
'Benefit hereof. Latinewords, chieflymostof the Primitives to further them 
greatly in the Latine, and to countervail all the time and 
labour bestowed in them : they may also, when they come 
to construction, either have every Radix in their head, or 
turne to it with a wet finger, and make it perfect in an in- 
stant ; and thereby have such a light to all other words com- 
ming of these, as presently by them, to conceive of and re- 
member any word. 

And thus by them and their readinesse in the Grammar, 

to goe on in reading by the helpes mentioned, faster then 

you would imagine. 

Having Scapu- For having these Radices perfect, they will conceive 

la in the Schoole presently by a little observing, of what roote every 

to runne /o, they ^qj-^j commeth, and ehesse neere at the sienifications of 

shall preicntly u 
ba've any thing. tnCm. 

Spoud, But how shall I teach my fourmes which 

have not learned the Greeke Grammar, to reade these i?fl- 

dices? 

r-r Phil. Nothing more easily: for I finde by experience that 

Hoxf children they Will leame that presently, by knowing but the value 

'""-^ '°r.i^'^"^ and power of the Greeke letters : I meane what every letter 

to reade the . V^ - j i • i t • i n- it 

Greeke before signineth, orsoundeth m theLatme: andsocalhngthemby 
they learne the their names, 2is A.b,g,d.ov giving them their sounds. Al- 
QreekGrammar. though if you will, the uamcs of the Greeke characters are 
soone learned: but that former course, withcontinuall rea- 
ding over to them before-hand, so much as you would have 
In learning the them to learne at once, will sufficiently effect it, until they 
Radices to oh- leame the Grammar. 

ier've right pro- \^ learning these Radices^ call upon them oft to marke 
nunaationfor carefully theaccents of each word, with the spirits: for that 

accents and ipi ^ .,,/., , .• i • V i i 

;.;>, will further them exceedingly to accent right, when they 

come 
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come to write in Greeke, by knowing but the accent of the 
Primitive word, and a fewother rules. Right pronouncing 
of them y will make both their accents and spirits remem- 
bred. 

By some experience of the fruit of this booke, for the r^" *oo*« '«' 
speedy getting of the Greeke, I have endevoured to make ^0**^^^ ^^ fir f^ 

.* /"^i-i* ¥ common frooa. 

It more perfect, by placmg so neere as I can, * 

First the mostpropersignifications in the first place; and 
only one word in each signification, lest the volume should 
prove over-great : though (if the volume would beare it) 
variety under everyone, being rightly placed, were the bet- 
ter, to useas need required; and thereby also helpe to furnish 
with copy of Synonimaes. 

Secondly, by setting downe also the English in one 
proper word, or just as the Latine; onely to expresse it, 
and without variety : except in some special things which 
have divers names in our owne tongue, not commonly 
knowne. 

Thirdly, setting downe also the Articles in the Nounes, 
at least in all which are hard to distinguish. The Future and 
Preterperfect tensesof the Verbes maybe knowne by their 
figurative letters: Anomalyesare set down in the Grammar 
for most part. 

I also intend (God willing) to set in the Margent of 
it all the Hebrew Radices, against every Radix in Greeke; 
at least so many as can be found: which I presume upon 
good ground will be found a speedy introduction to the 
Hebrew. 

Thus young schollers,and all others who aredesirous to 
get thetongues,may makeamosteasieentranceinto them, 
and goe forward with much pleasure in all together: for ha- 
vingthese, they shall lacke nothing in effect, but some pre- 
cepts of Grammar, with practice in reading. 

Spoud. But I would thinke, these ^a</ur^5should be very 
hard to remember. 

Phil. Not so: for there is such an agreement and har- 
mony betweene all the foure tongues, or some of them in 

many 
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many words, as will make the learners to take a delight in 
them, and much quicken and confirme the memory of the 
weakest ; if it be but by the very sounding of one word like 
another. 

Those words which they cannot remember thus, direct 
them to remember them by some other name or thing* 
which we know well ; being of a like sound : which so soone 
as they but conceive, the Greeke or Hebrew words may 
come to their minde, or the significations of them. 

Here must be remembered that Maxinie in the Arte of 
Memory, that the more we doe animate or give life unto 
the object, or thing whereby we would remember the 
more presently will the word which we would remember 
come to our minde. But yet withall, wemustalwayes looke 
tothatdivine Caveat, that we never helpe the mindebyany 
filthy object, or whatsoever may any way corrupt it, or of- 
fend the Lord : because we must never doe the least evill, 
that we mayobtaine the greatest good. If we get any thing 
so, the more the worse; for it cannot prosper, but to bringa 
curse with it. 

But for this point of the agreement of the tongues, it 
maybe I shall have more occasion yet after, and how to re- 
member the words. 

And thus much shortly for remembering the Radices. 

Yet besides these, there might yet be a shorter way for 
committing all the Radices to memory, or exceedingly hel- 
ping thereunto ; 

If all the principall of them were contrived into conti- 
nued speeches, and divided into certaine Classes or chiefe 
heads ; and they translated verhatim\v)X.o Latine or English, 
or both : and the translation to be made in a booke sepa- 
rate, or in several pages ; as in the one page the Greeke, 
in the other over against it in the Latine or English, line 
for line, and so many words in a line, like as is the transla- 
tion of Theogiiis^ and the other small Poets adjoyned, with 
»Sy/^w^^«^annotations; that so looking only on the Greek, 
they might learne first to construe into Latine, and after 

looking 
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looking onely on the translation, they might beate out the 
Greeke(as I shewed before in the use of the translations) and 
onely use the helpeof the Greeke text where they could not 
finde it out otherwise. 

By this meanes, when they were able to reade these 
both wayes, both the Greeke into the translation, and 
the translation into the Greeke readily (as they might 
soone doe, by oft reading over, and by understanding 
the matter of them well) it must needs make all other 
Greeke very easie, being but the same words in ef- 
feet. 

This worke also is done in part : it perfected and adjoy- 
n^ddiSdi praxis \n the end of the Radices ^ being soframed(as 
was shewed) the one might soone be learned by the helpe 
of the other. 

And finally for this matter of thus getting all the Ra- 
dices y or principal 1 words in the tongues, if all the hard Strange Lathe 
Latine words, and specially whereof they may have use in ^^^rds, 
good Authours, and which they have not learned in their 
former Authours (as namely in Virgil^ or the rest under 
him, or which were not to be found in this Nomenclator) 
were set do wne after a 11 these Radices^ in a few leaves in the 
end, the schollers should bewithall furnished for ordinary 
Latine words. 

As for such words as are peculiar to some speciall 
Arts, as to Physicke or the like, they are to be studied 
and learned onely of them who apply themselves to those 
Arts. 

Spoud, Well Sir, to returne unto the point againe for ma- 
king your schollers so perfect in the Testament, by helpe 
of reading it out of the Translation ; I would thinke that 
it must needs be hard to learne to construe or reade it out of Learning the 
our translation, or doe it with judgement on sure grounds; &'^''*'o«J ?/" 
because ours so oft doe expresse the sense and force of the ""'^ '^""^ " ^'"* 
words, for the better understanding of the matter, ac- 
cording to the phrase in our owne tongue ; and not the 
words particularly. 

PhiL 
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Phil, Indeed it is oft-times the more hard and uncer- 
Tke readiest and tainc: and therefore the Scholler must take the more paines 
surest way ^ tf to remember it. 

perfect verball But to this purpose, for the exact getting of the 
T'^'^r^rV ^'■^^^^ Testament, if there were a perfect verball 
the^'^artrent"* ^^^^^^^^^^^^ according to the manner of the interline- 
tvhere it diffi. all (that SO out of that the scholler might daily practise 
retkfrom that to reade the Greeke) this must needs make him ex- 
wr«i*. ceeding ready, without danger of any missing, either 

of the phrase, or misplacing the words : or instead of 
such a perfect verball Translation, if you take the or- 
dinarie interlineall Translation ; and where it doth not 
sufficiently expresse the force of the Greeke words, 
there setting downe the different words in the Margent, 
as they are in the best Translations, you shall finde it ve- 
ry profitable. Or if you will, you may take Besaes Tran- 
slation, and set the verball in the Margent, where ^^jB^dif- 
ferethfrom it. The d\fhcu\tRadtces'wo\i\d also be set in the 
Margent. 

Spoud. It is very like that this would make them very 
perfect in the words of the Text : but yet this verball tran- 
slation would not serve for the manner of construction, or 
the parsing of it ; like as the Grammaticall translations did 
in the Latine. 
Hoxt to cast tke Phil. By this time, when they know the words, and 
Qreeke into the the meaning, they will be able to cast them into the Gram- 
Grammaticall maticall ordcrof themselves; and so all that labour is sup- 
• plyed forconstruingand parsing: for even as they cast and 

dispose the Latine into the naturall order; so they may the 
Greeke. 
t^ Spoud. Then that must needs follow which you affirme ; 

How any who ^^at by daily practice of reading the Greeke out of such a 
a've u a sma - ^^j-anslation, they may be exceeding: perfect in the Testa- 

tertng^maypro- ' ^ r \ «• « 

ceedof them. ment ; and that after that they are a little entred, they may 
iel'vei in the ^o^ on of themselvesin it: and so likewise all others by the 
Qreeke Testa, same reason, who have any smattering in the Greeke, as 
^'^^' all such Ministers who are desirous hereof, may grow to 

great 
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great readinesse and perfection in it by themselves, through 
such a Translation. 

Phil. Itismostcertaine: for there is the very same reason 
initthatisinthe Latine; and this I finde that achild of nine 
or ten yeere old, being well entred, shall be able only by the 
helpe of the translation, to reade of himselfe an easie Author, 
as CorderiuSf or TV^/Zzl^j sentences, as fast out of Latine into 
the English, or the English into the Latine, as the Latineis 
ordinarily read alone, after he hath read it over once or 
twice : to be able to reade you thus, in the space of anhoure, 
a side of a leafe or more, of that which he never saw before: 
And by oft reading it over, to have it almost without book, 
if he understand the matter of it. 

Spoud, But if they should use the very Interlineall of Thh cannot he 
Arias Montanus^ as it is : I meane the Greeke and La- " w*// </o«r, by 
tine together ; might they not as well learne by that, as ha- '^' interhneall^ 
vingthem so severally, the Greeke in one booke, the Latine ^^.^^^^'^f J ^^. 

in another? ... . tine together, ai 

Phil, No in nowise. This will appeare most evidently to by having them 
any who shall make triall, how much sooner and more sure- 'eparate. 
ly they will learne, and keepthat which they learne, by this ^^P*^*^^'- 
meanes of having the bookes separate. 

The reason also is evident; because when the bookes 
are so severed, the minde beates out the words, and makes 
them its owne : yea, andalsoimprints them ; and doth use 
the Translation but onelyas a Schoolemaster,or a Dictio- 
nary, where it is not able to finde out the words of it selfe ; The interlineall 
and also to try after, that it hath gone surely. But when " continually a 
both are joyned together, as in the Interlineall the eye is as P^^^P*'^ ^J^^ 
soone upon the one as the other: Imeane,assooneupon the '^Jcgjl^-Tf th^ 
Latine as upon the Greeke; and so likewise upon the Greeke minde in stead oj 
as upon the Latine, because they are so close joyned one a Master, unlejse 
unto the other. So that the book, instead of being a Master '^ ^' ««^ *''^ 
to helpe onely where it should, where the mind cannot stu- ^''^^^ wisdome. 
dy it out, it becommeth a continuall prompter, and maketh 
the minde a truant, that it will not take the paines, which it 
should. 

How 
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This evi/ cannot How this cvill Can be prevented amongst schollers, ha- 

be prevented ving both together, I doe not possibly see. For, whether they 

amongst schoU y^^ ^^ getitthemselves, ortobe examined ; yet still will their 

eye be upon the helpe, where it should not be. 

f^ Indeed this I grant, that the Interlineall translation may 

How men oj un~ be a worthy helpe for a man of judgement or understan- 

derstanding mav ding ; who Can SO moderate his eye, as to keepe it fixed 

sue the Interli- ^pon either Greek or Latine alone, when he would beat the 

"'* ' other out of it ; as upon the Greeke onely, when he would 

construe,orreadeitinto Latine; or on the Latine only, when 

he would readeit into Greeke, and so can use them as was 

said, without hindring the minde to study and beat out, 

or to remember : Though the wisest shall find it very hard 

to use it in this sort, but the eyewillbewhereit should not; 

unlesse he use this course, to lay a knife, or a ruler, or the 

like, on the line which he would not see, and so remove it 

as neede is. Thus he may use it both for the Greeke and 

Hebrew. 

Spoud. It stands with great reason. Well then, the way be- 
ingso ready andplaine,theyareutterlyunworthyso great a 
benefit, who will not take paines in so easie a course. 
How thescAol' But if I would have my schollers to proceed in other 
lers may proceed Greeke Authors, what courses should I then take : though I 
in other Authors, cannot doubt, but being onely thus entred in the Testa- 
ment, that they will be well accepted in the Universitie, and 
goe forward speedily ? 

Pht'I. If you traine them up thus first in the Testament, 
they will goe forwards in others with the smaller helpes. 
But if you would have them to begin in other Greeke Au- 
thors ; I take the very same helpe of translations, eitherver- 
ball or Grammaticall, to be the most speedy furtherances, 
so that there be a diligent care of propriety in translating, 
and of variety set in theMargents ; to use them in all things 
as in theGreekeTestament,andintheLatineAuthorsmen- 
tioned. 

Spoud. But how shall we do for such translations of those 
Greeke Authors ? 

PAil. 
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PhiL In stead of reading lectures to them, you may thus 
translate them their Lectures daily, either in Latine or Eng- 
lish ; and cause them then either toseekethem out of them- 
selves by their translations, Grammars and Lexicons : Or 
reading them firstuntothem, cause them to make them per- 
fect thereby. 

By this labour of translating,you shall findeyourselfe to 
profit very much in this knowledge of the Greeke, and be 
greatly eased in your paines. 

Spoud. But be it so, that I am not able to translate thus ; 
as he had need to be a good Grecian who should translate 
in such manner : what then should I do? 

Phil.' l^ you be able to reade the Author truely unto 
them, and profitably ; then may you also translate it thus : 
you may have helpe by such Translations as are extant, to 
give you much light. But it were much to be wished, that The benefit of 
to this purpose, some skilfuU Grecians would translate such translations 
some of the purest Authors in this manner. As namely, /- of'^me of the 
Socrates^ Xenophoriy Plato ^ or Demosthenes^ or some parts of ^"'^r' 'iy* 
them, which might seeme most fit for schollers ; only to be fi/y«/ Greet. 
for this purpose of getting the Greeke. To begin with the am, 
easiest of them first. All painfull students would be found to 
profit exceedingly, and to become rare Grecians in a little 
time. 

Thus they might goe on, untill they were able to reade 
any Greeke Author of themselves, with such helpes as are 
extant. 

In the meane time, you may use such Authors as are so ^, tht Fables 
translated, or which come the neerest unto them; of which translated in the 
sort are those Fables o{ ^sop translated in the Argentine Strasburge 
Grammar, and others which I shall shewyou in the manner Q'^^^^^''- 
of parsing. 

Spoud. For the parsing then, what way may I use? Parsing in 

Phil. I have shewed you this in part : as the noting and ff''"**- 
causing your Schollers to write every hard word, shew- 
ing what examples they are like, the speciall rule, and 
so the other helpes as they are in the Latine, by casting 

words 
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words into the Grammatical! order. 

More speciall helpes for them, who are not acquainted 
with Camden^s Grammar. 

gg. I They msLy use the Praxis PriEceptorufnGramma/tces of 

Helps for con- Antestgnafius ^ set downe in the end of CleonartTs Greeke 
struingand par- Grammar; wherein is both an Interlineall verball translati- 
'^S- on, such as I spake of; and alsoa parsing of every word fa- 

torum Graxn-^' miliarly and plainely, much according to themannerof par- 
maticcs Ante- Sing of Latine, which I shewed you ; which may be a good 
.ignani. direction for parsing. 

BarkctonStc- 2 ^^^>t^/*5 Commentary upon»S'/£[^A^nj'Catechisme, par- 
fhcnsQatea. gjj^g, every word according to QleonardvafoliOy is found to 
chclu., L " be a speedy helpe. 
1604. 3 M. Stockwood his Progyfnjiasmascholasttcufnwfher^'' 

tar in is also a Grammatical! practice of sundry Greeke Epi- 

M. Stoc{'wcodi grams gathered by /^. StephenSy having a double translati- 
Progymnasma ^^ |^ Latine (the onc ad verbum. the other in verse) and 

scholasticum , • r 1 t^ • • t ^' t_ «• 

ex Anthoiogia also a varying of each Epigram m Latme verse by divers 
Henrici Stc- Authors. And lastly, an explanation or parsing of every 
phani. hard word set in the M argent, or under each Epigram in 

manner of a Commentary. In it also the Greeke Text is set 
downebothinGreekeCharacters,andalsoin Latineletters 
interlineally, directly over the head of the Greeke words; 
of purpose for the easie entering and better directing of the 
ignorant. 

The Commentary in it for parsing, may be also a good 
direction, for parsing in the shortest manner by pen or rea- 
ding. 
gg- Besides these, for Poetry, we may take these Authors, 

The heitandft. which are easie and plaine by their helpes mentioned : 
teit Author I for i Thcognts his scntcnccs with the other Poets joyned 
Poetry^ and most ^j^j^ j^im I as namely, Phoctlides ^Nith the Latine transla- 
Theccnis ^*^" ^^^ notes, sct forth by Sylburgtus'y which is very no- 

Phociiidcs. table to enter young Schollers into Poetry, for making a 

Hesiode trith verse. 

Ccporinc and 2 Hcsiode his Opera and Dtes^ with Ceropine and Me^ 
Mciancthon. Uincthoii' s Commentaries set forth hy Johannes Frisius Tu 

gurinusy 
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gurinusy and the new translation of it^adverbuniy by Eras- 
mus Schemidty Greeke professour at Wittenberge, printed 
1601. 

3. Homer with Euslathius Greeke Commentairie may Homer w/M 
easily be read after these (especially after the Commenta- Eu»tathiu». 
rie on Hesiode ; which may be as an introduction to it) by 
the helpe of the verball Latine translation of Homer : and 
the words of Art, belonging to Grammar set downe in 
Greeke, in M. CVj/w^/^n'j Grammar. 

Moreover, these directions following will be most spee- 
die helpes for all the Poets : 

To have in readinesse some briefe rules of the chiefe Tohaveinreadi^ 
figures, anddialects: as those which are in Master Cam^^n'j T"'/'f^n h 
Grammar ; so to be able to referre all Anomalies in Greeke ^i^l^fand fif 
unto them. Those with the verba anomala^ and the parti- gures, a speedy 
cular dialects, according to each part of speech, set downe Aeif>for the 
in the end of Camden^ may resolve most doubts : for Ano- knowledge of tht 
malies and special difficulties which you cannot find other- ^^^^: . ... . 
wise, you may find many of them set Alphabetically together r^^^'/y^''„^^l 
intheendof Scapula his Lexicon, where theyare expressed //« and diffkul- 
fully, and particularly : which you shall prove to be a mar- ties in greeke, 
vellous readinesse to you. 

Spoud. Here are indeed very many and singular helpes: 
most of which, I may truly say as before, that I have not 
so much as heard of. But if 1 would have my Scholler to 
write in Greeke, what meanes should I use then ? 

Phil. If you meane for the tongue, to be able to write true Hoiv to write 
and pure Greeke, the sure meanes are even the same as for purefy in gree{, 
writing Latine. 

1. The continuall practice of construing, parsing, and 
reading forth of the translation in to the Authors, is making 
the Greeke continually. 

2. To come to the stile and composition, and so for Or- 
thography, to do as for the Latine. As I directed you to 
give them sentences in English, translated Grammatically 
out of Tullies sentences y toturneinto Tulltes Lsitmey where- 
by both your selfe and they may have a certaine guide for 

them 
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them to goe surely ; so here to give them sentences or pieces 
out of the Testament, or out oi Isacrates^ 2isad Demontcum^ 
or out of Xenophon to translate into Greeke, and so to see 
how neere they can come unto the Author. Orelse, to aske 
them onelythe Latine or English of the Greeke, and to trie 
how they can turne it into Greeke first Grammatically, after 
in composition : or sometimes one way, sometimes the 
other. And to this purpose also, the translations of some 
excellent parts of the purest Greeke Authors were most ne- 
cessary. 

By these meanes they might come in time, to be as ac- 
curate in writing Greeke for the stile and composition, as 
in the Latine. For all other exercises in Greeke, I referre 
you to that which hath beene said concerning the Latine, 
the reason and meanes being the like. 

Or if you meant for writing the Greek hand faire, most 
exquisite copies constantly followed, as in the Latine and 
English, and practice, shall bringthem unto it. Butforthis, 
I likewise referreyou to that which was said concerning the 
way of writing faire. 

Spotid, But what say you for versifying in Greek, for 
that you know to commend the chiefe Schooles greatly ? 

Phil, As I answered you before, so I take the meanes to 
be in all things the same, as for versifying in Latine ; except 
that this is more easie, because of the long and short vowels 
socertainely knowne. To be very perfect in the rules ofver- 
sifying;inscanningaverse.Tolearne7'A^(?^nr!r, that pleasant 
and easie Poet without booke, to have store of Poeticall 
phrase and authorities: which is the speediest and surest 
way : And so to enter by turning or imitating his verses, as 
in Latine. But herein as in all the rest, I do still desire the 
helpe of the learned, who can better shew by experience the 
shortest, surest, and most plaine wayes. 

Notwithstanding, let me heere admonish you of this 
(which for our curiositie wee had neede to bee often put in 
minde of) that, seeing we have so little practice of any ex- 
ercises to be written in Greeke, we do not bestow too 

much 
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much time in that, whereof we happely shall have no use ; 
and which therefore we shall also forget againe : but that 
we still imploy our precious time to the best advantage in 
the most profitable studies, which may after do most good 
to God's Church or our countrey. 

Spoud. Your counsell is good : yet repeate me againe a 
briefe of the principall of these helpes for my memorie 
sake. 

Phil, That was it ; 

1. To make your Schollers very perfect in the Gram- SummeofaJl. 
mar, chiefely Nounes and verbes ; that they may be able to 

prove and parallel every thing by a like example, or at 
least to turne to them readily. 

2. To have the Greeke Radices by the meanes menti- 
oned. 

3. Continuall use of most accurate verball or Gram- 
maticall translations ; and in the meane time to make them 
perfect in the Testament, by daily use of our ordinarie tran- 
slations, so as was shewed, by reading the Greeke out of 
them over and over. 

4. Helpe of the best Commentaries and Grammatical! 
practices in the booke mentioned. 

5. To be ready in the dialects and the common figures 
for the Poetry. 

6. Noting all the difficulties, and running oft over them 
as in the Latine ; and so all other helpes of understanding the 
matter first, and the rest mentioned generally. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

How to get most speedily the knowledge and understan- 
ding of the Hebrew. 



B 



Spoud. 

Ut what say you, for that most sacred tongue, the 
Hebrew? How, 1 pray you, do you think, that that 
'may be attained, which you mentioned, that stu- 
dents may comesosoone to the understanding* of it? 
The knowledge PkiL This may be obtained the sooner, because we have 
of the Hebrnv itallcomprised,sofarreasisnecessarieforustoknow,inthat 
may be the soo- one sacred volumc of the old Testament. Also because the 
nest gotten and principall rootes of it are so few, the matter so familiar, as 
^ ^' which everie one of us ought to be acquainted with. The 

Nounes have so little varying or turning in them. 

And finally, for that we have such singular helpes for 
the understanding of it (as the Interlineall verball transla- 
tion, and the translationsand labours of others, which beat 
outthepropriety,forceandsenseof every word andphrase) 
like as in the Greeke Testament, that nothing can be diffi- 
cult in it, to the good heart, who will use themeanes which 
the Lord hath vouchsafed, and will seeke this blessing, from 
his Majesty. 

Spoud, Surely, he is utterly unworthy of this heavenly 
treasure, who will not seeke and beg it from the Lord, and 
dig deepeforit: Imeane, whowillnotuseanyholymeanes, 
for the obtaining of it; and much more the course being so 
short, plaine anddirect, asyousay. But I intreatyou to trace 
me out the shortest way. 

Phil. The way, so farreasyet I have beene able to learne, 
is wholly set downe already in the manner of getting the 
Latine and the Greeke. But to make a briefe rehearsall, 

I. For 
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I. For them who would bemore accurate Hebriciansfor i. The Gram. 
the beating out of every tittle, they are to have the Gram- ^^^ 'o Begotten 
marvery accurately, andthat by the like meanes even as the ^^it^*<l*""^b 
Greeke and the Latine. tlf^^tTcome to 

Butforthosewhoonelydesiretheunderstandingofit,and perfection in the 
to be skilful in the text, the chief care must be, that they be Hebrew. 
made perfect in some few principall rules of Grammar of Somecbiefe 
most use. Also in declining and conjugating theexamples ^"^"-{^ !/*'" 
set downe in the booke, and in theseverall terminations of '^e^ndenta"'' 
Declensions, Numbers, Moodes,Tenses, Persons, to beable</w^. 
in them in some good manner to give Hebrew to Latine, 
and Latine to Hebrew, and to run the terminations in each; 
at least to give the Latine to the Hebrew perfectly. And 
so in the severall Pronounes, Adverbes, Conjunctions to do 
the like ; I meane, to give Latine to the Hebrew, to have 
them very readily, seeing they are but few, and sundry of 
them of continuall use. 

Spoud, But what Grammar would you use ? Grammars to be 

PhiL Martiiiiusoi the last Edition, with the Technologia med, 
adjoyned to it, I take to be most used of all the learned, as Martiniut with 
most methodicall and perfect; although Blebeltus is farre *f*Tcchaoio- 
moreeasie to theyoung beginner, as much more answering B^J^jgUm ^^_ 
to our Latine Grammar ; and made so plaine of purpose by counted most 
questions and answers, that any one of judgement may bet- ^/d/>f«an</ easit. 
ter understand it, and goe forward with delight: so as it may 
be a notable introduction or Commentary to Mariinius^ 
who had need of a good Reader, to learne to understand him 
perfectly. 

Both readtogether,mustneedsbemostprofitable; Marti" '^^ "^^^t 
mkyformethod&shortnesse^^/^^i/^ttjforresolvingandex- ^V^^ ^" w/^^*' 
pounding every obscuritie : yet every one who hath learned ^„^ ,„ Blebc- 
a Grammar, may best use the same, because that is most fa- lius by the Ta- 
miliar to him. ^^' '« '^^ '«^ «/ 

But for them who are to begin, or to teach others, they B^cbdiu*. 
may take the easiest first, that the learner may no way be 
discouraged; and after, others as they shall thinkemeete, or 
which shall be found most profitable, by the judgement of 

the 
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the greatest Hebricians. This I think to be the surest advice; 
and by comparing of Grammars together, ever to beate out 
the sense and meaning. 

Spoud, What is your next meanes ? 
The second prin- Phil. The gcttingof the Hebrewroots, together with the 
cipall mtansy the Grammar, every day acertaine number. Hereunto the No' 
tkeita^ice^^ ^^^enclator Anglolatinus-GrcBcus-HcBbraicuSy mentioned be- 
^^anner of com- fore, if it Were so finished, might be a notable introduction. 
Mitting the %a- For the manner of committing the Radices to memory, 
Meet to memory, J shewed it before : yet hereto speakeof it a little more fully, 
first to helpe our remembrance by some of the chiefe helpes 
of memory ; as by comparing in our meditation the severall 
words in the Hebrew, with what words they are like unto, 
either in the English, Latine, or Greeke, which words either 
doe come of them, or sound like unto them, or with some o- 
ther root in the Hebrew, wherewith they have affinity :That 
so soone as we see the Hebrew roote, the other word which 
we would remember it by, comming to our minde ; the un- 
derstanding or meaningof the Hebrew roote may also come 
to minde with it. 
Examples ofheL Asfor example, to begin in the first/?fl^ir^j,&to give some 
ping memory Ughtintwoor three ; 3DK& nnpuder^ ovpuberias^ maybe re- 
to the Hebrew. n)embetedbyri6yi,puderiaSySindbyep/iebe^orep/iebuSy\nL3t\ne 
comming of it, signifying the same : as Postquam excessttex 
ephebis Terent. Also 33K maybe remembred by the moneth 
^^z^in the Scripturesjwhich was amongst thejewesm^wjts 
pubertatiSy in quosegesterrce Canaan protrude bat spicas^ laK 
Perijty may be remembred by Abaddon in Xh^ApocalypSy c^X- 
led in Greeke-^/^/tow, the destroyer,or destruction; the an- 
gell of the bottomless pit. h^Hvolui/y acquieuit, or bene afie^ 
ctus est in aliquid^ ut pater infilios : It may fully be remem- 
bred by Abba Father, commingof 3K pater : and so the word 
ajSjSa in Greeke, as AbbaSy an Abbot, quia Abbas erat pater 
totiussocietatis. And yit^w^seemes tocomeof thesame. By 
any of these we may remember the roote. 

Thus we may remember very many of them by the helpe 
of Auenar's Dictionary (as I shewed) or by our own medita- 
tion : 
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tion; even from the words comming- of them indeed, or in 
shew, observed according to certaine rules which ^f/^nart- 
iis giveth in the beginning of his Lexicon. 

The reason hereof also is most evident ; for that this is the "^l 
mothertongueofalltongues, and wastheonly tongue, until TheHebrexothe 
the cofounding of the tongues at ^ad^/.* in which confusion, ^Q^fandent* 
some words were changed altogether, in others, thesignifi- and ivorthy, 
cations were altered, & many have bin depraved andcorrup- Others derived 
ted by continuance and succession of time. Therefore as this/''^'""^ 
tongfue is to be honored, so this diligence in comparing and 5^' ^^' ^ 

, p. ^1. ^ . J i_ i- J- ^ diligence in com- 

derivuig other tongues, must needs be of exceeding great paring the 
profit many wayes: and amongst other, for this very purpose tongues. 
of conceiving or committing to memory, and retaining the 
Hebrew more surely, by other words better knowne to us. 

Other words which cannot be remembred thus, yet may ^ow other 
be remembred by the learned, by some thing which they ^^^^7*i 
found likeunto, inoneof the three tongues ; So that we for- ^i,ia cannot be 
get not to animate that which we remember by : that is, to so derived. 
conceiveof itin our minde, as being lively and stirring ; like 
as we noted before in the Greeke. 

The rest of the roots besides these, will be but few : and Tbe hardest 
being noted with a line with a blacke lead pen (as was said) ''oo/« which 
or any marke, and oft run over, they may soon be gotten. ''^' f° ^"^^ "* 

Besides these, some marke would be given under every Xolatke out 
derivative, in each roote, which doth differ much in signifi- also the harder 
cation from the RadiXy and cannot be remembred well by derivations in 
the Radixy nor how it may be derived from it. '^' Hebrew. 

Spoud, Such a Nomenclator^s you speake of, must needs 
be a rare and speedy helpe to all the tongues, if it were well 
gatheredbysomeverylearnedandjudicious Hebrician. But 
in the meane time, what abbridgement would you use for 
getting these Radices of the Hebrew ? 

Phil. The Epitome of /Vj^nm^ I take to be most common: The best Epitome 
but Buxtorphitcs his abbridgement (going under the name/"" K^'^^g '^« 
oi Polanus) must needs be the best in all likelihood ; as ha- '^^^'^"' 
ving had the helpe of that and all other, and gathered by 
great judgement. 

I 
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Thit is Hotfidly I have seene a draught of another, much shorter then 
fnished. them both, collected by comparing- Pagnine^ Atienar^ and 

others; shewing also for most part how the Hebrew deriva- 
tives, which are more obscure are derived {xovaiSx^RcuiiceSy 
givingat least a probable reason for them: and also in sun- 
dry, shewing the agreement and manner of the derivation 
of the tongues, one from another, and the affinity of many 
of them ; to helpe the memory with the speedy and sure 
getting of all. 

Spoud, 1 1 were great pitie, but that that should be perfe- 
cted ;for the benefit of it must needs be very great. But might 
there not be such a device, of contriving all the Hebrew 
roots into continued speeches ; and so learning them by stu- 
dying them out of verball translations, as you shewed for 
the Greeke ? 
The ivay might PhiL Yes Undoubtedly, it might easily be accomplished 
be more compenm bysomcexquisitand painfull Hebrician,tomakethislabour 
dioui by the ygj. piuch morecompendious: Although I do not doubt, but 
/o VLj«." '^ any indifferent memory might, in the space of a twelve mo- 
By the Dictiona- neth or lesse, get all the Hebrew^afl^^c^j very perfectly, by 
fie alone they the former meanes of Btixtorphius or Pagniiie^s abbridge- 
might be gotten mentalone,* spending but every day one houre therein. And 
in a ihort time, ^j^gj^ ^j^gy ^^^^ oncc gotten, they were easily kept by oft 
repetition, running overthe hardest, being marked out; and 
by daily practice in reading some Chapters ; though much 
more easily, by having the heads reduced tosuchclasses, and 
the oft running over them. 

I have heard moreover of all the Radices^ with their Primi- 
tive significations alone, drawne into a very little space ; 
which being well performed, must needs be a notable fur- 
therance. 

Spoud, What is your third helpe ? 
The third hclpe^ PhiL The perfect verball Translations written out of 
perfect verball Arias Mouianus^ by conferring with Junius and our owne 
VntinlT'rl'^'^ ^*^^^» Specially our new translation, and setting the divers 
7tice"ofthem' readings inthemargents with a letter, to signifie whose the 
translations are, and also every hard Radix noted in the 

margent, 
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margent,as nowsundryjof them are ;"with references to them 
by letters or figures, as I shewed for the Greeke : these be- 
ing used as the English translations, forgetting the Latine, 
and as the Latine or English for the Greeke, will be found 
above all that we would imagine : 

And that after this manner, 

First, as I said for the others, by reading over the transla- 
tions, to understand the matter. 

Secondly, learning to construe the Hebrew into the La- The manner of 
tine exactly, and backe againe out of the translation into '"'"^ '*"« ''^" 
Hebrew; looking onely on the translation, to meditate and ^"*^^ 
beate out the Hebrew. This helpes understanding, appre- 
hension, memory, and all (as I said) to have the text most 
absolutely. 

Lastly, beginning with the easiest first (as in the other 
tongues)as either some part of the H istory (as namely few^- 
jw,thebooksof5Vzm«^/)orelsethe/^jfl/w^5; and therein spe- 
cially the hundred and nineteene Psalme,as most plaineof 
all other : or rather to begin with the Praxis upon the 
Psalmes, the first, the five and twentieth, and the threescore 
and eighth, set down in the end oi Martinius Gramar prin- 
ted by RaphalengiuSy Anno 1607, which will both acquaint 
the learner with the understanding of Martinius, and set 
him in a most direct and ready way, by the other helpes. 

For the certainty of this, besides that the reason is the Experience of 
very same with the Latine, and like as I said for the Greeke 'f^iffor assu- 
also, I have moreover knowne this experience in a childe '"'"'"' 
under fifteene yeeres of age ; who besides all kinde of stu- 
dies and exercises, both in Latine and Greeke, as those men- 
tioned before, and his daily progresse in them, had within 
the space of lesse than a yeere, gotten sundry of the prin- 
cipal! and most necessary rules of Grammar : Also a great 
part of the Radices in Buxtorphitis, though he spent not 
therein above two houres in a day. And besides all this, he 
had learned about fourteene or fifteene Psalmes : wherein 
he was so ready, as that he was able not onely to construe 
or reade the Hebrew into the Latine ; but also out of the 

bare 
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bare translation , to reade the H ebre w backe againe, to shew 
every Radtx^ and to give a reason in good sort for each 
wordywhy itwasso. Of this hath been try all by learned and 
sufficient witnesses. 

The which experience with the daily trials of reading the 
Latine so exactly and readily out of the English, and get- 
ting it (as it were without booke) by that practice, do fully 
assure me, that by this daily exercise the very originals of 
the Hebrew may be made aseasieandfamiliar as the Latine 
is ; yea, in time with continuall practice, to be able to say 
very much of it without booke : as I shewed before for the 
A student cannot Grccke. And what Student, especially of Divinity, can ever 
*/ ^'^'V* • bestowe some part of his time in a more pleasant, easieand 
^thM imprinting ^^PPY study? when there will be no more but reading over 
tbf originals in and ovcrwith meditation, and still to be reading the words 
his hearty if he and wisedomeof the Highest ; in whose presence he hopes 
hatfe leisure, to dwell, and to heare the same sweet voice in the Temple 
in heaven eternally. 

Spoud, By these means, it seemeth to me that any tongue 
may be gotten speedily. 
iW Phil. Yea verily, I doe soperswade myselfe. For seeing 

// seemeth that ^g^g J said) that there is no more in any tongue, but words 
"hgon^^h^^ ^^^ joy^j^g" of those words together ; therefore the words 
being first gotten, chiefly by being contrived into conti- 
nued speeches, and thoseso learned outof such verball tran- 
slations : secondly, some few rules of them being knowne : 
thirdly, continualluseof such translations ;wouldmakeany 
tongue to be understood and learned very soone, so farre as 
I can conceive. 
These tongue:^ Spoud. Howsoever this be, which seemeth indeed most 
Lattiey Greekey probable ; yet I take it, there can be no doubt of this, but 
7e'^'^ttenm7adi ^^^^ *" every countreyof the world, the Latine, Greeke, and 
NathTbythcie Hebrew may be attained by the same meanes : which three 
meanes of tt an. are enough (yea the two last alone sufficient) to know God 
slations in their and Jesus Christ to eternall life : and that so by the know- 
oivne tongues, ledge of the Orig^inals, men may have acertaine knowledge 
of the eternall Word of the Lord. 

Phil. 
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Phil. lean see no reason at all to the contrary, but that 
these our Latine Classicall Authors being translated Gram- 
matically into other tongues, by some who are learned a- 
mongst them, the Latine may as well be learned thereby 
by them out of their translations, in their own tongues, 
by such helps of rules as have been mentioned, or the like, as 
out of translations in our English tongue. Secondly, the La- 
tine tongue being once gotten, the getting of the Greeke 
and Hebrew are the very same unto them which they are 
to us. 

Or otherwise, the Greeke and Hebrew but translated so Qreeke or He- 
alone ; into the severall tongues of each Nation (I meane J''"" fnosteasify 
verbally) they might as easily, if not more easily, be learned ffJ^'^ansU^l 
in each countrey out of them, as outof the English or La- y^ g^ch tongue. 
tine ; and the sense or meaning also, if in every difficult 
place, or where the words seemed to be out of order, it were 
set in the Margents over against them. 

The same I say for our English ; into which the Hebrew, 
in most places translated verbatim^ doth keepe a perfect 
sense, andmightbelearned outof it. Also the most absolute 
fulnesse of understanding of the matter in our heads, doth 
bring words, most readily to expresse it ; which I have oft 
told you of. 

But remember this that I have said; that the verball tran- -^i 

slations, for these originals, shall make the learners most Of the use of 
cunning in the Text,& in the very order of the words of the p^^fi^f y^'^^^i 
Holy Ghost, without danger of any way depraving, corrup- l^^^!!'^ 
ting or inverting one jot or tittle : though for the Latine, originals. 
the Grammatical! translations be farre more profitable, as 
we have shewed. 

Spoud. Are these all the directions that you would give 
me herein ? 

Phil. These are all which yet I know. 

Spoud, By these then it seemeth that you are fully per- 
swaded that this holy tongue may be obtained. 

Phil. Yea undoubtedly, so much as shall be requisit for 
us, by observing withall those generall rules set downe for 

the 
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the getting of the Latine ; and chiefly that, of making 
markes under every hard word in each page, without mar- 
ring our bookes ; and to runne oft over those. 
Observation re- Buthcreinitisneccssarythat I putyouinmindeagaine,of 
^'T'^aT*' '"'^* ^^^^ which I admonished you of in the Greeke; that your 
learne in everv schollcrleamesomuch onely, as either the present timere- 
booke, quires : I meane, whereof he may have good use presently, 

or else when he shall proceed to higher studies in the Uni- 
versities, or to other imployments. And for otherspecula- 
tiveormore curious knowledge in Quiddities^ either to cut 
them off altogether, from hindringbetter and moreneedfull 
studies, ortoreservethemtotheirduetimeandplace ; orto 
leave themonely to them who shall give themselves wholly 
to these studies, to be readers in the Universities or for like 
purposes ; as, the learning of the musicke and Rhetor ica 
accents : the Prosodia metrical and the like. 
Spotid, What is then the summe of all ? 
Phil. For them who desire to be exact Hebricians, to be 
very perfect in the Grammar ; for them who desire but only 
the understanding, to have, 

1 Some necessary rules, and principally examples of 
Nounes and Verbes very readily. 

2 The Radices. 

3 Continuall use of verball translations, or others; as in 
the Greeke. 

4 Oft running over the hardest words. 

But these,as all other things, I write under correction,and 
with submission and desire of better judgement. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

Of knowledge of the grounds of Religion and 
training up the schollers therein, 

Spoud. 

NOw that we have thus gone thorow all the way of 
learning, for whatsoever can be required in the 
Grammar schooles ; and how to lay a sure founda- 
tion, both for the Greeke and the Hebrew, that 
they may be able to go on of themselves in all these by their 
own studies : it remaineth that we come yet to one further / 
point, and which is as it were the end of all these. That '^^J Scjkoliers to he 
howschollersmaybeseasoned and trained up in God's true trained up in 
Religion and in grace ; without which all other learning i$ Religion, 
meerelyvaine,ortoincreaseagreatercondemnation. This^ . , ., 
one alone doth make them truely blessed, and sanctifie all 
other their studies. 

Moreover, they being taught herein in their youth, shall 
not depart from it when they are old. I entreat you there- 
fore to shew me so shortly as you can, how schollers maybe 
taught all those things which were contained in the note: 
As, 

1 To be acquainted with all the grounds of religion and 
chiefe Histories of the Bible. 

2 So to take the Sermons, at least for all the substance 
both for doctrines,proofes, uses; andaftertomakearehear- 
sall of them. 

3 Everyone to begin to conceive and answer the severall 
points of the Sermons, even from the lowest fourmes. 

These are matters that I thinke are least thought of in Tkismottnegle- 
most schooles,thoughof all other they must needs be most f*^ '« Kkooles. 
necessary, and which our lawes and injunctions doe take 

prin- 
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principall care for ; and that the schoolemasters, to these 
ends, be of sincere religion. 

PAil. I feare indeed that it is as you say, that this isover- 
generally neglected. And herein shall the popish Schoole- 
masters rise up in judgement against us, who make this the 
very chiefe marke at which they aime, in all their teaching ; 
topo wre in superstition at thebeginning^ first to corrupt and 
deceive the tender minds. 

But to returne unto the matter, how they may be thus 
trained up in the feare of the Lord; I shall set you downe the 
best manner, soneereas I my selfe have yet learned, follow- 
ing the order of these particulars mentioned. 

I For being acquainted with the grounds of Religion 
and the principles of the Catechisme ; Every Saturday be- 
fore their breaking up the schoole (for a finishing their 
weeke's labours, and a preparative to the Sabbath) let them 
spend halfe anhoure ormoreinlearningandansweringthe 
Catechisme. 

To this end, cause every one to have his Catechisme, to 
get halfe a side of a leafe or more at a time ; each to be able 
to repeate the whole. The more they say at a time and the 
ofter they runne over the whole, the sooner they will come 
tounderstanding. Thismust beastheirparts in their Acce- 
dence. 

In examining, first your Usher or Seniors of each fourme 
may heare that everyone can say. Afterwards, you having 
all set before you, may poase whom you suspect most care- 
lesse. 

1 Whether they can answer the questions. 

2 In demanding every question againe, to stand a little 
on it, tomakeit soplaine andeasie,as the least child amongst 
them may understand every word which hath any hardnesse 
in it, and the force of it. 

Let the manner of the poasing be as I shewed for the Ac- 
cedence. Themore plainlythequestionisdrawneoutof the 
very words of the booke, andinto themoreshort questions 
it is divided, and also examined backward and forward, the 

sooner 
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sooner a great deale they will understand it, and better re- 
member it. 

Herein also to use all diligence to apply every piece unto 
them, to whet it upon them, to work holy affections in 
them ; that each may learne to feare the Lord and walke 
in all his commandements. For, being in their hearts and 
practice, it will bemorefirmely kept. This also must be re- 
membred for all that followeth. 

2 For the Sabbaths and other dayes when there is any Taking nous^or 
Sermon, cause every one to learne something at the Ser- writing termom. 
mons. 

1 The very lowest to bring some notes, at least three or 
foure. If they can, to learne them by their owne marking; if 
not, to get other of their fellowes, to teach them some short 
lessons after. As thus : Without God we can doe nothing. 
All good gifts are from God : or the like short sentences ; 
not to over-load them at the first. 

To thisend, that the Monitours see, iThat all bemostat- 
tentive to the Preacher. 

2 That all those who can write anything, or do but begin 2 oiil who can 
towritejoyninghand,doeeveryonewritesomesuchnotes, write to take 
or at least to get them written, some five or sixe or moe as "'"*'• 

they can, as I said, to be able to repeat them without book, 
as their other little fellowes. 

Bu therein there must be greatcarebythe Monitours, that la 
they troublenot theirfellowes, nor the congregation, in as- C^y^^f <^f^^y 
king notes, or stirringou t of their places to seeke of one ano- ?^'" V^ dmrdtr 
ther, or any other disorder ; but toaskethemaftertheyare ^^^^ "* 
come forth of the Church, and get them written then. 

3 For those who have been longer practised herein, to set 3 The higher t^ 
downe, i The Text, or a part of it. 2 To marke as neere as ''^ downe parti 
they can, and set downe every doctrine, and what proofes ^^^^ Sermon 
they can, the reasons and the uses of them. '*""^* ^'^ ^^^* 

4 In the highest fourmes, cause them to set downe all the 4 inalltbehigh- 
Sermons. As Text, division, exposition, or meaning, do- est fourmes to see 
ctrines,andhowthe severalldoctrinesweregathered,allthe ^°^ all the sub- 
proofes,reasons,uses,applications. Imeaneallthesubstance ''""" «*<»^'> 

and 
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and effect of the Sermons : for learning is not somuchseen, 

in setting downe the words, as the substance. 

gr And also for further directing them, and better helping 

^Manner of no- their understanding and memories, for the repetition there- 

fi^gjfir helping of; cause them to leave spaces betweene every part, and 

'"^Jl'fm r w^®^® need is, to divide them with lines. So also to distin- 

mem^y, g^jgh the se verall parts by letters or figures, and setting the 

Helps for memo- summc of every thing in the Margent over-against each 

ry in the tMar. matter in a word or two. As Text, Division, Summe. 

genty and for First Observation, orfifst Doctrine, Proofes, Reasons i. 

un erstan ing, ^^ ^^ Uscs 1.2. 3. So the second observation or Doctrine, 

Proofes, Reasons, &c. so throughout. Or what method so 

ever the Preacher doth use, to follow the parts after the 

same manner, so well as they can. 

gr Direct them to leave good Margents for these purposes: 

To lea>e good and SO soone as ever the Preacher quotes any Scripture, as 

eMargcnfs. ^^ namcth it, to set it in the Margent against the place, lest 

To set doivne •. %• ^ r «=»«=» 

auora.ions as ^^ slip out of memory. 

tbey are spoken. And presently after the Sermon is done, to runne overall 
To set downe the againe,correctingit,andsettingdownethesummeof every 
headsofallin the chiefe head, faire and distinctlyin the Margent overagainst 

BeZftTf^Iir ^^® P'^^^' ^*' ^*^ leisure will suffer. 

0/- /I. By this helpe they will be able to understand, and makea 
repetition of the Sermon, with a very little meditation; yea 
to doe it with admiration for children. 
To turne it after After all these, you may (if you thinke good) cause them 
into Latinefor the next moming, to translate it into a good Latine stile, in 
the next dayes stead of their excrcisc the next day (1 meane, so many of 
exercise. them as Write Latine)or some little piece of it according to 

their ability. 
tr Or rather, (because of the lacke of time, to examine 

Or to rtade it what every one hath written) to see how they are able out 
into Latine ex ^^^^^ English, to rcade that which they have written, into 
cmporc. Latine, ex tempore^ each of them reading his piece in order 

and helping others to give better phrase and more va- 
riety, for every difficult word; and so to runne thorow the 
whole. 

This 
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This I finde that they will begin to do,after that they have Experience ho<w 
been exercised in making Latine a twelvemonethor two, if '^'"'^ f^O' »'^' 
they have bin rightly entred, and well exercised in »S^«/^wAVs ^' "' 
PM^ri75^;especiallyinjthedivinesentencesintheendthereof, 
and in Cbnf^rxky with other books & exercises noted before, 
chiefly by the practice of reading out of the translations. 

Spoud. But when would you examine these? Examining the 

Phil. For the reading into Latine, I would have it done Sermons, 
the next day at nine of the clocke, for their exercise, or at 
their entrance after dinner ; that so they might have some 
meete time to meditate of it before : and for examining 
of it in English, to doe it at night before their breaking up, 
amongst them all shortly, or before dinner. 

Herein also some one of the higher fourmes might heap- One to make a 
pointed in order to make a repetition of the whole Sermon '^o'"' rehearsall 
without book,accordingas I shewed themanner of setting of the 'whole fru, 
it down; rehearsing the severall parts so distinctly & briefly, 
as the rest attending may the better conceive of the whole, 
and not exceed the space of a quarter of an houre. 

After the repetition of it, if leisure serve, the Master may 7^ aske questi- 
aske amongst thehighestsomefewquestions,ofwhatsoever ons of all things 
points might seemedifficultintheSermon:forby questions, difficult. 
as I have said, they will come to understand anything. 

Next to appose amongst the lowest, where he thinkes To cause the least 
good, what notes they took of the Sermons, and cause them and all sorts to 
to pronounce them ; and inappoasing to cause them to un- ^'^'^' '^"'' 
derstand, by applying all things to them in a word or two. " 
Thus to goe thorow as time shall permit. 

Spoud, This strict examining will be a good meanes to 
make them attentive. 

PhiL It will indeed ; so as you shall see them to increase benefit of this 
in knowledge and understanding above your expectation : strict examining. 
And besides it will keepe them from playing, talking, slee- 
ping, and all other disorders in the Church. To this end 
therefore poase diligently, all those whom you observe or 
suspect most negligent, as I have advised : then you shall 
have them to attend heedfully. 

Spoud 
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Spoud. But how will you cause them to be able so to 
repeat the Sermon ? Me thinkes that should be very diffi- 
cult. 
How they may Phil. Theschollcrs willdoit vcry readily,wherethe Prca- 
he able to repeate chers keep anygood order; when they have so noted every 
the vhole ser. thing as I directed before, and set downe the summe in the 
7loL^''^'"'' margent. Forthen, first meditating thetext tohave it per- 
fect : secondly, meditating the margents to get the summe 
of all into their heads, and the manner howit stands: thirdly, 
observing how many doctrines were gathered, and how, 
whatproofes, how manyreasons and uses of every doctrine ; 
they will soone both conceive it, and be able to deliver it 
with much facilitie after a little practice. 
Princif>aUhelpcs But herein the principall helpes are understanding, by 
'^"^ ''• getting the summes, and margents ; observing the order, 

and constant practice. Understanding will bring words : 
practice perfection. 
8^ If those who are weaker or more timorous, have their 

Helpe of notes notes lying open before them, to cast their eye upon them 
jor assurance, here or there wherc they stick, it shall much embolden them, 
and fit them after to make use of short notes of any thing ; 
I meane of the briefe summe of that which they shall de- 
liver. 

Spoud.These are surely very good exercises for the Satur- 
day for catechizing, andthe dayes after the Sermons for re- 
peating of the Sermons:butwouldyouhavenoexercisesof 
religion at all in the other dayes of the weeke ? 

P/it'l. Yes. Asthereis noday butitistheLord's,andthere- 
fore it & all our labours to be consecrated to him by a mor- 
ning and evening sacrifice, I meane prayer and thanksgi- 
ving morning and evening ; so there would no day be suf- 
fered to passe over, wherein there should not be some short 
exercise or lesson of religion : which is both the chiefe end 
of all other our studies, and also that, whereby all the rest 
are sanctified. And to this end, one quarter of an houre or 
more might be taken every evening before prayer, though 
they were kept so much the longer, that it might not hin- 
der 
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der any other of their daily studies: Although in this, no 
losse will ever be found, to any other study, butthe Lord will 
blesse so much the more ; That also to be in such a course as 
none could any way dislike, and whichof all other might be 
both most sure and profitable. 

Spoud. What such a course can you find which is so profi- 
table, and w^hich all must needs so approve of, which might 
be so short ? 

PhiL To goe thorow the History of the Bible, every day 
a historie, or some piece of ahistorie : I meane, some few 
questions of it in order, as the time will permit. 

To this purpose, there is a little booke called the History E-very night to 
of the Bible, gathered by M. Paget', wherein if you cause ^' thoro'w a 
them to provide against every night a side of a leafe, or as ^''" fkRu 
you shall think meetjofthe most easie and plaine questions; ^Manner ^ofcxa' 
andtoexamininethemafterthemannerofexaminingtheCa- mining the 
techisme ; you shall see them to profit much, both for the History, 
easinesse of the history, and the delight which children will 
take therein. 

Wherein also if first you shall shew them, or aske them 
what vertues are commended in that History ; what vices 
are condemned ; or what generals they could gather out of 
that particular; or what exam pies they have against such vi- 
ces, or for such vertues ; and thus examine them after the 
same maner,sogoingoverandoverasthe time permits, you 
shall see them come on according to your desire. 

Spoud. But me thinks that you w^ould not have them to 
take every question in that booke before them. 

PhiL No : I would have onely those Histories which are C\pt to trouble 
most familiarforchildren to understand, and most toedifi- '^^^ ^'^^ '>"7 
cation ;and so those questions onlyto bechosen. Thereare 9"""'^"' 
sundry concerning the Leviticall lawes, which are beyond 
their conceit, and so in divers other parts. For that should 
ever be kept in memory, that things well understood are 
ever most soon learned and most firmly kept ; and we should 
ever be afraid to discourage our children by the difficulty 
of any thing. 

Spoud 
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Spoud, It is true indeed. And moreover, howsoever it is 
most certaine that all holy Scripture is profitable, and all to 
beknowne:yet some parts are more easie, and as milke, meet 
for the weakest and youngest children to be taught, and 
which they may understand and conceive of easily; others 
are asstronger meate,andmore obscure,wherewith they are 
to be acquainted after. But as in all other learning, so it is 
here, every thingis to be learned in the right place. The more 
plaine and easie questions and places will still be expoun- 
ders and masters to the more hard and obscure. 
Objection^ con- But yet, howsocver I like very well of all this, you know 
cfrmn^ them /that there are some who would not have their children to 
^^Tv MrV chil-'^^ taught any religion, nor to meddle with it at all, 
Jren taught any PhiL There cannot be any such who either love or know 
religion. the Gospcl of Christ, or regard their owne salvation, or 

ithe saving of their children. 

\ The rest are to be pittied and prayed for, rather then to 
be answered. 

The Popish sort know the necessitie hereof: and there- 
fore they labour principally to corrupt the youth, and offer 
their paines freely to that end. They shall be the Judges of 
all such. 

Spoud, But it will take up over-much time from their o- 

ther learning. 

Jioiv to iieale Phil, I directed you how to cut off all such exceptions: I 

that thn may would take the time to that purpose over and beside their 

not im er any ordiuarie. It is but mine owne labour, for a quarter or halfe 

other learnitig, , • 1 * 1 • • 1 i* 1 1 

an houre m the day at the most, keepmg them a little lon- 
ger ; although if it should be partof the schoole time, there 
would never be found any losse therein. 

Spoud, But how will you teach your children civility and 
good manners? which is principally required in Schollers. 
Hort to teach the Phil, Religion will tcach thcmmauners: Astheygrowin 
scholUrs chilify. it, SO they will also in all civil! and good behaviour. The 
Word of the Lord is the rule and ground of all, to frame 
their manners by; that is therefore the first and principall 
meanes. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly, out of their Authors which they reade, you may 
still take occasion to teach them manners ; some of their 
Treatises being written of purpose to that end : as Qui mi- 
ht\ Senienttce puerilesy Cato, Tulltes Offices, &c. 

For the carriage of Youth, according to the civility used 
in our time, and for the whole course of framing their man- 
ners in the most commendable sort, there is a little booke 
translated out of French, called The Schoole of good man- j^j^^ SchoUof 
ners, or The new Schoole of Vertue, teaching Youth how good manners, or 
they ought to behave themselves in all companies, times, The new SchooU 
and places. It is a booke most easie and plaine, meet both of vertue Jor 
for Masters and SchoUers to be acquaintedwith, to frame all "'^'""'* 
according unto it ; unlesse in any particular the custome of 
the place require otherwise. 

Spoud, How would you have the children acquainted 
with this? 

PhiL The Mastersometimes in stead of the History, or if 
he will (at some other times) might reade itover unto them 
all, a leafe or two at a time, and after to examine it amongst 
them. It is so plaine, that they will easily understand it. 

Spoud, But if I could thus teach them Religion, and La- 
tineall under one; it were a most happy thing, and I should 
cut off all quarrell and exception. 

PhiL 1 will shew you how you may doe it. Cause your -^ 
Schollers to reade youaChapter of the NewTestament, or ^ w ro teach 
apieceof a Chapter, as time will permit, about twenty verses ^*^%'^"««^^- 
at a time, in stead of the History mentioned. One night to ^'^^ ? ^eadlnv 
reade it out of the Latine into English ; readingfirsta verse each m^ht a 
or a sentence in Latine to a Comma, or a full point, as they piece of a 
can : then English that, not as construing it, but as reading Chapter, 
itintogood English: sothroue:hout:thenext night toreade ^'"'»'^''*'/^" 

., • r ^i- F T- 1- UT- 4. 4. • 4- constantly and 

the same over agame forth of an English lestament, mto carefully and 
the same Latine backe againe. try'the'expcn- 

Thus every one of those who are able, to reade in or- ence of God's 
der, each night; all the rest to looke on their owne *^"""^ '" ''• 
Testaments, English, Latine, or Greeke, or to barken. 
Let them beginne at the Gospell oijohn^ as was advised 

for 
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for the Greeke, as being most easie ; or as Matthew ^ if you 
please ; and you shall soone finde that through the fami- 
liarnesse of the matter, they will so come on both wayes 
(both in reading the Latine into English, and English into 
Latine) as your selfe will marvell at, and their parents will 
rejoyce in ; and acknowledge themselves bound unto you 
for to see their little ones to be able to reade the Testament 
into Latine. 

Besides that, it will be also a notable preparative to leame 
the Greeke Testament, when they are so well acquainted 
with the English and Latine before. 

Spoud. But what Latine translation would you use ? 

Phil, Such as my Schollers have: Erasmus or Beea; but 
chiefly Besay as the more pure phrase, and more fully ex- 
pressing the sense and drift of the Holy Ghost. Therein 
your selfe, or your Schollers marking the peculiar Latine 
phrases, when they reade first forth of the Latine into the 
English, they will be able of themselves (when they reade 
them the second time forth of the English into Latine) to 
give the same phrases againe, and to imprint them for 
ever. 

Spoud. But what time should I have then for the History 
of the Bible, that little booke which you mentioned; where- 
of must needs be very singular use? would you have me to 
omit it ? 

PhiL No, in no case : one quarter of an houre spent in 
JV hen the History examining it before prayers in the forenoone, a side or a 
to be repeated. Jeafe at a time (as I said) may serve for that ; and another 
quarter or not much more, before prayers at the breaking 
up at evening for this ; and so neither to lose time, nor to 
omit any thing necessary for their happy growth herein. In 
this reading of the Chapters so, you shall finde that they 
will get as much Latine, and goe on as fast as in any other 
exercise whatsoever ; and also will do it with ease, when 
they have beene first well trained up in the Grammatical! 
translations, and that each knoweth his night, to looke to it 
aforehand. 

Spoud. 
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Spaud, But at this kinde of reading the Chapter, th e lesser 
sort which understand no Latine, will get no good. 

Phtl. Yes very much. If after that the Chapter is read, ^o«' alltheUau 
you use but to examine some two or three, as time will per- ^'^y P^'iPyy 
mit ; asking them what they remember of that which was ^chapu 
read, or how much they can repeat without booke of it: you 
shall see that in short time they will so marke, or so looke 
to it afore-hand, as they will (almost any of them) repeate 
you a verse or two apiece. If you use to appose ordinarily for 
example, some one whom you know can repeate a great 
deale, it will much provoke the rest, to marke and take 
paines; and especially if (as in other things) you use to 
appose ad versaries, whethercan repeate the more. And thus 
much for that, how they may get Religion and Latine toge- 
ther. 



CHAP. XXIII. 

How to understand and remember any 
Morall matter. 

Spoud. 

YEt one other point remaineth, which is of great 
use, and very fit to beasked here ; howchildren may 
be made to understand, and conceive of any ordi- 
nary matter meete for them? as the points of the 
Sermons, theHistorv of the Bible: for even most of these 
things may seemetobeabovechiIdren*scapacities;and I see 
understanding to be the life and substance of all. 

Phil, This point hath beene taught throughout in part : Aprindpallhelp 
but this I say unto you againe, and you shall finde it most 0/ unJtnrarJ- 
true ; that for any one who would conceive of any long '\€r ^^^wr; make 
sentence and remember it, let him divide it into as many ^J'" ^^^Z^""' 
short questions as he can, and answer them (though close- ^^;„^^ ^^^ 
ly) in hisminde ; it shall giveagreat light. So do with your member. 

schol- 
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schoUers in any thing which you would have them to un- 
derstand : divide the long question or sentence into many 
short ones; by the short, they will understand and conceive 
of the long. I shewed the manner in examining young 
sch oilers, at In Speech, and in Sentenlue Pueriles, 

For other helpes ; as for marking the summe and drift 
of every thing, and also for observing what goeth before, 
what followeth after, the propriety of words, thosecircum- 
stancesofexaminingandunderstanding,casting the words 
into the naturall order, and the like : I referre you to the 
Chapter of construing ex tempore ; where these things are 
handled at large. 

Spoud, Yet for my further direction, givemeoneensample 
in asentence, in thestory of the Bible, because we were spea- 
king of that last, and how to teach children to understand 
that. I take it there is the like reason in the Latine, and in all 
things. 

PhiL There is indeed the same reason. I will give you an 
instance in a sentence or two in the first Chapter in Genesis; 
and the rather, because this is used by many, to cause chil- 
dren to reade a Chapterof the Bible, and thentoaske some 
questions out of that. For example : 
Examples of ai- ^ ^^ ^^® beginning God created the heaven and the 

kitifr queitionSyto earth. 

helpe under- 2 And the earth was without forme and voide, and dark- 

tattdmg. nesse was upon the face of the deepe, and the Spirit of God 

moved upon the Waters. 

3 Then God said ; Let there be light, and there was 
light, &c. 

I would propound my questionsthus, sundry wayes, out 
of the words, and that they may answerdirectly in the very 
words : 

Q, What did God in the beginning? 

A. He created heaven and earth. 

Q, When did God create heaven and earth ? 

yi. In the beginning. 

Q, Were not heaven and earth alwayes ? 

A. No; 



^: 
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A. No ; God created them. 

Q. What a one was the earth ? 

A, The earth was without forme or fashion. 

Q, Had it any thing in it? 

A, No ; it was voide or waste. 

Q, Was there nothing upon it ? 

A, Yes ; darknesse was upon the deepe. 

Q. Was there nothing else moving ? 

A. Yes ; the Spirit of God moved on the Waters. 

Q, What said God then ? 

A» Let there be light. 

Q. Was there light as he commanded ? 

A. Yes; there was light. 

Q, Was there no light before ? 

A. No; God commanding created it: there was nothing 
Dut darknesse before : darknesse was upon the deepe. 

These questions and answers arise directly out of the 
words ; and are the same in effect with those in the little 
booke, called the History. 

Spoud. These verily giveagreatlight,andaremarvellous 
easie, and do cause that achild may conceive andcarry away 
most of them; whereas reading them over, he marked little 
in them. Butyetherearesomethingsdarke, andover-hard 
forchildren to understand: as, what is meant by created, by 
thedeep,and the moving of the Spirit upon the waters,&c. 

PhiL It is true; but yet by this meanes a childe shall Then short que^ 
have a great light and helpe for understanding, conceit and ^^'^"^ S^""' ^ 
memory in most. And for those thinsfs which remaine ob- ^^'^j '^ ' ''^ 

11 • « 1 % » • ^\ harder pointt, 

scure, the learner is to marke them out, and mquire them ^^^ ,^^ ^^^ „ 
of others, or of the notes and short Commentaries upon be understood. 
them, and so by the other helpes mentioned: and especi- 
ally considering the drift of the Holy Ghost, and compa- 
ring with more plaine places where like phrases are used. 
But here it shall be the safest , in poasing to aske those things 
which arise clearely and naturally out of the words, and may 
be fully understood ; to omit the rest untill God shall make 
them as evident.Theeasiest beingfirstlearned perfectly, the 

rest 
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rest will come in their time, and the fruit according to your 
desire. 

And let me tell you this for your owne benefit : In your 

Helpe in private private reading- Scriptures, or other bookes, where you 

reading, would fully Understand and lay up, use thus to resolve by 

questions and answers in your minde; and then tell me what 

you dofinde. The benefit which 1 doe conceive of it, makes 

me bold thus to advise you : but this by the way. 

Spoud. Thus you will bindemeunto you forever, indire- 
ctingmeineverything,soplainlyand so easily; andnotonly 
for my children, and how to do them ^l this good, but even 
for mine owne private. Though 1 cannot require you, yet 
the high God, who hath given you this heart, and who ne- 
ver forgets the least part of the labour or love which any of 
his servants shall shew to his name, he will certainly reward 
it. 

Thus have we gone thorow all the maine and principall 
mattersconcerning this our function, for all parts and exer- 
cises of learning, which I do remember ; so farreas doe be- 
long to our calling: so that now I should leaveofffrom hin- 
dering or troubling you any further. Yet neverthelesse, 
whereas I remember that you said, that God might direct, 
thisour conference, not only toourown private benefit, but 
also to the benefit of many thousand other; and verily I see 
thathemayturneit toaperpetuall blessing: give me leave 
to propound someother doubts, to the very samepurpose, to 
remove whatsoever may hinder or bring scruple to any, and 
so supply what yet may seeme wanting or hard to be effe- 
cted. 

Fhtl. Goe on, I pray you : I shall resolve you in all, ac- 
cording to my pooreabilitie, as I have in the rest. Now in- 
deede we have a fit time : and God knoweth whether ever 
we shall have the like opportunity againe. Therefore pro- 
pound whatsoever may tend hereunto. 
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CHAP. XXIIII. 

Some things necessary to be knowne^ for the better 
attaining of all the parts of Learning 

mentioned, 

1 How the Schoolemaster should be qualified, 

Spoud, 

MY first question shall be this : How you would Hoi» the School- 
have your Schoolemaster qualified, to be able to master should be 
doe all these in this manner : he had not neede to y^^^'/'^- 
be every ordinary man. 
Phil. I will answer you, how I thinke it necessary, that the 
Schoolemaster should be qualified. 

1 To be such a one as is sufficient to direct his Schol- i Sufficient to 
lersinthe things mentioned, or in better; according as the ^''''^' *" ^^hol- 
learningof his Schollers shall require : or at least such a 

one as is tractable, and not conceited, though his ability . . 

be the meaner ; and who will willingly use any helpe or ' 
direction, to fit him hereunto. Neither is there any thing 
here, but that any one meete to be admitted to that place, 
may by his labour and diligence (following but even this 
direction) attaine unto in short time, through the blessing 
of God. 

2 He must resolve to be painfull and constant in the best „ . ^ ;/ j 

r .J '11 '^/^j't-*-^ ratnfull and 

courses; of conscience, todoeaspeciallservicetouodm his constant of con. 
place : to be always upon his worke, during schoole times ; science to God. 
never absent from his place or office more then upon urgent 
necessltie. 

Tocast asideall other studiesfor the time of hisschoole, », , a n 
I meane m the greater Grammar schooles : his eye to be other studies for 
on every one and their behaviours, and that nothing bee scAool rimes. 

wanting 
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wanting to them: his minde upon theirtaskes and profiting; 
Nottopostt o'ur not posting over the trust to others, for hearing parts orLe- 
the trust to ctures, orexaminingexercises, so farre as his owne leisure 
"' "^*' will serve. For he shall sensibly discerne a neglect, even in 

the best, where they have any hope to escape the Master's 
owne view. One day omitted shall make them worse two 
dayes after. The Master's eye must feede the horse: there- 
fore where heis compelled tousethehelpof some schoUers, 
he is to see that they deale faithfully, and to take some short 
tryall of them after. 

3 Of a loVmg 3 He should be of a loving and gentle disposition with 
diipoiition to m- gravitie; or such a one as will frame himselfe unto it; and to 
courage all by incourage his schollers by due praise, rewards, and an ho- 
warJj'*" '" nestemulation; whoalso dislikes utterlyall severity, more 

then for necessity : yet so, as that he be quicke and cheere- 
' " full to put life into all, and who cannot indure to see slug- 
gishnesse or idlenesse in any, much lesse any ungracious- 
nesse;and therefore can use also not onelysharpenesse, but 
even severity with discretion where neede is. 

4 tA godly man 4 He Ought to be a godly man, of a good carriage in 
and of good all his Conversation, to gaine love and reverence thereby. 
<:^rrijgc. p^^^ therefore to avoide carefully all lightnesse, and over- 

oyen to game j^^^j^ familiarity with boyes, or whatsoever may diminish 

and tnainrame . . -' i • * i i i % \ r^ ^ 

his authority^ his estimation and authority. And also to the end that God 
and hotv, may grace him with authoritie, to aime in all his la- 

bour, not at his owne private gaine or credit ; but how he 
may most honour God in his place, doe the best service to 
his Church, and most profit thechildren committed to him. 
To expect the blessing of his labours onelyfrom the Lord, 
and to ascribe all the praise unto him alone. Thus to serve 
forthhistime,solongasheremainestherein,thathemaybe 
everacceptable unto the Lord, looking (as was said) for his 
chiefe reward from him. 

Spoud. Indeed Sir, such a man cannot doubt of a bles- 
sing, and a reward from the Lord : yet neverthelessehehad 
neede of good helpe, and also to be well rewarded and 
incouraged from men, at least by them with whose chil- 
dren 
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dren he takes these paines. You thinke it then necessarie 
that he should have an Usher : I pray you let me heare your 
judgement of this, and what a one you would have his U- 
sher to be. 



CHAP XXV, 

0/ the Usher and his Office. 

Phil 

TO answer your questions, and first for an Usher. %An Utherneces- 
1 thinke it most necessarie, that in all greater wry h aiijrtea- 
schooles, where an Usher can be had, there be ^^ '^^ooUs. 
provision for one Usher or moe, according to the 
number of the schollers ; that the burden may be divided ^ ^'^V/ the 
equally amongst them. As Jethro exhorted Moses concer- "'^ '"' 
ning the Magistracie; wherein he was overtoiled, and the 
judgement of the people much hindered for lacke of helpe; 
that therefore there should be provision of helpers made : 
so is it as requisite here. 

That so the Master may imploy his paines principally 
amongst the chiefe; as the Usher doth amongst the lower. 
For otherwise, when the Master is compelled to divide his Evilloflac{e of 
paines both amongst little and great, he may much over- an Usher, 
weary himselfe, and yet not be able to doe that good with 
any, which he might have done having helpe. 

Hence also it shall come to passe, that another Schoole- 
master who hath but two or three of the chiefe fourmes only 
under him, shall havehisschollers farretoexcell his, whois 
troubled with all ; though the other neither take halfe the 
paines, nor observe so good orders. Besides, that he who 
hath the care of all, can have no leisure nor opportunity to 
furnish himselfemoreandmoreforthe better profiting and 
growth of the highest, nor for any other study to answer the 

expectation 
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expectation of his place. In this case as we see in husban- 
dry ; where the meanest and most unskilfull husband 
having but a little husbandry to follow, which he is able to 
compasse throughly, goeth ordinarily beyond the most 
skilfull being overcharged, though he toyle never so hard, 
and weary himselfe never so much. 

And howsoever wise order and policy may much helpe, 
tothesupplyofthewantofan Usher, by meanes of some of 
the Schollers : yet it shall not be comparable to that good 
which may be done by a sufficient Usher, because of his 
stayednesse and authority; neither without some hinder- 
ance to those schollers, who are so imployed. 

Besides this, in the absence of the Master (which some- 
times will necessarily fall out) how hard a thing it is to 
keepe children in any awe without an Usher (when boyes 
are to be governed by boyes) every man knoweth ; what 
inconveniences also comeof it,andspecially whatdiscredit 
to the schoole. And thus much for the necessitie of an 
Usher. 

Nowfor the sufficiency of the Usher, itwould besuch, as 
that heshould beable in some good sort to supply the Ma- 
ster's absence ; or that he be such a one, as who will willingly 
take any paines, and follow any good direction to fit him- 
selfe for his place. 

For his submission, he should be alwayes at the Master's 
command, in all things in the schoole, ever to supply the Ma- 
ster's absence, asneedshalIrequire;andtoseethatthere be 
no intermission, or loytering in any fourme, if the Master be 
away: butthateveryonedoegoeoninhisplace. Yetawary 
care must be had, that he be used with respect by the Master, 
and also the schollers, to maintaineand increase his autho- 
rities to avoid all disgrace and contempt. 

Also, for the avoiding of all repining and malice against 
him, there would be this caveat ; that he doe not take 
upon him the correction of those which are under the 
Master; without a speciall charge, or some extraordinary 
occasion. 

And 
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And to speake further what 1 thinke in this case ; That ifwere the best 
although I would have the Usher to have authority to cor- if the Usher med- 
rect any under him, or others, also, need so requiringinthe ^"^ ^'^^ no cor- 
Master's absence, and all the Schollers to know so much : '''^f°" f'^*'» 

-mr % t t t 1 1 • • • • unlesse in the 

Yet he should not use that authoritie, no not m correctmg Master^ s absence. 
those under himselfe, unlesse very sparingly, but rather of 
himselfe,and in hisowndiscretion,toreferreor toputthem 
up to the Master; so to keepe the schollers from that stoma- 
kingand complaints which will be made against him to the 
Parents, and otherwise, doe he what he can to prevent it: 
unlesse it be where the Usher teacheth in a place separate 
from the Master; there he is of necessity to use correction, 
though with great discretion, and so seldome as may be. 
Experiencealsosheweth, thattheschollers will much more 
willingly and submisly take correction of the Master with- 
out the least repining. Neither need this correction to be so 
great,as to trouble the Master very much, if right govern- 
ment be used. 

All this must be ordered bythediscretionofthe wise Ma- 
ster, so as they may stand in awe of the Usher : otherwise 
little good will be done. 

The principall office and imploiment of the Usher TheUsher\p 
where there is but one, should be, for all under constructi- cipallimploy 
on, and the enterers into it, to prepare and fit them for the ment with the 
Master, to lay a most sure foundation amongst them; to y^""S'^> j!^ *^^^" 
trainethem up to the Master's hand ; and so to make them ^^^ur ^^^ 
exceeding perfect in all the first grounds, that they may 
goe on with ease and cheerefulnesse, when they come under 
the Master. 

Also to the end that the Usher be not a meanes of the neg- To pre'pent all 
ligenceof the Master, but to prevent that, and a rwixnh^T oi inconveniences 
inconveniences, and also to tye both Usher and Schollers, by the Usher. 
toperpetuall diligenceandcare; and withal, thattheMaster 
may have an assured comfort in the profiting of his Schol- 
lers, and boldnesse against the accusations of any malicious 
party: ihisshall be very requisite, that the Master goeover 
all once in the day (if he can possibly) to see what they have 

done, 
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done/ and to examine some questions in each fourme of 
them under the Usher, to make triall in some part of that 
which theyhave learned that day, how well they have done 
i t ; or at least amongst some of them where there are many. 
This account will inforce all, both Usherand Schollers, toa 
very heedfull care. Itmay be shorteror longer, as time and 
occasions permit. 



B 



CHAP. XXVI. 

Helps in the Schoole, 

Spoud. 

Helpei besidei T^ Ut be it SO, that you be destitute of an Usher; or ha- 
tke Uiker. |"^^ving an Usher, yet your number is so many, as you 

are not able to goe thorow them all, in that sort 

that were meete : what helpe would you use then ? 

PhiL My helpesare of two sorts; generall or particular. 

My generall helps which are common to all schooles, even 

where there are Ushers, are these : 

1 Helpe tn ^ That which was noted amongst the generall observa- 
^cbooles.feivncae tions; tohaveall myschoole sorted into iourm^s or Classes y 
of the fourmei. andthosc SO fcw as may be : though twenty in a fourme or 

moe, the better, as was said ; and my fourmes divided into 
equall parts. This shall gaineonehalfe of time, for the rea- 
sons there mentioned. 

2 $>eniort in 2 In evcry fourme this may be a notable helpe, that the 
each fourme. two or foure Scniors in each fourme, be as Ushers in that 

fourme, for overseeing,directing,examining,andfitting the 
rest every way before they come to say; and so for over-see- 
ing the exercises. 

Also in straight of time, to stand forth before the rest, 
and tohearethem. The Master to have an eye and see care- 
fully that they deale faithfully, and make some short exa- 
mination 
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mination after. And in all lectures those two Seniors to be 
^ blamed principally for the negligence of their sides, and 
* contrarily to be commended for their diligence. This may 
be a second and a very great helpe: like as it is in an army, 
where they have their under-officers for hundreths or for 
tens ; as Decuriones, CenturioneSy &c, for the speciall go- 
vernment of all under them. These who thus take most 
pains with the rest, shall still ever keep to be the best of the 
fourmes, 

A third might be added : which is Authority and good 3 Authority, 
Government, which indeed is above all. But of that it will 
be fitter to speake by it selfe. 

The particular helpe where either an Usher is wanting. Particular belp^ 
or else is not sufficient, is by a Subdoctor, one or moe, ac- Subdoctor in 
cording to the number of the schollers. The Subdoctor is ^Jf" ^'*' , 
to be appointed out of all your highest fourmes, every one f^^ {j]f^g^ y, ^^^ 
to be his day in stead of an Usher, to doe those things which sufficient, 
the Ushershould, according totheirabilities; and so toob- 
serve the behaviour of all under them. 

Spoud. These cannotbut be very worthyhelpes. Buthere 
I pray you resolve me a doubt or two, arising hereon. 

I How will you divide your schoole thus, and especially 
yourfourmes,fortheappointingofyourSeniors, that every 
one in afourme may be placed according to his learning? 
which I take to be very necessary; soastheyshallnotthink, 
that any are preferred bythefavourof the Master: also that 
all may sit as Adversaries and fit matches, and so to have 
sides equally divided, to doe all by that emulation, and ho- 
nest strift and contention, which you speake of. 

Phil, For my fourmes, I would put so many in a fourme, Sorting the 
as possibly can goe together, as was noted: the better will Z""'''^" ^° ^^^y 
be continuall helpers to the other, and much draw on the '^' ^J "^ 
worse. 

Secondly, for the division of my fourmes, and election of 
Seniors, I finde thisthe onely way to cut off all quarrelling, 
and to provoke all to a continuall contention ; 

I By voyces ; all of a fourme to name who is the best 

of 
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Cfr/ne and mat- of their fourmc, and so who is the best next him. Those who 

cbin^ each have the most voices, to be the two Senioursof the fourme. 

jourme. These they will choose very certainly. Then to the end to 

makeequall sides ; let the second or Junior of those two so 
chosen, call unto himselfe the best which he can, to makehis 
side. 

After thatjlet the first choose thebest next; thenafter,the 
second & his fellow,tochoosethe best next to themagaine: 
And thus to goe thorow choosing, untill they have chosen 
all the fourme. The two Seniours, I say, to be chosen by ele- 
ction of the whole fourme: then they two to choose, or call 
the rest of the fourme by equall election ; the Junior choo- 
sing first, and so to goe by course : If the Senior should 
choose first, then his side would everbe the better; which by 
the Junior choosing first is prevented. 
13- By this meanes you shall find that they will choose very 

Benefits of this equally, and without partiality, to the end that each may 
have the best fellowes ; even asgamesters will do at matches 
in shooting, bowling,or the like: and every match shall be 
very equall, or small diflference amongst them. 

Also hereby all mutterings shall be cut off, whereby 
some kinde boyes will be whispering to their Parents, that 
their Master doth not regard nor love them, but prefers 
others before them. Thus also the painfull shall be incou- 
raged, when they finde themselves preferred by the judge- 
ment of all their fellowes; and each made to strive daily to 
be as good as his match or adversarie, and for the credit of 
their side: and finally, they will labour that they may be 
preferred at the next election ; or at least, not be put downe 
with disgraceThis election would be made oftener amongst 
the younger, as once in a moneth at least ; because their di- 
ligence and quicknesse will much alter: Amongst the Seni- 
or fourmes once inaquartermaysuffice;yetat the Master's 
discretion. 

Spoud, This election surely is most equall, and the bene- 
fits of it must needs be very great according to that which 
you have said ; and chiefly to helpe as much as any one 

thing 
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thing to make the schoole to be indeed a pleasant place of This a cMeJe 
honest, scholler-like, sweet and earnest contention. Butyou meanesto ma(e 
spake of a third generall help, which might be added, which '^^^'{^^^ll^^' 
you said was above all; to wit, good government : of this I 
doe desire to heare. 



CHAP, XXVII. 

Of government and authoritie in 

Schooles. 

Phil. 

Concerning the government of the schoole, o^ go^grnment the 
which you so desire my sentence ; I doe indeede helpe ofhelptu 
account it the helpe of helpes : as it is in all kinde 
of societies ; so principally in the schoole : out of 
which, all other good and civill societies should first pro- 
ceed: To the end, that out of the schooles, and from the 
first yeeres, children may learne the benefit and blessing 
of good government, and how every one ought to doe his 
dutie in his place : and so from thence this good order 
and government may be derived into all places in some 
manner. 

This government ought to be, 1. Bymaintaining autho- Authority the top 
ritie, which is the very top of all government; and is indeed of government. 
a speciall gift of God. 

Thisauthoritiemustbe maintained, as in the Magistrate, Authority how 
by his so carrying himselfe, as being a certaine livini;^ law, to be maintai- 
or rather as in the place of God amongst them ; I meane, n^^- 
as one appointed of God, to see the most profitable courses * ^^ '"^ " 
to be put in practice painfully, and constantly, for the spee- ' '"^ ^' 
diestfurnishing his schollers with thebestlearning& man- 
ners, to the greatest good of the Schollers, God's Church 
and their Countrey. 

2. It must be maintained by a most strict execution of 2 By m-.u 

justice, strict executi- 
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on of justice in justicc, inrewardsandpunishments. As Solon said, that the 
pr«mio Common-wealth was upholden by two things; prcetnio &* 

pcena. poena. That the painfull and obedient be by all means coun- 

tenanced, incouraged and preferred : the negligent and any 
way disobedient, be disgraced, and discouraged in all their 
evill manners, untill they frame themselves to the diligence 
and obedience of the best. 
incouraging Thus by the incouragcmcnt and commendation of ver- 

%'ertue. tuc, and discountenancing of vice ; you shall in time over- 

Dncouraging comc the most froward nature, and bring all into a cheere- 
Thte>iliofth ^"1 J submission: Whereas of the contrary, dealing partially, 
contrary^ or of ^^ making no difference betweene the good and the bad, 
parttaiitie. and much morc discountenancing the painfull and toward^ 
and countenancing or favouring the idle and ungracious, 
oher've this and y^^^^^^^ sce all overtumed: for who will not frame him- 
he warned. * selfe to thelewdest, when itisalloncuntothem, whatsoevcr 
they be? our corrupt natures being so prone unto the worst 
things. 
I By a demon- 3 That in all their government there be a true demon- 
itration of con- stration of conscience and love,todoe all as of conscience to 

TaU '""^^''^' ^^^' ^"^ °^ ^^^® ^^ ^^^ children, for the perpetuall good of 

every one; and in an indevour and study to draw them on by 

love, in an honest emulation, with due praise and rewards; 

abhorringcruelty,andavoidingseveritie(aswassaid)more 

then of necessitie. 

4 Byhetvgprai- 4 By being Presidents of all vertue to their children; and 

dents to the chiU being as careful! in their owne places first, before the chil- 

dren, of all 'vcr- drcn's eyes to do their duties,as they would have their chil- 

^"^' dren to be in theirs. And so finally, by their holy and faithful 

carriage, to seeke that God may rule, and that the children 

may obey God: For then he will both blesse all their labors, 

and maintaine their authoritie. 

Spouii, Surely, Sir, these are worthy meanes to maintaine 
authoritie: which unlesse it be preserved inviolable, all go- 
vernment goeth downe. But I perceive, you utterly dislike 
that extreme severitie whereby all things are done in very 
many schooles, and the whole government maintained on- 
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ly by continuall and terrible whipping; because you have so ^ 
oft mentioned it as with griefe. 

Phil. You shall finde that M. Askam doth as oft and Extreme ie>ert- 
morejvehemently inveigh against it. For mine owne part I tieandttihipptng 
doe indeed altogether dislike it, more then necessity infor- f ^j^^/^^^' /^ J/J 
ceth : and I take it that I have better grounds for my dislike, meanei \ied to 
then any one can have to the contrary, even from those prevent it, 
things which cannot be contradicted. » ^y ^^^ ««'«- 

1 Wee are to imitate the Lord himself e ; who though he P^^ of God. 
be justice it selfe, yet is evermore inclined unto mercy, and 

doth not execute the severity and rigour of his justice, when u 
any other meanes can serve : who if he should smite us, even 
the most vigilant of us all, so oft as we offend, as many doe 
the children; which of us could live? 

2 What father is there; nay which of us is there who is a zBy the general 
father, who would not have our own children rather trained dnire of allxcise 
up by all loving meanes of gentle incouragement, praise and parentt^ha-^ng 
faire dealing, then with buffeting and blowes, or continuall "^^'^'^ ^^'^ ' 
and cruell whipping, scorning and reviling? Or which of 

us could but indure to see that indignitie done to our owne 
children, before our faces ? 

Now our government and correction ought to be such, 
as which the very parent being present (I meane the wise 
parent) might approove ; and for which we may ever have 
comfort and boldnesse, even before the holy God. To this 
we are to strive and contend alwayes,untill at length weat- 
taine unto it. 

3 Which of us is there that would willingly live under 3 ^ythat-whick 
such a government of any sort, that our state should be as ''^^''']fX\dlne 
the people, under their Taske-Masters in Egypt, that wee ^^"^ ^^^ ul-vei, 
should be smitten continually for every little fault? and la- ^ For the mis- 
hour we never so much todoeour duties, yet still we should chiefes which 
be beaten. >^^^^ "'^"'^ ^/ 

4 Let every man's experience teach whether extremi-->'^'''''''f/'""S'''' 
tie or excesse of feare (which must needs follow upon it^„ji„^ and 
such cruell and continuall beating and dulling) doth not sense from the 
deprive and robbe the minde of all the helpes which reason wisest, 

offers. 
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offers. So as that the minde running about that which it 
feares so much, forgets that which it should wholly intend; 
wherebyin timorous natures,you shall see some tostandas 
very sotts,and senselesse,throughan apprehension of some 
extreme evill, or by extremity of feare : whereas they are o- 
therwise as wise and learned as the best. Insomuch as all de- 
vices are to be used to rid children of that kind of overwhel- 
ming" feare; and sometimes correction for it, when this feare 
is without cause, and cannot be helped otherwise. 

5 For the schol- 5 Forthcschollersthemselves; because all things should 

Urs to -wcrke in bedonciu the Schoole, SO as toworke in the children a love 

them a love of of learning ;andalsoof their teachersiforthatthisloveiswel- 

tarntng. kuowne to be the most effectuall meanes, to increase and 

nourish learning in them the fastest ; and also that govern- 
ment which consists in love, is ever the firmest. 

Now this extreme whipping, all men know what a dislike 
it breedeth in the children, both of the schoole, and of all 
learning,as that they will think themselves veryhappy,if the 
parents will set them to any servile or toiling businesse, so 
that they may keep from schoole: And also it workesin them 
asecret hatred of their Masters; according to the sayings, 
Quern metudu nt^ odenint:sind , Quern qu isque odit^perijsse ex- 
^^/z*/;whom men do fearewith a slavish feare, them theyhate, 
and wish in their hearts to see their death. 

6 In regard of 6 In regard of the Masters themselves ; because by this 
the c^iasiers to milde and loving government, they shall both have the 
gaine heartz of hearts and commendations of the children presently, when 

'^'^iZ" '""' ^^®y ^^^ ^" ^^® Masters the affections of fathers towards 
them; and also they will ever keep a sweet and thankfuU re- 
membrance of them, all theirlifelong: that ever when they 
have occasion to speake of their Schoolemasters, they will 
do it with reverence, and praise God that ever they fell into 
the hands of such Masters: wheras of thecontrary, they shall 
be sure of the secret hate and complaints of the poore chil- 
dren presently, where they darespeake: and ever after when 
they come at their own liberty, they will then report as they 
havefound,and it may be,farreworse: So that theycan ne- 
ver 
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ver speake of their Master, but as of a thing which they ab- 
horre : his name is as a curse in their mouthes: many wishing 
they had never knowne him: For that then they had beene 
Schollers, if they had not falne into the hands of so cruell 
Masters. 

7 And finally, because in this loving, equall, milde and 7 '^^^^ Masters 
tender government, the Masters shall ever have boldnesse "*y '""^^ ^^^^ 
andcomfort beforethechildren, theirparents,intheirowne ^^^fjf^ 
consciences, and before God himselfe: whereas in the cruell 
andunmercifull tyrannic, they shall have nothingbutfeare; 
feare of the children, feare of their parents, feare in their own 
conscienceSjfearefortheLord who hath said,thatthereshal 
be judgement mercilesse forthem who shewnomercy; and 
so the conscience being awaked, to have nothing but feare 
round about, except the Lord doe grant unfained repen- 
tance to escape thereby. 

Sfioud. Iknownothowtoanswerthatwhichyousay. The It is hard for the 
Lord be mercifull unto us all who are in this calling, even *^osier stn\tng 
for this sinnerfor it is no small matter to moderate our pas- J^o^^^^^r/l//'' 
sion, and our correction. Whentheparentsandotherslooke passion. 
for great things at our hands, and we find little good, and 
oft-times those the worst, whom we would fainest have to 
dothebest: which of us can herein justify our selves? ButI 
pray you Sir, how would you have our authority maintai- 
ned, and justice executed, which you so commend ? You 
would have correction used, and sometimes sharpnesse too; 
asIobservedinyourspeechforyourSchoolemaster. How 
would you hsLvethejusticeyinprecemz'o&'pcBna in rewards and 
punishments? Set me downe shortly the meanes : and first 
for rewards and incouragements; after for punishments. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

Of preferments and incouragements. 



Incouragements 
to bf by these 
meanes : 

1 Often elections 
and preferments 
therein. 

2 Countenan- 
cing and gracing 
the Senioursy 
and all the best 
and most pain- 

full. 

3 Putting up in- 
to higher fourms. 

Giving places. 



4 Commending 
every thing luell 
done. 



Caveat in prai- 
sing. 



Phil. 

F Or the rewards of learning by preferments and incou- 
ragements; thus I finde best to doe it: 
I By often elections ofevery fourme, in such man- 
ner as was shewed ; and so ever preferring the best 
thereby, to higher places as they grow in learning. 

2. By gracing all the Seniours, and best in each fourme, 
both to incourage them, and to provoke their fellowes to 
emulate them, to strive in all things to be like unto them : 
and also to cause all their fellowes in all things to reve- 
rence, and preferre them, both by giving place to them and 
otherwise. 

3. Hy preferring or puttingup those into higherfourmes, 
who profit extraordinarily. 

Also daily (if you see good) to give higher places to 
them who doe better, untill the other recover their places 
againe, by the election of the whole fourme, or by their di- 
ligence. 

4 To use to commend every thing in their exercises, 
which is well or painfully done ; passing over the lesser 
faults onely with a word shewing our dislike : and that 
which is absurd, with some pretty speech ; sharpely repro- 
ving^ or disgracing their absurditie, without further cor- 
rection, if there doe not appeare in them extreme negli- 
gence. 

Yet in praisin<^them,youare to beware of making any of 
them wantonly proud, or letting them to be any way over- 
bold or malepart, or of using them over-familiarly : for 

fami- 
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familiaritie will certainly breed contempt, and sundry in- 
con veniences;wheras a reverendawe and lovingfeare, with 
these incouragements, shall continually nourish all vertue 
and diligence. 

5 This might be used also with much fruit, to incourage 5 Dhputanon 
and provoke: but this as shall be found meet; to have a dis-/or the Victor- 
putation for the victorship once every quarter of the yeere: »^f^- 
as thelast Wednesday or Friday of each quarter in the after- 
noone ; the manner thus : 

Cause the two Seniours of the two highest fourmes Manner of the 
to sit together in the upper end of the Schoole; and all the disputation, 
Schollers from the lowest which take construction, unto 
the highest, to aske of either of them, each two questions 
in order; of the best questions, which they have learned in 
their Grammar or Authours ; first the two Senior adversa- 
ries of the highest fourme to answer, then two of the next. 
And then let those two of them foure, who answered best 
(that is, one of either fourme who answered most questi- 
ons) be the Victors for that Quarter. Two other of their 
next fellowes, or moe, to take note, and set downe to how 
many questionseach answered ; and so the victorship to be 
decided. 

After this, some use to cause the schollers every of them, 
to give something for z.Prcemiuni to the Victours : as each Pfjemia r/ww 
one a point or a counter, or moe; or elsebetter gifts if they t^ the two 
be well able, of such thingsas they may without theirhurt, Victors. 
or the offence of their parents, and as every one will him- 
selfe. These to be divided equally betweene the two Vi- 
ctors, as areward of their diligence and learning; to incou- 
ragethemandalltherestofthem bytheirensample tostrive 
at length to come unto the Victorship; because then besides 
the honour of it, each may come to receive againe more 
then ever they gave before. 

The practice of this disputationmustneedsbe veryprofi- 
table; though some good Schoolemasters doe doubt of the 
expediency for Schollers to give any thing, but to honour 
them otherwise. 

The 
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The two victors, in regard of this dig-nity, and the applause 

Office of the Vi' from their fellowes, should use to make some exercises of 

ctoun for their Verscs or the like, to get leave to play on every Thurs- 

raemia. ddiy^ when there was no play-day in the weekc before. And 

so they two continually to have that day for their fellowes, 

as a further reward and honour of their learning ; I meane 

onely in such weekes when they had no play before, or at 

the Master's discretion . But this (as was ad vised)as Masters 

shall finde it most expedient. 

^ 6 Above all these, this may be used as a notable in- 

Solemne examu courac^ement and provocation, both to Masters and schol- 

nation to be , ^ . • »t«i . ^ i ^ 

made once eatery ^®^^» ^^^ ^^^V "ecessarie ,' That cvery yeere, at least once 
yeere. in the yeere, there be a solemne examination by the Gover- 

nours of the schoole, or some especially appointed there- 
unto. 
exercises to be Agaiust which time, all of any ability should provide 
provided against somc Exercises faire written ;as either Translations, Epi- 
that time, stles, Thcames, or Verses, according to the dayly exercises 

ofeveryfourm: and withall some declamations where there 
are ancient schollers, an Oration bythe highest, to give the 
visitoursintertainment.That in these theirexercises,allmay 
see their profiting, at least in writing, and receive some o- 
ther contentment 
To keepe their Also all to kccpe their chiefe exercises faire written in 
daily exercises bookes, to be shewcd then ; that by comparing them to- 
'^hooZrfoTtr '7n ^ether with the former yeeres, both the Master's diligence 
th2"l} ^compa- ^^^ their profiting may appeare, and have due commenda- 

ring. tion. 

A course of exa- Bcsides these also, for the full examination of the schol- 

mination to he lers in all their learning, the SchoolemastersandUshersare 

he performed ^^ ^^ appomtedau order and course m their examination ; 

frst hy the Ma- and themsclves first to make a demonstration before the 

sters and Ushers, Vlsltours, what the children can doe in every fourme,both 

in their Grammar and Authors, and each kinde, as shall be 

fit. It would bedonefirst by themselves, because theschol- 

lers are best acquainted with their maner of examining, and 

tAfter by others willbcmost bold toanswcr them. After them, the Visitours 

not satisjicd, and 
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and others, who are not satisfied, to examine where, and as 
they please. 

Then when all is done, as the Visitours arc to incouragfe All veho do veil 
all who doe well, with praise; so those who doe best, would ^ be praised, 
be graced with some PrcBmiutn from them : as some little 7*^^^,^,^^/^// 
bookCjOr money; to every one something: or at least with graced. 
some speciall commendation. 

It were to be wished that in great Schooles, there were ^Q^ie Praemia 
somthinggiventothisend,tobeso bestowed; five shillings given, 
or ten shillings. It would exceedingly incourage and incite 
all to take paines. 

This set solemne publike examination, will more inforce -^ 

all,both Masters, Ushers and Schollers,totakepaines,and Benefit ofut 
tyethem to make conscience of their duties, and toseeketo ^^^ fojcmne 
profit and increase daily in knowledge, that they may then '*^'"""' 
answer the expectation of all men, and give up a good ac- 
count; thenany augmentation of maintenance, or statutes, 
or whatsoever device can possibly doe: 

Although all necessarie provision is to be made, both 
for the best Statutes and Orders ; and chiefly for sufficient 
maintenance, and rewards to give all kinde of hartening 
and incouragement both to Masters, Ushers, and Schol- 
lers. 

Also if at such examinations, something were given by Something given 
the Visitours or other Benefactors, to be allowed upon some ^° iomepatnefull 
pooreschollerof theschoole, who is of speciall painfulnesse ^^^^ ]\eUshel 
and tovvardlinesse ; to the end he might be assistant to the 
Usher : it would much help both Usher & theyonger schol- 
lers, and animate allsuch to take paines;strivingwho should 
have that preferment. 

Before such publique examinations, all the parents of the All parents to 
children should have notice given them: that all of them ^f^' ''°^'" ^^'. 
may know certainly , the hopes of their children , and contra- •^"^'^yj'^ 
rily ; and all who will, may take tryall : 

That so neither the parents may be abused, neither 
schooles, nor schollersdiscredited, norany lose their time, 
nor be wearied out, in that to which they are not fitted by 

nature ; 
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bringing them in obedience by your prayers, as a very small 
punishment shall serve. 

Spoud, It cannot be, but if we can plant the feare of the 
Lord in them, to worke in them a conscience of their duties, 
it must needs bemostavaileable; and much more all these: 
but yetfeeling that punishments also must needsbe inflicted 
onsomeofttimes, and on all sometimes (because otherwise 
asyou said,justicecannotbeexecuted, nor any government 
or authority maintained) I pray you let me heare, how you 
would proceed in the same. 



To punhh 
uniuillingly. 



To proceed by 
degrees in pu- 
niihing. 



1 l^eproofei. 

2 Lossc of place. 

3 Blacke Bill of 
principal use^and 
most availeable. 



CHAP. XXIX. 

Of execution of justice in SchooleSy by 

punishments. 

PhiL 

FOr inflicting punishments, we ought to come there- 
unto unwillingly, and even inforced ; and therefore 
to proceed by degrees: that who cannot be moved 
by any of the former meanes of preferments, nor in- 
couragements, nor any gentle exhortation nor admoniti- 
on, may be brought into order and obedience by punish- 
ment. 

And therefore, first to begin with the lesser kindesof pu- 
nishments; andalso bydegreesto the highest and severest, 
after this manner observing carefully the natures of every 
one, as was said. 

1 To use reproofes ; and those sometimes more sharpe 
according to the nature of the offender, and his fault. 

2 To punish by losse of place to him who doth better ac- 
cording to our discretion. 

3 To punish by a note, which may be called, the blacke 
Bill. This I would have the principall punishment, I meane 

most 
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most of use: for you shall finde by experience, that it being 
rightly used, it is more availeable then all other, to keepe all 
in obedience; and specially for any notoriously idle or stub- 
borne, or which are of evill behaviour any way. 

The manner of it may be thus : 

Tokeepeanote in writing: or which may more easily be ^Manner of the 
done; to keepe a remembrance of all whom you observe ve- bUcke Bill to 
ry negligent, stubborne, lewd, or any way disobedient, to ^P'''y' 'j^ ^f 
restraine them from all liberty of play. '^[l^l J^"^^^ 

And therefore, to give them all to know so much be- /<, knoio xtbat 
forehand, that whosoever asketh leave to play, or upon to looi^efor. 
what occasion soever, yet we intend alwaies to except all 
such ; and that the liberty is granted onely for the painfull 
and obedient, which are worthy to have the priviledges of 
schollers,and of the schoole, because they are such, and are 
an ornament to the schoole : not for them who are a dis- 
grace unto it. 

So alwayesat such playingtimes, before the Exeatis^ the To view the 
Masterand Ushers to view everyfourmethorow; and then /o«'^" before 
to cause all them to sit still, whom they remember to have ^Jff/^"/jy^f"' 
been negligent, or faulty in any special sort worthy that ^^,^>^^ ^nd un' 
punishment, and to doe some exercises in writing besides; worthy to be 
either those which they have omitted before, or such as left to their tasks, 
wherein they cannot be idle. 

But herein there must be a speciall care, when they are C^refor their 
thus restrained from play, that either Master or Usher,if it ^^'K" ^^ be 
can be conveniently, have an eye to them, that they cannot ^c"^- J^ii • 
loyter ; or some one specially appointed, to see that they do •7^^//"^;^/jJ„^^ 
their taskes. 

Also that they be called to an account the next morning, 
whether they have done the taskes injoyned, under paine of 
sixe jerkes to be surely paid. 

Moreover, for all those who are notoriously stubborne. Notorious ofien- 
ornegligent, orhavedoneanygrosse fault, orcausethemto ders to sit^untHl 
sit thus, not onely one day, but every play-day continually f^'y^^'^ ^^°'^. 
untill they shewthemselvestruely sorry for their faults, and ^^^"' ^'"''' ' 
doe amend ; becomming as dutiful, and submisse as any 

other. 
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other,anduntilthey do declare by good signes, their desire 
and purpose to please and obey their Master ; unlesse they 
be released at very great suite, or upon sufficient sureties 
of their fellowes, to incurre otherwise their penalty if they 
amend not. 
Benefit of tbii This course straightly observed, partly through the 
f>umihment shame ofbelngnoted in the rank of disordered fellowes,and 
strictly obseryedy also lest their Parents should know it ; and partly through 
and zv/ty. depriving them of play, and more also through this strict 

account to be given of their taskes, and severity of cor- 
rection otherwise, will moretamethestubbornestandprou- 
dest, through God's blessing, then any correction by rod: 
and this without danger to the scholler,or offence to their 
friends. 
To looke to this And therefore, when rod and all other meanes faile, let us 
srrict/y. looke carefully to this, not to leave one stubborne boy un- 

till hebebrought as submisse and dutifullasanyoftherest. 
For, those being brought into obedience, the rest may easily 
be kept in order, with very little correction, whereas one 
stubborne boy suffered, will spoile,or at leastwise indanger 
all the rest. 
4 Correction Somctimes in greater faults, to give three or fourejerkes 

with rod more with a birch,or with a small red willow where birch cannot 
seldom^andchie- }^^ \\2A. Or forterrorinsomc notorious fault, halfeadoozen 
jiyjor terrour, g|.(.jpgj5 qj. moe, soundly laid on, accordingto thediscretion 

of the Master. 
Cmtome of some Somc do Only keep a bill, and more carefully their seve- 
in the use of the rail principall disorders; and nowandthen,shew them their 
hlacke "Bill. namcs and faults mildly, how oft they have been admonish- 
ed; and when they take them in hand, pay them soundly, 
and by this policy keepe them in great obedience. 
Qai'catsin cor- In thiscorrcction with the rod, speciall provision mustbe 
rcctrn. ^ad for sundry things. 

I cy\ianner of ^ That when you are to correct any stubborne or unbro- 
^stuhborne and ' ^^" boy,you make sure with him to hold him fast ; as they 
unbroken, are inforced to do, who are to shoo or to tame an unbroken 

colt. 

To 
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To this end to appoint 3. or 4. of your Schollers, whom To hold them 
you know to be honest, and strong inough, or moe if neede/»*'« 
be, to lay hands upon him together, to hold him fast, over 
some fourme, so that he cannot stirrehand nor foot; or else 
if no other remedy will serve, to hold him to some post 
(which is farrethe safest and free from inconvenience) so as 
he cannot any way hurt himselfe or others, be he never so 
peevish. Neither that he can have hope by any device or 
turningjor by his apparell, or any other meanes to escape. 
Nor yet that any one be left in his stubbornnesse to go a- -^i 
way murmuring, powting, or blowing and puffing untill he ^fto let any /o 
shew as much submission as any, & that he will lie stil of him- g^^'^^y '« '^"' 
selfe without any holding; yet so as ever a wise moderation ' ^mnesse, 
be kept. Although this must of necessitie be looked into; 
because besides the evill ensample to others, there is no hope 
to do any good to count of, with any untill their stomacks 
be first broken : and then they once thorowly brought un- 
der, you may have great hope toworke all good according 
to their capacity ; so that it may be,you shall have little oc- 
casion to correct them after. 

Moreover, a very child suffered in his stubbornnesse, to 
scape for his struggling,willina short time come to trouble 
two or three men to take him up, and to correct him with- 
out danger of hurting himselfe or others. 

2. To be very wary for smiting them over the backes, in To he wary to a- 
any case, or in such sort as in any way to hurt or indanger ^^'^ "^^ imiung 
them: To the end to prevent all mischiefes, for our owne \i^^^^^ 
comfort ; and to cut off all occasions from quarrelling pa- 
rents or evill reports of the Schoole. And withall, to avoid 
forthesecauses, allsmitingthem upon the head, with hand, 
rod, or ferula. Also to the end that we'may avoidall danger Ca^eatoftbnat 
and feare for desperate boyeshurting themselves,nottouse «'»?• 
to threaten them afore, and when they have done any no- 
torious fault, nor to let them know when they shall be bea- 
ten; but when they commit a new fault, or that we see the 
Schoole most full, or opportunity most fit, to take them of a 
sodaine. 

3. That 

T 
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3. That the Master do not in any case abase himselfe, to 
strive or struggle with any boy to take him up: but to ap- 
point other of the strongest to do it, where such need is, in 
such sort as was shewed before ; and the rather for feareof 
hurting them in his anger, and for the evils which may come 
thereof, & which someSchoolemasters have lamented after. 

4. That the Masters and Ushers also do by all meanes 
avoid all furious anger, threatning, chafing, fretting, revi- 
ling : for these things will diminish authoritie, and may do 
much hurt, and much indanger many waies. 

And therefore of the contrary, that all their correction 
be done with authority, and with awise and sober modera- 
tion, in a demonstration of duty to God, and love to the 
children, for their amendment, and the reformation of 
their evill manners. 

Finally, as God hath sanctified the rod and correction, 
to cure the evils of their conditions, to drive out that folly 
which is bound up in their hearts, to save their soules from 
hell, and to give them wisedome; soitis to be used asGod's 
instrument to these purposes: To spare them in these cases^ 
is to hate them : To love them, is to correct them betime. 
Do it under God, and for him to these ends and with these 
cautions, and you shall never hurt them : you have the 
Lord for your warrant. Correction in such manner, for 
stubbornnesse, negligence and carefulnesse, is not to be ac- 
counted over-great severitie, much lesse crueltie. 

Sp<md. But how hard a matter is it to keepe this mode- 
ration in correcting, and thus to temper our anger ! Surely, 
it must be a greater worke then of flesh and blood : how 
may wee attaine unto it? It is a matter which hath often- 
times troubled me, but I have not beene able to overcome 
it. 

Fhil, I do not condemne all anger in us : nay, anger in 
theSchoole-masteris as necessary as in any other, to be an- 
gry at the negligence and other vices of the children ; for 
God hath ordained this to be a meanes, to whet us on to do 
our duties,and for the reformation & good of our schollers, 

to 
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to keepe them ever in a holy awe by the feare of it. Yea, 
sometimes in more grievous offences, God is wonderfully 
pleased with it, though it be mere vehement; as we may see 
in the anger of Moses and PhtneaSy so that we temper it in 
such sort, as that we sinne not in it. That it doe not cause us 
to breake out to reviling, fretting, chafing, blowes on the 
head,orotherwisetoany cruell or unmercifull dealing with 
the children, to use them worse, then we would use a dogge, 
as we say : 

But that we ever remember, that they are children, God's 
children, heires of his kingdome ; wee are to nurture them 
onely under him, to traine them up for him, and for his 
Church ; nor to correct nature, but vice ; to do all to the end 
to make them men. 

Now the helpes of repressing this our anger, are the wise eMeanes to re- 
consideration of those things which I have mentioned, or presse furious 
the like: As to keepe a continuall memory, whose the chil- *^"^ ''^P^g 
dren are; what they are ; for whom we bring them up ; un- *"'^"'* 
der whom, and in whose place ; whether we would have 
God angry at us, and to smite us as we doe the children, for 
every fault which we do : how wee would have our owne 
children dealt withall : and also God's justice to measure to 
us or ours, with what measure we mete to others. Besides, to 
remember, that angerwill blind our minds, that we cannot 
see to correct or use any right moderation. 

Moreover, to have ever in mind, the mischiefes that come 
of anger ; but it will diminish our authoritie, and disgrace 
us extremely in the eyes of the children, when it is immo- 
derate, and without justcause. Also that in our anger, wee 
may doe that evill in a moment, which we shall repent all 
our lives long: And the rather, because Satan watcheth to 
get advantage against us, to bring us to some notable evils 
in our anger. Into whose hand, it is just with God to leave 
us, because we would not watch over this passion to keepe 
it in temper ; when we know that of all other our affections 
wee most lye open to his malice in this, by reason of our 
continuall occasions of anger. 

There- 
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Therefore to conclude this point, as we are to useallwis* 
dome to prevent these evils ;so principally , aconstant course 
in observing all orders, shall prevaile marvellously, by cut- 
ting off most occasions of anger. 

And finally, when all other meanes faile of conquering 
this unruly passion: let us call to minde the meanes, which 
Places of Scrip- the Lord hath sanctified to bring every thought into obe- 
ture to ^\^y^ dience; to wit, his heavenly Word and Prayer. To this end 
'repressTflE Jnd *^ shall be uecessarie, to have ever in minde, some speci- 
moderating our ^H places of holy ScHpture against anger ; as these and the 
anger. like ; 

Bphes,^»z6 27. Be angry ybutsinnenotylet not the Sunnegoedonnuponycur 

wrath : neither give place to the divell. 
Jam, 1.20. Be slow to wrath : For, The wrath of man doth not acconu 

plish the rtghteotisnesse of God. 
Fial, 3 7.8. Cease from anger, leave off wrath : Fret not thy selfe also 

to doe evilL 

A foole in a day is knowne by his anger. 
Be not of a hastie spirit, to be angry: for anger restethin 
the bosome of fooles. 

The angry man is said to exalt folly, to set up his folly to 
be seene by all. 
Prov, 1 9. 1 9, A man of much anger s?uill suffer punishment: and though 
thou deliver him, yet will his anger come againe. 

In a word, that severe denunciation of ourSaviour for this 

undiscreetanger,breaking out into evill speeches,mayhum- 

ble us continually, and make us afraid of this sinne : 

vMath, 5.22. That whosoever is angry with his brother unadvisedly ysfiall 

Danger of rath ^ culpable of judgement [or subject to punishment.] And 

anger ^hen it »uohosoever sfuill Say untohisbrother^RacJia^shallbeworthyto 

be punished by the Councell\ A nd whosoever shall say ^ FooU^ 

shall be worthy to be punished with hell fire. 

By all which words it is most evident, that our undis- 
creet and hasty anger which overtakes us too oft in our 
places, making us to breake out (unlesse wee be more 
watchfull) not onely into reviling speeches, but also to 
blowes, and to great severitie, is highly displeasing to 

the 
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the Lord ; and it doth exceedingly indanger us for his 
wrath and vengeance, unlesse we be daily humbled by un- 
fained repentance for it: and yet so, that as we cannot looke 
to escape some like measure from him, that we or ours shall 
surely feele his hand, unlesse we prevent and amend it. 

Spoud. These are worthy places of holy Scriptures ; and 
able to stay us, if we could keepe them in memory. But yet 
even in the most moderate, the very desire to do good, and 
to answer ourplaces, moved by the untowardnes and care- 
lesnesse of many ofour children, doth cause us sometimesto 
forget our selves, and to breake out over-much. 

Phil. God hath left this to our calling, asameanesto trie Occasions ofan- 
us, and to humble us continually ; and also to have matter g^^ frff fo our 
wherein to exercise us to strive against, and to make us more ^^^W ^ ^«»«^^« 
watchfull in our places. But if wee could learne but these ^ThrlTfessons'lhr 
three lessons, wee should wonderfully prevent Satan in preventing of 
these occasions of our anger, wherein we are so over- anger. 

taken. » Constancy in 

I • J 

1 So much as ever we are able, to have our eye continual- ^"^'^'"i J^^*^ 
lyround about theSchoole upon everyone; and namely the ^„ ^//^ 
most unruly, to keepe them in awe: and that we keepe or- 
der strictly in every thing at all times; as specially in all exa- 
minations and taskes, and our times for every thing most 
precisely, that they may looke for it : for omitting them 
sometimes, makes the best too carelesse, and some bold to 

offend, in hope that they shall not beseene, or not called to 
an account: whereas by the contrary they grow into a ha- 
bit of painfulnesse and obedience. 

2 Studying to put on a fatherly affection, and to deale 2 Fatherly 
so with them as a good father amongst hi3 children. This auctions. 
shall also bring them or many of them to the affections 

and dutifulnesse of loving children, to doe all of consci- 
ence. 

3. Labouring to be Enochs^ to walke in our places with 3 ^0 wa/^ in 
God, as ever in his presence, his eye alwayes on us, that he ^l^f^\ ^^J^ 
observesallourwayes,and will rewardand blesseusaccor- ^'^ » ^ 
ding to our conscience herein : thus to walke before him, 

untill 
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untill he translate us hence, being as little absent from our 
place and charge, as possible may be; cutting off wisely all 
unnecessary occasions. Oft absence of the Master is a prin- 
cipall cause of the schollers negligence and not profiting, 
with the griefe and vexing of the Master, arising thereon ; 
unlesse he have very good supply. 

Sp<md. Happy men were we, if we could attaine to this. 
But I pray you Sir, what thinke you of this, to have ever the 
rodde or Ferulainour hand, at lesser faultesto give them a 
blowora jerkeon the hand; and so when we see any of them 
idle? 

Phil, I f we will strive earnestly, according to the former 
meanes, weshall by littleand little attaine to that ability, to 
cut off those occasions, and come to this good goveme- 
ment, so farreas the Lord shall be well pleased with us; and 
that he will passe by our weakenesses. But for having the 
rodde or Ferula alwayes in our hands, if we beof hastiena- 
The danger of tures, I take it to be, as for a furious man to carrie ever a 
having the roJ naked sword in his hand. It will make us to strike many a 
or ferula eyer in time, wheu wee will bee sorry for it after, if it fall not 
*'*"' '"' • out worse. For these lighter faults, proceeding from 

lacke of time, yeeres, capacity, discretion, or the like, 
would rather be corrected by words, and reformed loving- 
ly, then by this continuall whipping and striking; neither 
will any good and wise father smite his child for every 
fault. 

I would therefore have neither of these to be continual- 
^ather a little \y holden up ; but father some little twigge, if you will 
^'gg'y '/'^"y needes : I meane a small twigge, something more then a 
r ing at a . foote loug; that if you a little rap them on the heads, you 
can no way hurt them, neither their head, eyes, nor face. 
For the surest^ But I accouut this farre the best, for a Schoolemaster by 
to have nothing j^jg grave and wise carriage, and his faithfulnesse in his 

'^'^ravlt!' ind"au- P^^^^ » ^°^ ^^^^ ^Y Carefully observing, and surely and 

thority, soundly correcting the negligent and disobedient, when 

other meanes faile, to strive to come to this, that his owne 

presence, orat leasthiseyeandspeech, may sufficiently pre- 

vaile 
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vailetokeepe all inasubmisse obedience; and that he may 
use the rodde very sparingly, but onely in greater faults, 
and on the principall offenders for example and terrour. 
This shall be a fatherly and worthy governement indeede, 
when the children thus obey of conscience ; striving who 
shall be the best, and each way most dutifuU. And thus in 
a short time, when your Schollers are so inured to your 
governement, that they know what to looke for, you shall 
find, that very seldome correction will serve. 

Spoud, I like your advice wonderfull well herein : but The time of 
when would you have the time of common punishment inflicting com- 
to be inflicted; as namely that for their misdemeanours «o«^»^«*- 
in the Church, or other grosse faults noted by the Moni- 
tours? 

Phtl. I would have this done commonly at the giving 
up of the Monitours' Bils, someday before prayer; some- 
time one day, sometimes another : and when the Master 
findes the greatest company present, then to call for the 
Monitours of that weeke ; lest keeping a set time, any absent 
themselvesby fained excuses orotherwise, or cry unto their 
parents, that they dare not go to the Schoole, because they 
must be beaten. But for extreme negligence, or other 
faults in the Schoole, the very fittest time is immediately 
before the breaking up, upon theplay-dayes; thenif neede 
so require, first to whip all the stubborne and notoriously 
negligent, as also those who have done any grosse fault: 
and after to cause them to sit, and do some exerciseswhereof 
theyaretogiveastrictaccount,asIsaid. Thiswill surely by 
God's blessing tame the proudest of them in time, andbring 
them to be as submisse as the least child; as experience will 
manifest. 

Spoud, But what if you have any, whom you cannot yet 
reforme of their ungraciousnesse or loytering, and whom 5<fA atoj 
you can do no good withall, no not by all these meanes? As ^j;*^'^ " "^^t^T 
some there are ever in all Schooles extremely untoward. ^ ^besen^from 

Phil, These I would have some way removed from the 5^^,00/^ in time. 
Schoole; at least by giving the parents notice, and intrea- . 

ting 
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ting them to imploy them some other way ; that neither o- 
ther be hurt by their example, nor they be a reproach to the 
Schoole, nor yet we be inforced to use that severity with 
them which they will deserve. But keepe these courses strict- 
ly, and you shall see tha t they will either amend, or get away 
of themselves, by one meanes or other ; 1 meane by some 
device to their parents, to leave the Schoole, and to goe to 
some other imployment. 



N 



CHAP. XXX. 

OfSchoole-timeSy intermissions and 
recreations. 

Spoud, 

Ow that you have thus courteously gone thorow 

this point concerning the Schoole-government, 

by rewards and punishments (which being rightly 

put in practice, must needs bring a great blessing 

with them) let me crave your judgement also for the times 

of Schoole and intermissions ; with recreations to be used 

therein. 

Phil. To give you my judgement in all these brief ely, ac- 
cording to that which by tryall I finde best : 
Schoole.time to i The Schoole-time should begin at sixe : all who write 
begm at uxe. Latine,tomaketheirexerciseswhich weregivenovernight, 
in that houre before seven, unlesse they did them the night 
before, to get parts or the like. 

Spoud, Would you then have the Master and Usher pre- 
sent so early? 
The Usher to be Phil, The Usher should necessarily be there, to be pre- 
present at sixe, sent amongst them ; though he follow his owne private 
o«/y to oversee g^^^y ^j^^^ houre, yet to see that all the Schollers doe their 
duties appointed, and that there be no disorder: which 

will 
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will be, unlesse he or some other of authoritie be amongst 
them. For otherwise the best children, left to their owne li- 
berty, will shew themselves children. If the Master be pre- 
sent at seven, it may suffice, where there is any in his place, 
whose presence they stand in awe of. 

Spoiid, But it is hard for the little children to rise so early, 
and in some families all lye long: how wouldyou have them 
come so soone then? You would have them beaten every 
time that they come over-late, as the custome is in some 
schooles. 

Phil, That I take farre too great severity, and whereby 
many a poore child is driven into wonderfull feare, and ei- 
ther to play the truant, or make some device to leave the 
schoole; at least to come with a marvellous ill will, and oft 
to be dragged to the Schoole, to the reproach of the Master 
and the Schoole. 

The best meanes that ever I could finde to make them to Hotv to make ail 
rise early, to prevent all this feare of whipping, is this ; by children to stride 
letting the little ones to have their places in their fourmes '^/'^^l^/^^^f^^^ 
daily, according to their comming after sixe of the clocke : ^J^any ^orrecH- 
so many as are there at sixe, to have their places as they had on, 
them by election or the day before : all who come after six, 
every one to sit ashecommeth, and so to continue that day, 
and untill he recover his place againe by the election of the 
fourme, or otherwise. Thus dealewith them at all times, af- 
ter every intermission, when they are to be in their places 
againe, and you shall have them ever attending who to be 
first in his place ; so greatly even children are provoked by 
the credit of their places. 

If any cannot be brought by this, then to be noted in the 
blacke Bill by a speciall marke, and feele the punishment 
thereof: and sometimes present correction to be used for 
terrour; though this (as I said) to be more seldome, for 
making them to feare comming to the Schoole. Intermission at 

The higher Schollers must of necessity rest to doe their "'^'^''"^^^7*' 
exercises, if their exercises be strictly called for. *^„ ^^J^^ ^^ 

Thus they are to continue untill nine, signified by Moni- more, 

tours, 
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tours, Subdoctour, or otherwise. Then at nine I finde that 
order which is in Westminster to be farre the best ; to let 
them to have a quarter of an houre at least, or more for 
intermission, either for breakefast, for all who are neere 
unto the Schoole, that can be there within the time 11- 
mittedyor else for the necessity of every one, or their honest 
recreation, or to prepare theirexercisesagainstthe Masters 
comming in. 

After, each of them to be in his place in an instant upon 
the knockingof the doore, or some other signe given by the 
Subdoctor or Monitors, inpaine of losseof hisplace, orfur- 
ther punishment, as was noted before; so to continue untill 
eleven of theclocke, or somewhat after, to countervaile the 
time of the intermission at nine. 

To be againe all ready, and in their places at one, in an in- 
stant ; to continue untill three, or halfe an houre after: then 
to have another quarter of an houre or more, as at nine for 
drinking and necessities ; so to continue till halte an houre 
after five; thereby in that halfe houre to countervaile the 
time at three ; then to end so as was shewed, with reading 
a piece of a Chapter, and with singing two staves of a 
Psalme : lastly, with prayer to be used by the Master. 
To sing part of a For the Psalmcs, every scholler should begin to give the 
Psalm before Psalme and the tune in order, and to reade every verse be- 
n7hr'"aTtTeach ^^^^ them; or every one to have his booke (if it can be) and 
fo begin in or- rcade it as they doe sing it: where any one can not begin the 
(iery and give tune, his next fellow beneath is to helpe him, and take his 

rhe tune. plaCC. 

By this they will all learn to give the tunes sweetly, which 
is a thing very commendable ; and also it will help both rea- 
ding, voice and audacitie in the younger. 

Spoud. But these intermissions at nine and three, may be 
offensive : they who know not the manner of them, may re- 
proche the schoole, thinking that they do nothing but play, 
Intermmions at PhiL Wee ate SO much as may be in all things to avoid 
"/%i* «or^ "^ offence: but when by long custome the order is once made 
offens]'vc. kuowne, it will be no more offensive then it is at Westmin- 

ster, 
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ster, or then it is at noone and night ; so that it be done in a 
decent manner. 

The benefits of such intermissions will be found very Benefits of inters 
great, and to prevent many inconveniences. missions, 

1 By this meanes neither Masters nor Schollers shall bee ' ^^' oyertoi- 
over-toiled, but have fit times of refreshing. For there is ^; !^^^'^ 
none (no notalmostof theleast) butbeingusedtoit a while, ^heUtutioill 
they will sit very well in their places, for two houres toge- soone leame to 
ther, or two houres and a halfe ; withoutany wearinesse or w> ^w f^oures 
necessities observing duely those times. together. 

2 By this meanes also the Schollers may be kept ever in 2 Kept ever in 
theirplaces, andhardto their labours, without thatrunning '^''' P^^f^ ^' 
out to the Campo (as they terme it) at schoole times, and S^^^^^"^- 
the manifold disorders thereof; as watching and striving for 

the clubbe, and loytering then in the fields, some hindred 
that they cannot goe forth at all. 

But hereby all may have their free liberty in due time; and 
none can abuse their liberty in that sort, nor have their 
minds drawne away, nor stirre abroad all the day at schoole Lea>e to he gran 
times: except upon some urgent necessity, to be signified to '^^ "P^ T^v' 
the Master or Usher; and so leave to be gotten privately, to ^^^^^^ "' "* 
returne presentlyagaine : And also in those cases to lose their 
placesforthatday,unlessethecasebeapproved very necessa- 
ry and sure ; to the end to cut off occasions from such as will 
pretend necessities. If any one be caught abusing hisMaster 
orhis liberty ,withoutnecessity only , upon desireof idlenesse 
or play, he is to be corrected sharpely,for ensample. By this 
meanes you shall bring them to that order and obedience in 
a short time, as they will notthink of stirringall the day, but 
at their times appointed, or upon very urgent and almost ex- 
traordinary necessity. 

3 Besides these benefits, this will also gaine so 3 The time may 
much time every day, as is lost in those intermissions; he gained Jaiiy, 
because there is no day but they will all looke for so much ^"^ sundry in- 
time or more, to the Campo : especially the shrewdest p"^^^J" 
boyes, who usetowaitefortheclub, and watch their times ; 

these will be sure to have much more then that. Besides all 

the 
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the time which they lose in waitingforthat idle fit; and that 
they will, if they can, be away at Lectures, and shewing ex- 
ercises: and likewise they will exceedingly trouble the Ma- 
ster in asking three or foure sometimes together, whatbusi- 
nesse soever he be about. 

Spoud, I have been well acquainted with these disorders 
of the Campo, and vexed with them many a time: I shall be 
most glad, if I may thus reforme them, and finde these bene- 
fits in stead thereof. But what say you for their recreations? 
Let me also heare your judgement in them : for I see that 
you would have in like manner a speciall regard to be kept 
thereof. 

Phil, I would indeed have their recreations as well loo- 
ked unto,as their learning; asyou may perceive plaioely,by 
their intermission, at nine and at three. 
Wtektly recrea- Besidesthose,andalIothertheirintermissions,itisveryre- 
tions, quisitealso, thatthey should have weekelyonepartofanaf- 

ternoone for recreation , as a reward of their diligence, obe- 
dience and profiting :and that to be appointed at theMaster's 
discretion, eithertheThursday,aftertheusuallcustome;or 
^ according to the best opportunitieof theplace. Thatalsoto 
be procured by some Verses, made by the Victors, as was 
shewed: and then onely, when there hath beene already no 
play-day in the weeke before, nor holy day in all the 
weeke. 
Before breaking Before their breakingupalso, it shall uot be amissetogivc 
up to play, to them a Theame to make some verses of, ex tempore^ in the 
tempore. highest fourmes, after they have beene for a time exercised 

therein : or if time permit, sometime to cap verses. 
Or cap verses. In Capping verses, the way to provoke them themost,and 
The best manner to have most variety ofgoodverses, is, to appoint some one 
ofcapptftg'perses. ^^ ^^q of the bcst, to challenge their fellowes to come one 
afteranother; and ever asanyonebutsticketh ormissethio 
a syllable, the other to tell him, and another to come in his 
place: or else to try adversaries or fourmes together. 
Benejlt of cap- This exercise will much helpe capacitie and audacitie,me- 
ping wrses, mory,right pronunciation, to furnish with store of authori- 
ties 
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ties for Poetry, and the like; so as thatthey may be very cun- 
ning in their Poets by it. 

Therefore it may also be used in regard of the benefits at 
some other fit times besides, in stead of some other exami- 
nation. 

Hee that brings the most sweet verses, out of Ovt'daind The greatest 
VirgilovCato amongsttheyongest,andsoout of other most commendation 
approved Poets, is to have ever the greatest commendati- '" '^"'^ 
ons. 

Absurd Verses, such as most are of those called Carmtna 
ProverbialiUy are to be hissed forth : Namely, those which 
are termed versus Leonini. As that first verse, 

Si cams ex hilla religatur mordet in ilia. 

And so all other of the same mould. Though even a- 
mongst those of that book there are some tolerable verses, if 
good choice be made. 

This exercise may well goe before play : for it is nothing 
butapleasantschoole-recreation,andwillexceedinglywhet 
on the schollers to an ingenuous contention. 

AllrecreationsandsportsofSchoUers, would be meet for ^Manner of their 
Gentlemen. Clownish sports, or perilous, or yet playing for recreations, 
money, are no way to be admitted. 

The recreations of the studious are as well to be looked The recreations 
unto, as the study of the rest :That none take hurt by his stu- of^^ studious to 
die, either for minde or body, or any way else. \ ^' ^'g^^^'^ 

Yet here of the other side, very great care is to be had, in overmuch play 
the moderating of their recreation. For schooles, generally, ^° be carefully 
doe not take more hinderance by any one thing, then by o- ^^^'^^ • 
ver-often leave to play. Experience teacheth, that this draw- 
eth their mindes utterly away from their bookes, that they 
cannot take paines,for longing after play, and talking of it; 
as also devising meanes to procure others to get leave to 
play: so that ordinarily when they are but in hope thereof, 
they will doe things very negligently ; and after the most 
play, they are evermore farre the worst. 

And contrarily,when they are most holden to it, without 
looking for any play, in such a course, as wherein they may 

take 
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take delight, and goe on with ease; then will they doe farre 
the best, without any danger of taking hurt thereby; for that 
then their learning is for most part as a play to them who 
are ingenuous. 

Therefore Masters are to use great wisdome in avoiding 
this, and answeringwith mildnesse, all those who are ever 
importunate in asking leave. 

And whereas such suiters are wont to be instant thus: 
That the Schollers will learne the better after ; we may say 
truely, that they will learne far the worse after. Also, where- 
as they think that they do them good ; they doe both them, 
their friends and the schoole very great hurt, for the reasons 
mentioned. 1 1 is continuall applying which brings learning, 
and the credit of a schoole. And for this cause it were not a- 
misse, nor inconvenient(neitherfortheschoole,northe Ma- 
ster himselfe who hath a regard of the profitingof his schol- 
lers) if in such places where both Master and schollers are 
hindred hereby, that there were some statute for the helpe 
of the Master, that he could not give leave of himselfe a- 
bove once in the weeke, without consent of the Minister, 
or some man of authority in the towne ; unlesse very sel- 
dome, and unto some chiefe parties to be yeelded unto of 
necessity, in regard of some speciall dignity or desert. 

Spoud, Many Masters would count this a bondage. 

PhiL They should yet finde it a profitable bondage, and 
which would bring no small freedom and comfort to them- 
selves, or benefit and credit to their schooles in the end. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 

Inconvenience growing by diversitie of teachings 

and of Grammars. 

Spoud. 

But what thinke you of diversities of Grammars, and Inconvenience by 
of divers courses in teaching? do you not take them ^^''^ersity of 
to be very inconvenient ? fo^neT^Ftel^ 

Phil. Yes indeed: for by this meanes the younger ^^"^r 
schoilers commingat newschooles, orundernew Masters, 
are new to begin; or are hindered, and do lose much time, 
when they must after a sort begin againe. Many of great to- 
wardnesse and hope are thought to have nothing in them, 
because they are not acquainted with the new courses. 

Also their former Masters are discredited, which happely 
had taken the best and most profitable paines with them: 
the children are utterly or very much discouraged. Besides 
thatmanyschoolemastersareextremelyignorant,andinsuf- 
ficient, not knowing any good course of teaching at all. 

Spoud, But how might these be helped? 

Phil. Only thus: The best courses being once found out How kelf>ed. 
by search, conference, and tryall, with directions andhelpes 
for the practice thereof, and the sameuniversally received, 
oratleastknowne; these inconveniences should befor most 
part prevented, and both Masters and Schoilers goe on with 
cheerefulnesse in everyplace. In themeanetimethis isthe 
safest course ; To make them perfect in our ordinarie Gram- 
mar, by the use whereof alone so many excellent Schoilers 
have beene : then they shall be sure to goe forward in any 
schoole or course, and to be well liked by every one. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 

Evils by ordinarie absence of 
Schollers. 

Spoud, 

B-vih byabsenet j. Lthough I have beenc troubled by that diversi- 
Sc ers. /% ^j^^ ^^^ much more by the absence of many of my 



A' 



Schollers, when some of them are away, two or 
three dayes in a weeke, and sometimes happelya 
moneth together, or almost a quarter of a yeere, as in the 
harvest time, and it may be they have no bookes neither; 
and yet the Parents will expect, that they should profit as 
muchasif they were there daily, and as if they had all neces- 
sary bookes. 

Also they will be readytoraile upon me that their children 
doe no good : whereby both my selfe and my schoole are 
much traduced ; when the fault is wholly in themselves or 
principally, neither can I tell how to helpe it. 

Phil. I know this to be a common grievance. The best 
way to redresse it, is this, so farre as I know : 

I Parents are to be admonished, either to keepe their 
children to schoole daily, or to keepe them away continual- 
ly. For by such absence, though it be but now and then , the 
mindesof the best and most studious will be much drawne 
away, or they discouraged, and made unable to goe with 
their fellows. 

Other their fellowes also, are often much hindred for 
them; Schoolesand Mastersdiscreditedbythem: Besides 
that in their absence they commonly learne much evill ; 
and chiefly stubbornnesse to corrupt themselves and o- 
thers. 

There- 
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Therefore this would bee looked unto, specially to be a- ^ow redreuea, 
voided so much as may be: And order to be taken by the 
governoursand overseersof Schooles, that all such should 
be sent home againe, who are kept away above a certaine 
number of dayes ;as thirteene in a Quarter (as the statute is 
insomeSchooles)or a like number :unlesse in case of sick- 
nesse, or such necessary occasion to be approved by the 
Master or overseers. 

Those most seldome absences, to be punished bylosseof 
their places, and correction too, if the fault be found to be 
any way in themselves ; or at least to sit still on the play- 
daies to learne, when their fellowes play, to recover that 
time againe, and to make them more carefull to come ; or 
by all these meanes together. This will make the Parents to 
amend it. 



CHAP. XXXIII. 

Discouragefnents of Schookmasten by 
unthankfulnesse of Parents. 

Spoud. 

THis is good counsell, if I could get our overseers 
to put it in execution ; I my selfe will trie what I 
can doe to redresse it by these helpes : Yet there is 
one other discouragement, whereby I have beene 
very much troubled in my selfe, many times ; that is, the 'Discouragement 
great unthankfulnesse that I finde, and have ever found in ofSchooU- 
many whosechildren I havehad ; Thatsome, if they thioke "»^'''" h ^- 
they have any little priviledge by the place, they will not ^^fp^^l"^' 
so much as give me thanks for all my labours, nor (it may ^ ^^^^' 
be)afFord me a good word, though their children do never 
so well under me. 

Others 
u 
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Others who have no priviledge in the place, will give lit- 
tle or nothing, in regard of my paines, or to my meete 
maintenance, according to my place, to incourage mee to 
take paines: and besides, they will run behind with me two 
or three Quarters, and then they will seeke some occasion to 
take away their children, to set them toother Schooles, fin- 
ding some quarrell that their children did not profit, or 
the like; and thus not onely defraud me of my due, but also 
raise such slanders against me, for the recompenceofallmy 
paines. 
Thankes to bte PhiL We must looke for thankes, and the rewards of our 
expected at laboursfromGod, where the world isunthankefull. But for 
^ef^ed^e ^^ hclpc of this, my advice is, that first we labour to bee 

^imt dlicovb- faithfull inourplaces,inthebestcoursesand kindes; chiefly 
ragementi hy to make our Schollers good Grammarians : and when wee 
uHtAankfuinesse may be bold to cause them who are ofabilitie to pay accor- 
of Parents. dingly,insomesort,forthe instruction oftheirchildren,They 
will better esteeme the worth of learning, and of the service 
we performe to them (in those in whom they are to live af- 
ter their time) and also to the Church and Common- 
wealth. And if God do blesse us, that our Schollers profit in- 
deede, we shall in time have Schollers enow; such as will be 
willing to pay well, how basely soever learning be esteemed 
of. 

Moreover, to prevent all such shifting and detraction, it 
is wisedomeevertocallforourdue at the Quarter's end ;and 
to see that our cariage and government be such in our place, 
as that we may stand in the face of any such unthankefull de- 
tractour. Also, that God's blessing on our labours, may e- 
ver answer for us; which following but these directions, we 
may certainely expect. 

Finally, that in our places we labour to serve the Lord 
faithfully ; and then wee may be sure to receive the full re- 
ward of all our labour, from him; let men, as I said, be ne- 
ver so unthankefull. 
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CHAP. XXXIIII. 

fVhat Children are to be kept to 
learning. 

Spaud, 

Sir, if I should not take heart and courage to set to my 
calling afresh, I were much to be blamed, having all 
my doubts thus answered^ and being thus heartened 
in every part. Butyet, that I may both returne unto 
it cheerefully ; and also goe forward, and continue happily 
to the end:l pray you let me have your judgement in these 
two points : 

1 . What children you would have set to learning, and 
incouraged to go on in the same. 

2. Which you would have sent to the University, and 
how qualified. 

PhiL To both these I shall answer you what I hold. i,fVhat Schol- 

To the first : I would have those who after good time of '''"' * ** '*' ^ 
triall shall be found the fittest amongst a man's children, to f^'"^* j r 
be applied unto learning ; as being the meetest to be offered greatest hope, 
to God in a more speciall manner, to the publike service of 
his Church or their Countries. 

And so those onely of them, to be incouraged to goe 
on in the same, whom you find most ingenious, and espe- 
cially whom you perceive to love learning the best ; which 
also do witnesse the samebytheirpainfulnesseand delight 
in their bookes. The rest to be fitted so farre as may be con- 
veniently, for trades, or some other calling, or to be remo- 
ved speedily. 

2. To the second I answer: that such onely should be %,JVhat Schol- 
sent to the Universities, who prove most ingenious and to- ^""^ * ^ "«' 
wardly, and who, in a love of learning, will begin to take * 5"** ^^^^^' 

paines 
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Ingenuous and paines of themselves, having attained in some sort the for- 
loyers of Uar- mer paits of learning; being good Grammarians at least, 
cw Gramma ^^^^ ^^ Understand, write and speake Latine in good sort. 
rians. ' ^ Such as have good discretion how to goveme them- 

of discretion, selves there, and to moderate their expenses, which is sel- 

dome times before 15. yeeres of age; which is also the 

youngest age admitted by the statutes of the University, as 

I take it. 

Some of chiefe note for learning and govemement, 

and of long experience in the Universitie (as namely. 
None to be sent some worthy heads of Colledges) would have none sent 
to the Uni^ersi' nor admitted into the Universitie, before they be full fif- 
//«, before 15 teeneyeereso]datleast;forthesereasonsspeciallyamongst 

^at7easf'^' Others: 

I Because, before that time, they will commonly re- 
quire more bodily helpe, then can be there afforded. 

2. The Universitie statute forbiddeth to admit any un- 
der this age. 

3 Because that daily experience doth teach how in- 
convenient it is in divers respects. 

Finally, all generally of whom I can heare in theUniver- 
sitie, do assent hereunto. Many would have them 17. or 
18. yeeres old before ; because then commonly they have 
discretion to sticke to their studies and to governe them- 
selves. 

Spoud, I do much approve their judgement. I would 
have them good Schollers, before theygoe to the Univer- 
sitie ; and namely sound Grammarians, that the Tutors 
need not to be troubled with teaching them to make or to 
construe Latine ; but that they may go forward in Logick 
orotherstudiesmeetfor the Universities. Forsucha Schol- 
ler as is able to understand well what he reades, or what is 
read unto him there (I meane in regard of the Latine) shall 
do more good in a yeere, then a weake Scholler shall do 
in two or three; chiefely, if he have discretion to governe 
himselfe, and abide close to his booke. 

For when as the Scholler is faine to turne his Dictionary 

for 
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for every word, or hearing a Lecture read, doth come away 
as he went; unlesse he be placedunder a most painefullTu- 
tor, how is it possible that he should profit any thing, in 
respect of him who goeth a good Scholler thither ? How 
many evils do come upon the sending of Schollers so raw- 
ly thither, both University and Countrey doe fully know 
and rue. 

Now you have so lovingly and fully answered me in e- 
very doubt, and so largely laid open your minde unto mee, 
as indeede I cannot desire any more of you : Onely let me 
tell you this, that the points are so many, as I feare that I 
shall never be able to put them in practice. 

Phtl, You may make triall of all, or the most likely of 
them; and constantly practise those which you find most To practise the 
profitable : the shorter that you can be in every thing, the most profitable. 
better shall you do; so that all bedone with understanding, 
as I said before. 

Spoud. I trust you wil give me a copie of them: for o- 
therwise I shall never be able to remember them ; besides 
that they will require to be oft read over and over, untill I 
shall grow perfect in them. I do not doubt, but you have 
set them downe. 

PhiL I have ; though as yet very imperfectly, for lacke of 
meete leasure. Such as I have,I shall impart (feeling your 
earnest desire to doe good) and more as God shall adde 
more helpe and experience by your selfe, and by others. 
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CHAP XXXV. 

A briife rehearsall of the chiefs points and helpes 

mentioned in this booke. 



H 



Spaud, 

Ow much shall you make me more indebted by 
that favour, above all your other kindnesse hi- 
therto I Yet in the meane time before we depart, 
to the end to helpe my weake memory, and to 
cause me to go on more cheerefully, let me request onely 
these two things of you further : 
A briefe rthsar- ' ^^ repcate the principall heads of those things which 
sail oftht chieft should be as it were in the Master'sremembrancealwayes, 
points nuntio- to be Continually put in practice. 

n€/i in this hool^ 2 To sct me downe a short Catalogue of the bookes 
^ ^^h^X nd ^^^ helpes which you have mentioned belonging hereun- 
htlusmtntlo^ to,for the better accomplishing of all these severall parts of 
ntd, learning. 

PhiL For those principall heads, though most of them 
were named in the observations ; yet sith such little briefes 
do much helpe memory, I will rehearse them so neere as 
I can. 

These were of the chiefe : 
Tht principall ^ '^^ cause all to be done with understanding. 
heads of those 2 To cut off all nccdlesse matters, so much as may be, 
things ivhich and passe by that which is unprofitable. 
would be kept ^ fo note all hard and new words : to observe matter 

?o'bJ\Th!7ri ^"^ py^rsLse carefully. 

[^ticlbythe 4 To leamc and keepe all things most perfectly, as 

Master continu- they gOC. 

oily. 5 To have few fourmes. 

6 To discourage none, but to draw on all by a desire of 
commendation. 

7 To stirre up to emulation of adversaries, and to use all 
good policy for one to provoke another. 8. Con- 
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8 Contiuuall examining (which is the life of all) and 
chiefely posing of the most negligent. 

9 Right pronunciation. 

10 Some exercise of memory daily. 

1 1 To have the best pattemes for every thing ; and to do 
all by imitation. 

1 2 The Master to stirre up both himself e and his Schol- 
lers to continuall cheerefulnesse. 

13 Constancy in order. 

These were generally premised. To these we may adde ; 

14 To get an Idea or short summeandgenerall notation 
of every Treatise or Chapter. 

15 To parallel all by examples, or to give like exam- 
ples for each thing, and where they have learned them. 

16 To see that they have continually all necessaries. 

17 To countenance and preferre the best, to be markes 
for the rest to aime at, and that all may be incouraged by 
their example. 

18 Maintaining authority, by carefull execution of ju- 
stice in rewards and punishments, with demonstration of 
love, faithfulnesse and painefulnesse in our place, withgra- 
vitie: workingby all meanes a love of learning in theSchol- 
lers, and a strift who shall excell most therein, of a consci- 
ence to do most honour and service unto the Lord, both 
presently, and chiefely in time to come. 

19 In a word ; Serving the Lord with constant cheere- 
fulnesse, in the best courses which he shall make knowne 
unto us, we shall undoubtedly see his blessings, according 
to our hearts. 

M.i4^^^zm hath these steps to learning: First, Aptnesseof Maxur Aikam 
nature: Secondly, Love of learning : Thirdly, Diligence in hh steps to Uat' 
right order : Fourthly, Constancy with pleasant moderati- ^*H' 
on : Fiftly , Al wayes to learne of the most learned ; pointing 
and aiming at the best, to match or go beyond them. 

Philip Me lanchtomXso^ in his Preface before Hestod^ ad- pi^jnp j^^ 
viseth after this manner; To strive to make SchoUers ex- unchtoo'i <//- 
ceeding cunning in every Authour which they reade. To rection. 

do 
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do this by oft reading and construing over their Authors ; 
causing them to note everything worthy observation, with 
some marke, to run ofter over those : not regarding how 
many the Authours are, but how exactly they leame them; 
chiefely all their sentences and speciaii phrases, that the 
speech of the children may ever savor of them: for thus hee 
saith ; Utquisque author opHmus^ ita scepissimk relegendusad 
tmt/a/ibn^m.'Andthattherebytheymayalwayeshaveofasud- 
denapatterneorpresidentintheirmindejwhereuntotoruny 
as the Painter hath. And so much for the chiefe points : 
for the severall bookes and helpes, I referre you rather to 
the severall Chapters; where you maysoone see them toge- 
ther , as you shall have occasion to use them for their severall 
purposes. 

Spoud, But it is a great charge to poore men, to provide 
so many bookes as may seeme necessary. 

Phil. It is true indeede ; yet one yeere gained in their 
children's learning, will recompence abundantly all charge 
in bookes which they shall neede : and much more, if by 
them they shall gaine sundry yeeres, and be furnished with 
all kind of excellent learning meet for their yeeres ; which 
without the best bookes, it is no more likely to do, then for 
any to prove exquisite in other trades and sciences, without 
the most fine instruments serving thereunto. 

And this one certaine assurance of the obtaining this 
treasure of learning, by following the right meanes and 
courses, may counterpoize all labour and charges whatso- 
ever can be furnished, for attaining of the same. 

Spoud, Sir, I rest fully satisfied ; praying the Lord, and 
acknowledgingmyperpetuall debt for this ourconference. 

PhiL Let us give God all the glory; to whom of due it ap- 
pertaines ; and let usever intreate him, that as hehath thus 
begun, so he will perfect his own worke, for the everla- 
sting praise of his owne name, and the perpetuall good of 
all his people,untillChristJesus shall come. A/x^v, vaM,€pxou w'ptc 
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THE SEVERALL 

CHAPTERS, WITH THE 

particular Contents of them. 




Chap. i. 

Discourse betweene two School 
masters, concerniDg their function: in 
the end determining a conference 
about the best way of teaching, and 
the manner of proceeding in thejsame. 
Herein these particulars : 
The Schoolemaster's place, ordin- 
arily, wearisome, and thankelesse. 
They who have felt the evils of labouring without fruit, 
will neither spare travail nor cost to helpe the same. 

Many honest-hearted and painfull Schoolmasters utterly 

discouraged, and living in continual! discontentment, 

through lacke of knowledge of a right course of teaching. 

Some few God muchblesseth in this calling, though rare. 

More true contentment to be found in this calling, 

rightly followed, then in any recreation. 

The fruits of this, most sweet in the remembrance. 
Knowledge and practice of the best courses will much 
augment the blessing of our labour, and fill our lives with 
contentment. 

How the way of all good learning may be made more 
easie, then ever in former ages. 

Many worthy helps lye hid from the greatest part, onely 
through neglect. 

A 
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A briefe rehearsall of the chiefe contents, for the better en- 
tring into the conference, and for giving more light and 
life to all that folio weth. 

The manner of proceeding in this conference 



[8-12] Chap. 2. 

^ sT X THen the scholler should first be set to the schoole. 

Y V Branches. 

The time of the firstentranceincountreyschooles, at seven 
or eight yeere old. 

The child of any ordinary to wardlinesse, to begin to learne 
about five yeere old, Reasons and benefit of it. 

Two or three yeeres may be gained hereby, to fit them soo- 
ner for the Universitie. 

Parents ought to labour to see their children's good educa- 
tion before their eyes, so soone as may be. 

Objections against settingchildren soyoungto the schoole, 
answered. 



[12-27] Chap. 3. 

3 TT Ow the scholler may be taught to reade English well 
JLJL ^°^ speedily, to fit him the sooner and better for 

the Grammar schoole. 

Herein these things handled ; 

The inconveniences of having the Grammar Schooles trou- 
bled with teaching A, B. C. 

How this might be remedied by some other schooles in each 
towne for that purpose. 

The redresse hereof to be sought. 

To be borne with patience, where it cannot be avoided, and 
the burden of it to be made so light as may be. 

The first entring of children to be looked to heedily. 

To teach to reade well, a matter of good commendation. 

Griefe and discredit to the Schoolemaster for want of this. 

To teach to call and pronounce each letter right. 

How 
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How to IcDow their letters the soonest. 

To spell, and take a delight therein. 

Some of the hardest syllables and words set downe, for the 
practisingchildreninspellingofthem; to help by them to 
spell any other speedily, & for writing true orthography. 

Of joyning syllables together. 

Bookes to be first learned of children. 

In what time children well applyed, may learneto reade 
English. 

Dividing and distinguishing syllables. 

The pleasantest way to teach the little ones, to pronounce 
their letters, and to spell before they know a letter ; and 
how to doe it. 

Any one who can reade, may thus enter children, if they will 
follow the directions ; and so a poore body make an ho- 
nest living of it, and free the Grammar schooles. 

Complaints for children forgetting to reade English, when 
they first enter into Latine ; and how to avoid them. 

The just complaint of want of care in our schooles, for pro- 
ceeding in our owne tongue, as in the Latine or Greeke; 
whereas ourchiefe care should be for our own language: 
and reasons for it. 

How schoUers may increase continually, as fastin our owne 
tongue, as in the Latine. 

The chiefe fault of children going backe in English, when 
they begin to learne Latine, is in the Parents. 

An ordinarie fault, that schollers are to seeke in matters of 
common numbers ; and how to redresse it. 

Chap. 4. [27-40] 

OF writing. How the Master may direct his schollers to 
write faire, though himselfe be no good pen-man. 
Herein these particulars : 
Faire writing, a great benefit and ornament to schooles. 
The opinion is fond, that a good scholler cannot be a good 
writer 

The 
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TbetroubleofSchoolemasters,forwantofthisskill to teach 

their schollers how to write. 
When the schollers should beg"in to write. 
To have all necessaries thereunto, and bookes kept faire. 
Each to learne to make his owne pen, and how. 
Holding the pen, and carrying it lightly. 
In stead of setting copies, to have little copie-bookes faste- 
ned to the tops of their bookes ; and those of the best 

which can be procured. 
Manner of their copy-bookes and copies. 
Inconvenience of following divers hands. 
Evils of the want of such copie-bookes. 
Faire writing to be practised by all the schollers once every 

day. 
Generall rule in writing, to make all like the copie. 
How to keepe even compasse in writing, not over-high, 

nor too low. 

Benefit of ruling-pens for each, and what ones. 
The bookes of the young beginners to be ruled with crosse 

lines. 
The compasse in greatnesse and neerenesse of the letters. 
Joyning the letters in writing. 
Writing straight without lines. 
Special! furtherances for the first enterersjwhen they cannot 

frame any letter. 
Leisurely drawing the letters as the Painter,a chiefe helpe. 
To observe ornaments of writing. 
To make all the letters most plaine. 
Mischiefes of getting a bad hand first. 
What the Master isto doe, to theend that he may learneto 

teach his schollers to write faire. 
To w^alk amongst the schollers,to see that they observe their 

directions, and to marke all faults in writing. 
This skill is to be gotten, to avoid the evils by wandring 

Scriveners. 
The use of Scriveners in Grammar Schooles, what. 
The summe of the principall directions for writing, to be 

ever in memory. Chap. 
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Chap. 5. [41-52] 

C Ertainegenerall observations to be knowne of School- 
masters, and practised carefully; chiefly in all Gram- 
mar learning. 

1 That schollers be taught to doe all things with under- 
standing, and to have a generall knowledge of the mat- 
ter before. 

To doe all things by reason with understanding, brings al- 
most double learning, besides ease and delight. 

Reading without understanding, is a neglect of lear- 
ning. 

Triall of difference betweene learning with understanding 
and without. 

Verses of^<9nw:^ to this end, worthy to be written in letters 
of gold, to be imprinted in the memories of all. 

How some Writers have so farre gone beyond others in 
eloquence, through their ripenesse and understanding. 

How to teach all to be done by understanding. 

2 To learne onely such things as whereof they may have 
good and perpetuall use. 

3 To note all hard words or matters worthy of observati- 
on, and the manner of marking them. 

4 To learne all things so perfectly, as the former may be in 
stead of a Schoolemaster to the latter. 

5 That the whole schoole be divided into so few fourmes, 
as may be ; with reasons for the same. 

6 To have a great care that none be discouraged, but all to 
be provoked by emulation, and desire of praise. 

A sentence of Tully to this purpose worthy to be ever be- 
fore the Master's eye. 

Striftforvictories the most commendable play, and a chiefe 
meanes to make the schoole Ludus Liierarius, 

7 Each to have his adversarie : and they to be so matched 
and placed as all may be done by equall strift. 

8 To 
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8 To use ever to examine the most negligent. 

9 Continuall care of pronouncing. 

ID To have some exercise of memory daily, for making 
excellent memories. 

1 1 To have the best patternes of all sorts that can be got- 
ten. 

1 2 The Masters toincourage themselves and their schollers 
continually. 

13 Constancie in good orders, with continuall demon- 
stration of love, to doe all for the greatest good of the 
Schollers. 



[52-70] Chap. 6. 

HOw to make children perfect in the Accedence. 
Herein these particulars : 
The usuall manner of learning to reade the Accedence. 
The ordinarie manner of getting the Accedence without 

booke. 
The best meanes, for learning to reade the Accedence. 
Generall rule in learning without booke, or getting what- 
soever seemeth hard : To take but a little at a time. 
To cause them first to understand their lectures, and how. 
Admonition to Masters, desirous to do good ; To be as the 

Nurses with little children. 
Example howto make children to understand, by shewing 

the meaning, and by asking questions. 
In what points of the Accedence, the chiefe labour would 

be bestowed to make young Schollers very perfect : vus. 

in all kinde of declining. 
How to be most speedily perfect in the Verbs ; which are a 

meane foundation, and wherein the greatest difficultie 

lyeth. 
No paines can be too great in Nounes and Verbes, untill 

they be exceeding perfect. 
Two generall observations in the English rules : what 

parts 
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parts of the English rules, to be made most perfect in. 
Helpe for examination of the Accedence : vie. The que- 
stions of the Accedence, called the Poasing of the Eng- 
lish parts. Other needfuU questions adjoyned to the end 
of the same. 



Chap. 7. [70-88] 

HOw to make Schollers perfect in the Grammar. 
What is done ordinarily in schooles in teaching 

Grammar. 
What things are requisite in learning Grammar. 
How to get the Grammar with most ease and fruit. 
Benefit oi Lillies rules construed. 
Learning the rules without booke. 
Construing the rules without booke. 

How to doe where leisure is wanting. • 

How to examine so as to make your scholler toanswerany 

question of his Grammar ; with an example thereof. 
To appose onely in English, where children are too weake 

to answer in Latine. 
Examining in the Latine Nounes and Verbes. 
Examining the Syntaxis^ and helpes thereunto. 
Repeating Titles and Margents, or the beginning of the 

rules, in a continued speech, to keepe the rules perfectly. 
Helpe for hearing part in straights of time. 
Helpes for further understanding the rules. 
The summe of all, wherein chiefe care would be had. 
A perfect saying every rule, not so absolutely necessarie. 
To turne to each hard rule in parsing, a helpe to make 

Schollers perfect in the Grammar. 
Grammar to be made as a Dictionary to the Schollers^ 

Chap. 
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[89-125] Chap. 8. 

OF construction, or of construing Authors, how to 
make all the way thereof most easie and plaine. 

Herein these particulars : 

Things seeming difficult in construction. 

The ordinarie toile of Masters about giving lectures, and 
making their schollers able to construe. 

Difficultie in taking Lectures, in proprietie of words and 
sense. 

Griefe of the Masters for their Schollers forgetting that 
which they have learned. 

The way of construing most plaine, by practice of the Rule 
of construing, and of Grammaticall translations. 

The rule of construing unheard of to the most 

The rule set downe by sundry learned Grammarians. 

The rule according as Master Leech hath set it downe. 

The rule according to Crusius, 

The rule expounded more at large, though the curious 
handling of it be left to some others. 

The summe of the rule briefly. 

An example of construing, and of Grammaticall translati- 
ons, according to the rule: wherein maybe seene the ge- 
nerall benefits thereof, for resolving Latine into the 
Grammaticall order,construing,parsing,makingLatine 
and trying it. 

The chiefe reason of the beneflts. 

Benefits of translations according to the rule, set downe 
more particularly. 

Things specially observed in the translations of theSchool- 
Authors. 

How to use the translations, so as to attaine the former be- 
nefits. 

Objections against the use of translations in Schooles, an- 
swered. 

The 
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The uses and benefits mentioned, cannot be made of any 

other translations of the Schoole- Authors, except of the 

Grammatical! : and the reason of it. 
Some examples of other translations, to manifest the truth 

hereof. 
Grammatical! translations separatefromtheLatine, cannot 

indanger any to malce them Truants, 
How to prevent idlenesse or negligence in the use of the 

translations. 
These no meanes to make Masters idle,butcontrarily toin* 

courage them to take all paines. 
The account to be justly made of such translations. 
Schoole-Authors translated Grammatically. 
Other bookes also translated Grammatically for continual! 

helpes in Schooles. 
What helpes to be used for construing higher Authors,and 

so for construing ex tempore. 
The higher fourmes to practise to go over so much as they 

can, construing ex tempore. 



Chap. 9. [125-147] 

OF Parsing and the several! kindes thereof. How chil- 
dren may parse of themselves, readily and surely. 

The particular branches are these ; 

The usual! manner of teaching to parse. 

The certaine direction for parsing. 

To parse as they construe, marking the last word. 

To observe carefully, where they have learned each word, 
what example every word is like; so to parallel by exam- 
ples, each thing which they have not learned in their 
rules. 

An example of parsing, set downe at large for the rudest. 

Manner of hearing Lectures amongst the lower. 

How to know by the words what part of Speech each 
word is. 

How 

X 
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How a child may know, of what Conjugation any Verbe 
is. 

Much time and toyle in parsing, thorow examining each 
word by the Master, how helped. 

The surest, shortest and speediest way of parsing, to parse 
as reading a Lecture. 

How to helpe to prepare the children for parsing at taking 
Lectures, by shewing them onely the hard words, that 
they may take most paines in them. 

Example of marking the hard words amongst the first en- 
terers. 

Marking the hard words helpethmuch, and preventeth ma- 
ny inconveniences. 

How to oppose, so as children may get both matter, words 
and phrase of each Lecture, with examples of it in the first 
Authors : and how to make use of each Author. 

Parsing in the higher fourmes, and to do all in Latine. 

The summe of all for parsing. 
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[147-158] Chap. 10. 

F making Latine. How to enter children to make 
Latine, with delight and certainty ; without danger 
of false Latine, barbarous phrase, orany other like incon- 
venience. 

Particular points ; 

To enter children to make Latine, a matter ordinarily ex- 
tremely difficult and full of toyle, both to Master and 
Scholler. 

Theusuall mannerin Country Schooles, to enter children to 
make Latine. 

The shortest, surest, and easie way, both to Master and 
Scholler, for entring to make Latine. 

Making first the Latine of their Lectures, and givinga rea- 
son of each word. Example of it. 

Continuall construing, parsing, and reading their Au- 
thors 
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thors out of Grammatical! translations, is continuall ma- 
king pure Latine, to cause children to come on in it very 

fast. 
Choosing fit sentences out of Authors, for the children to 

make of themselves. 
The manner of the entrance of children to write Latine, so 

as to profit in English^ Latine, Writing faire and true, all 

under one labor. 
How to have their bookes ruled to this purpose. 
Manner ofdictating the English to Schollers, when they are 

to learne to write Latine. 
Making and setting downe the Latine, by the Schollers. 
Benefit of it for certaine direction both to Master and 

Scholler. 
Further use to be made of the Latine so set downe, to make 

it fully their owne. 
Composing the Latine into the order of the Author. 
Tullies Sentences, the fittest booke to dictate sentences 

out of. 
An example of the manner of dictating, and writingdowne 

both English and Latine. 
Translating into pure Latine, and in good composition of 

themselves, trying who can come neerest unto Tully. 
How to prevent stealing, and writing after one another. 
How to go on faster, and dispatch more in making Latine. 
Translating into English of themselves after M. AskarrCs 

manner ; and after, reading the same into Latine againe, 

or writing it. 
The most speedy and profitable way of translating for 

young Schollers. 
How to translate an Author into Latine, or any piece 

thereof. 
Such translating onely for Schollers well grounded. 
Summe of all for making Latine. 

Chap. 
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[158-165] Chap. ii. 

F the Artificiall order of composing, or placing of the 
words in prose, according to Tulfy and the purest 
Latinists. Herein these particulars : 

Pure composition a matter of difficulty. 
The error of young SchoUers, displacing sentences, in an 

imagination of fine composition. 
Composition generally belonging to all Latine. 
Rules of composition, as they aresetdowne by Macrope^ 

dtus, in the end of his Method of making Epistles. 
More exquisite observation in placing and measuring sen- 

tences. 



H 



[165-171] Chap. 12. 

Ow to make Epistles imitating Tully^ short, pithy, 

sweete Latine and familiar,and to indite Letters to 

our friends in English accordingly. Herein these things; 

Difficulty of making Epistles purely, and pithily. 

The ordinary meanes of directing Schollers to make 
Epistles. 

Difficulty for children, who have no reading, to invent va- 
riety of matter of themselves. 

Helpes for making £pistles,by reading 7M//i€jEpistles,and 
imitating them. 

Making answers to Epistles. 

Examples of imitating Epistles, and answering them. 



[172-190] Chap. 13. 

F making Theames full of good matter, in a pure stile 
and with judgement. 

Here- 
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Herein these branches ; 

The ordinary manner of directing Schollers how to enter 
to make Theames, according to Apthonius^ precepts. 

The inconveniences ofthat course for young Schollers; and 
that it is hard enough for many teachers. 

Difficulty in making Theames, because Schollers are not 
acquainted with the matter of them. 

The Scholler is oft beaten for his Theame, when the Ma- 
ster rather deserveth it. 

To consider the end of making Theames. 

The meanes to furnish the Schollers for Theames. 

Presidents or examples for Theames. 

Presidents for matter, to furnish Schollers with store of the 
best matter. 

i?^«fn^rt\Sym^2it7,a booke meete to this pu rpose ; and chiefly 
for training up young Gentlemen, and all of chiefe sort 
and condition. 

How to use ReusnerioT Theames. 

An easie direction forTheames, to be handled according to 
the severall parts thereof. 

Imitation of Exordiums and conclusions. 

Other Authors for matter. 

Helpes for invention of matter. 

The knowledge of the tenne grounds of Invention, the rea- 
diest way. 

The Art of meditation most profitable and easie forhelpe 
of invention. 

Presidents for the forme and manner of making 
Theames. 

Declamations and patternes for them. 

Declamations fit for Universities, or for the principall 
Schollers in Grammar Schooles. 

Manner of writing downe Theames by Schollers of judge- 
ment. 

Making of Theames ^jc temporCy a matter of great commen- 
dations, if it be done Scholler-like. 

The way to make Theames ex tempore, 

A 
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A most easie & profitable practice, to help to make Theames 

ex tempore. 
Where to be stored with matter and words for each part of 

the Theame. 
Helpe for supplying words and phrases. 
Common-place bookes, a singular helpe. 
Orations. 

Orations belong specially to the Universities. 
Examples of Orations. 
Orations ex tempore. 
Summe for Theames. 



[190-198] Chap. 14. 

OF versifying. How to enter to make verses with de- 
light and certainty, without bodging ; and to traine 

up Schollers to imitate and expresse Ovid or Virgil^hotYk 

their phrase and stile. 

Herein these particulars : 
Poetry rather for ornament, then for any necessitie. 
There may be commendable use of Poetry. 
The ordinarie difficulty of Poetry. 
The folly of some in this kinde. 
The mostplaine way how to enter to make verses, without 

bodging. 
Turning the verses of their Lectures into other verses. 
Of contracting or drawing seven or eight verses into foure 

or five ; and the certaine benefit of this exercise. 
To make verses of any ordinarie Theame. 
To versifie ex tempore. 
Helpes for versifying. 



Chap 
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Chap. 15. [198-201] 

THe manner of examining and correcting exercises. 
Herein these particulars : 
Examining exercises never to be omitted. 
Generall faults wherein schollers doe commonly slip. 
To reade over their exercises first in naturall order. 
To parallel each thing by examples. 
To looke to elegancie and finenesse of composition. 
Never to thinke any thing laboured enough. 
Adversaries to note faults in one another's exercises. 
The manner of examining exercises by the Master. 
Speciall faults in the highest fourmes. 
Care that they doe correct their exercises presently. 



Chap. 16. [201-204] 

HOw to answer any needfull question of Grammar or 
Rhetoricke. 
Herein these things : 
To answer any Grammar question, a thing commen- 
dable. 
How to answer any difficult Grammar question. 
Most of the difficulties of the ancient Classicall Authours, 

collected briefly by M. Stockwood. 
How to answer the questions of Rhetoricke. 
How to answer the questions of Tullies Offices. 



o 



Chap. 17. [205-210] 

F Grammaticall oppositions. How to dispute scholler* 

like of any Grammar question in good Latine. 
Herein these branches : 

To 
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The Greeke may be gotten with farre lesse labour then the 
Latine. 

One benefit of the perfect knowledge of the Greeke Te- 
stament alone, worthy all our labour to be taken in the 
Greeke. 

M. Askant^ s testimonie concerning the Greeke tongueiand 
the excellent learning contained in it. 

The way to the Greeke, the same with the Latine. 

How schollersofunderstandingand judgement may take a 
shorter course. 

To use M. Camden s Grammar. 

Gramtnatica Grceca pro Schola Argentinenst per TTieophu 
lum Goliuniy may serve in stead of a further exposition of 
Camden, 

To begin construction with the Greeke Testament, and 
why. 

To strive to have the Scriptures as familiarly in the Origi- 
nals, as the Jewes had the Hebrew. 

Those who purpose to have any smattering in the Greeke, 
to have it in the Testament, and why. 

The Testament compared to other Greeke Authors. 

The Testament a notable entrance to all other Greeke Au- 
thors. 

How Schollers may be made most perfect in the Greeke Te- 
stament. 

The speediest way to the Greeke ; To get the Radices first. 

The easiest way, how to learne the Greeke Radices, 

Howany may soonelearneto reade the Greeke, before they 
learne the Greeke Grammar. 

How the Nomenclator of the Greeke Primitives might be 
made of singular use. 

Helpe for committing words to memory. 

Caveat in remembring. 

TheGreekei?a^2C^^contrived into continued speeches, may 
be gotten soonest of all. 

The readiest and surest way of getting the Testament, By a 
perfect verball translation, separate from the Greeke. 

How 
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How by the helpe of such a translation, any whohave buta 

smattering in the Greeke, may proceed of themselves in 

the Testament. 
This cannot be so done by the interlineall, or having the 

Greeke and Latine together, and why. 
How schollers of judgement may use the interlineall. 
How to proceed in other Authors. 
The benefit of such translations ofsomeofthe purest Greek 

Authors. 
Parsing in Greeke. 
Helpes for parsing in Greeke. 
Helpes for knowledge of the Poets. 
How to write in Greeke purely. 
How to write faire in Greeke. 
Versifying in Greeke. 
Summe of all for the Greeke. 



Chap. 21. [244-252] 

HOw to get most speedily, the knowledge and under- 
standing of the Hebrew. 
Herein these branches ; 
The knowledge of the Hebrew may be the soonest gotteui 

and why. 
Manner of learning the Grammar, and what Grammar to 

be used. 
The getting the Hebrew Radices^ a chiefe helpe. 
Manner of committing the Radices to memory. 
Examples of helping the memory in learning the Hebrew 

Radices, 
The benefit of comparing the tongues. 
The best Epitome for learning the Radices. 
The way might be more compendious by the rootes redu- 
ced to Classes. 
Continuall practice of perfect verball translations, a singu- 
lar helpe. 

A 
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A Student having opportunities cannot be better imployed, 
then in getting perfectly, and imprinting the originals in 
memory. 

The Latine, Greeke and Hebrew, may be the soonest gotten 
by such perfect translations in each tongue. 

How much, and what to learne in all things. 



Chap. 22. 

OF knowledge of the grounds of Religion, and training* 
up Schollers therein. 
Herein these heads ; 

Schollers are to be trained up in religion 

Religion most neglected in Schooles. 

The Popish Schoolemasters shall rise up in judgement a- 
gainst all who neglect it 

Teaching the Catechisme, and when. 

Examining the Catechisme. 

Taking notes of sermons. 

Setting downe all the substance of the Sermons, in the 
higher fourmes. 

Manner ofnoting, for helpingunderstanding and memory. 

To translate the Sermon into Latine, orto reade it into La- 
tine ex tempore. 

Examining sermons. 

Repetition or rehearsall of the Sermons. 

Benefit of strict examination of Sermons. 

How the repetition may be done readily. 

How to goe thorow the History of the Bible, and the man* 
ner of examining it. 

Objections answered. 

How to teach the schollers civilitie. 

Chap. 
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Chap. 23. [263-266] 

HOw to understand and remember any Morall mat- 
ter. 
Herein these things ; 
A principall helpe of understanding, to cause children to 

understand and remember by questions. 
An example hereof. 
Helpe in private reading, by questions. 



Chap. 24. [267-269J 

SOme things necessarie to be knowne, for the better 
attaining ofall the parts of learning mentioned before : ^'''^ 
as, 

I How the Schoolemaster should be qualified. 
Herein these branches ; 

The Schoolemaster oughttobesufficienttodirect his schol- 
lers, or tractable and willing to be directed. 

The Schoolemaster must be painfull and constant, of con- 
science to God. 

He must cast off all other studies at schoole-times. 

He must not poast over the trust to others. 

The Schoolemaster must be of a loving disposition, to in- 
courage all by praise and rewards. 

He ought to be a godly man, and of good carriage. 

To seeke to gaine, and maintaine authoritie, and how. 



Chap. 25. [ 69-272] 

OF the Usher and his office. ' 

Herein these particulars ; 
An Usher necessarie in all greater Schooles. 

Evils 
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Evils of lacke of an Usher. 

The M aster burdened with all, is, as the Husbandman over- 
charged with more then he can compasse. 

Supply by Schollers, not sufficient. 

Sufficiencie of the Usher. 

The Usher to be at the Master's command. 

To be used with respect. 

The Usher not to meddle with correcting the highest schol- 
lers. 

The Usher to use as little correction as may be, unlesse in 
the Master's absence. 

The Usher's principall imployment virith the younger, to 
traine them up for the Master. 

To prevent all inconveniences by the Usher. 



[272-275] Chap. 26. 

HElpes in the Schoole besides the Usher. 
Seniours in each fourme. 
Particular help, a Subdoctor in place of the Usher, or where 

one Usher is not sufficient. 
Sorting the fourmes, so many into a fourme as may be. 
Choise and matching each fourme equally, that all may sit 

as matches. 
Benefits of this election. 
This equall matching all, a chiefe meanes to make the 

Schoole Ltidiis Ltterartus. 



[275-279] Chap. 27 

OF government, and of authoritie in Schooles. 
Herein these branches ; 
Government, the helpe of helpes. 
Authoritie, the top of government. 
Authoritie, how to be maintained. 

The 
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The Masters and Ushers to be as living lawes, to main taine 
their Authoritie. 

Authoritie maintained by most strict execution of justice, 
by rewards and punishments. 

Incouragingvertue,discouragingvice,tomaintaineautho- 
ritie. 

The evils of neglect hereof, and of partialitie. 

Authoritie, to be maintained by a continuall demonstration 
of conscience, and love to the schollers. 

By being Presidents of all vertue. 

Extreme severitie, and whipping, to be avoided in schooles ; 
and all meanes used to prevent it. 

Reasons. 

Difficultie for the Master to moderate his passions often- 
times, if he strive to doe good. 



Chap. 28. [280-286] 

OF preferments and incouragements. 
Herein these particulars : 
Incouragements to be by these meanes ; 
Often Elections. 
Countenancing and gracing the Seniours, and all the best 

and most painfull. 
Putting up into higher fourmes. 
Giving places. 

Commending every thing well done. 
Caveat in commending. 
Disputation for the victorship. 
PriBTnia to be given to the two Victors. 
Office of the Victors for \ki€\x prcemia. 
Solemne examination to bee made once every yeere. 
Exercises to be provided against that time. 
To keepe their daily exercises faire written in bookes, to 

try their profiting, by comparing with the former. 
A course of examination to be appointed : and the same first 

to 
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to be performed by the Masters and Ushers ; after by o- 

thers not satisfied. 
All doing well to be praised, the best specially graced. 
Benefits of this set solemne examination. 
All Parents to have notice before such examination. 
To labour by all meanes to worke a conscience in ail the 

Schollers, to doe all of duty and love to God, and how. 
Some excellent sentences to be oft inculcated, to i^orke in 

the Schollers a love of learning. 



[286-296] ^»^^- 29. 

^ ^^^ execution of justice in Schooles, by punishments. 

\J Herein these particulars : 

To punish unwillingly. 

To proceed by degrees in punishing. 

A note which may be termed the blacke Bill, of princi- 
pal! use, and most availeable in punishing and refor- 
ming. 

Manner of the blacke Bill, to deprive all chiefe offenders of 
the benefit of play-dayes. 

To cause all such to know aforehand, what to looke 
for. 

To view thefourmes before play, and to separate all the dis- 
obedient and unworthy, to be left to their taskes. 

Care that their taskes be strictly exacted. 

Notorious offenders, or stubborne boyes, to sit so many 
dayes, untill that they shew good tokens of amend- 
ment. 

Benefit of this punishment, strictly observed, and why. 

Correction with rodde to be used more seldome, and chiefly 
for terrour. 

Caveats in correcting. 

Manner of correcting the stubborne, and unbroken. 

Not to suffer any to goe away in their stubbornnesse. 

To be wary to avoid all smiting or hurting the children. 

Caveat 
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Caveat of threatening. 

That the Master doe not abase himselfe, to struggle with 

any stubborne boy. 
To avoid all furious anger and chafing. 
How correction should ever be taken. 
Sparing the rod where necessitie requireth, is to undoe the 

children. 
Assurance of safety in correction, when it is done aright. 
Anger necessarie in Schoolemasters, so it bee tempered 

aright. 
Meanes to represse furious and raging anger. 
Places of Scripture to be ever in our mindes,for the repres- 
sing and moderating our anger. 
Danger of rash anger when it exceeds. 
Occasionsof anger,left to the callingof the Schoolmasters, 

to humble and exercise them. 
Three lessons for preventing anger. 
The danger of having the rod, or ferule ever in the hand of 

the Master or Usher. 
The surest way to have nothing ordinarily,but gravity and 

authoritie. 
The time of inflicting common punishments. 
Such as in whom is no hope of reformation, to be sent from 

Schoole in time. 



Chap. 30. [296-302] 

OF School-times, intermissions, and recreations. 
Schoole-time to begin at sixe. 
The Usher to be ever present at sixe of the clocke, though 

only to oversee all. 
Howto make children to strivewho shall be first at schoole 

without correction. 
Daily intermissions at nine, and three of the clocke, for a 

quarter of an houre or more. 
To sing part of a Psalme before breaking up at night, and 

each 
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each to begin in order, and to give the tune. 

Intermissions at nine of the clocke and three, not offensive, 
when they are once knovvne. 

Benefits of intermissions. 

None to stirre forth of their places at Schoole-times, but 
upon urgent occasions. 

The time ofthe intermissions may begaineddayly, and sun- 
dry inconveniences prevented. 

Weekely recreations. 

Before breaking up to play, to make Verses ex /^w^r^, or to 
cap Verses. 

The best manner of capping Verses. 

The greatest commendation in these. 

Manner of their recreations. 

The recreations ofthe studious to be regarded. 

Overmuch play, to be carefully avoided. 



[303] Chap. 31. 

INcon veniences growing by diversitie of teaching andof 
Grammars. 
How this helped. 



[304-305] ^"AP- 32. 

Evils by ordinarie absence of Schollers. 



[305-306] Chap. 33. 

y l^Iscouragements of Schoolmasters, by unthankful- 
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